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THE  NEBRASKA  STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Founded  September  25,  1878 

The  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society  was  founded  Sep- 
tember 25,  1878,  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  Commercial 
Hotel  in  Lincoln.  About  thirty  well  known  citizens  of  the 
State  were  present.  Robert  W.  Furnas  was  chosen  president 
and  Professor  Samuel  Aughey,  secretary.  Previousto  this  date, 
on  August  26,  1867,  the  State  Historical  Society  and  Library 
Association  was  incorporated  in  order  to  receive  from  the  State 
the  gift  of  the  block  of  ground,  now  known  as  Haymarket 
Square.  This  original  Historical  Association  held  no  meetings. 
It  was  superseded  by  the  present  State  Historical  Society. 

Present  Governing  Board 

Executive  Eoard — Officers  and  Elected  Members 

President,  Hamilton  B.  Lowry,  Lincoln 

1st  V-President,  W.  E.  Hardy,  Lincoln 

2nd  V-President;  Rev.  M.  A.  Shine,  Plattsmouth 

Secretary,  Addison  E.  Sheldon,  Lincoln 

Treasurer,  Don  L.  Love,  Lincoln 

James  F.  Hanson,  Fremont 

Samuel  C.  Bassett,  Gibbon 

John  F.  Cordeal,  McCook 

Novia  Z.  Snell,  Lincoln 

Robert  Harvey,  Lincoln 

Ex  Officio  Members 

Charles  W.  Bryan,  Governor  of  Nebraska 

Samuel  Avery,  Chancellor  of  University  of  Nebraska 

J.  P.  O'Furey,  Hartington,  President  of  Nebraska  Press  Association 

Andrew  M.  Morrissey,  Chief  Justice  of  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska 


New  Chapter  in  Nebraska  History 


Documents  from  Purls  Give  Account  of  Massacre  htj  the 
Otoe  Tribe  of  Spanish  Military  Expedition 
on  August  11,  1720 


Declare  That  the  Fight  Toole  Place  on  Nebraska  Soil  at 
the.  Junction  of  the  Platte  and 
Loup  Rivers 


Unpublished  Diary  of  Spanish  Officer  Found  on  the  Field 
of  Battle  Gives  Account  of  the  March 
from  Santa  Fe. 


[A  battle  between  a  Spanish  army  and  the  Otoe  tribe  of 
Nebraska,  fought  203  years  ago  at  the  junction  of  the  Loup 
and  the  Platte  rivers  (adjoining  the  present  city  of  Colum- 
bus.) The  complete  defeat  and  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
force.  Booty  from  the  battlefield  carried  by  Indians  to  the 
French  {settlements  in  Illinois  and  even  as  far  away  as  the 
Straits  of  Mackinac  in  Michigan. 

The  above  paragraph  summarizes  startling  Nebraska 
news  contained  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  de  la  Societe 
des  Ameiicanistes,  published  at  Paris  by  a  group  of  French 
scholars  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  of  America  and  cor- 
dial relations  with  its  people. 

The  story  of  a  Spanish  expedition  and  its  defeat  is  not 
new.  Accounts  hitherto  published  lacked  definite  information. 
They  seemed,  in  some  respects,  like  the  wonderful  legend  of 
Penalosa,  or  the  wild  tales  of  Baron  la  Hontan.  or  Mathieu 
Sagean,  all  of  them  locating  in  the  Nebraska  region  great  na- 
tions of  semi-civilized  Indians  with  high  walled  cities,  great 
wealth  of  gold  and  silver,  fleets,  armies  and  other  products  of 
the  imagination.  These  early  accounts  of  the  Spanish  Cara- 
van were  interpreted  generally  as  embellishments  of  Spanish 
raids  on  the  Osage  country  southeast  of  Kansas  City. 

Now  comes  the  learned  French  editor  at  Paris  furnish- 
ing us  with  unpublished  documents; — in  particular  a  copy  of 
a  Spanish  military  note  book  kept  by  an  officer  with  the  ex- 
pedition describing  the  march  and  the  events  preceding  the 
battle.  Based  on  these  new  sources — and  critical  comparison 
with  the  former  accounts — the  French  editor  hands  us  his 
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Title  page  of  Original  French  publication  translated  for  this 
publication  of  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society. 
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opinion  all  the  way  from  Paris  that  the  Massacre  of  the  Span- 
ish took  place  at  the  junction  of  the  Loup  with  the  Platte,  in 
Platte  county,  Nebraska.  He  furnishes  us  with  a  map  show- 
ing the  location  of  Indian  tribes  in  this  region  at  the  date  of 
1720  and  indicating  the  site  of  the  battle  ground.  There  is 
yet  room  for  more  critical  study  of  the  text  of  these  docu- 
ments with  the  map  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  region  by  Ne- 
braska scholars  qualified  by  exact  knowledge  of  the  country. 
But,  even  so,  the  new  material  and  the  opinion  of  the  Paris 
editor  give  this  discovery  in  Nebraska  history  an  importance 
comparable  only  with  the  publication,  forty  years  ago,  of  the 
Cpronado  expedition.] 


MASSACRE  OF  THE  SPANISH  EXPEDITION  OF  THE 
MISSOURI  (AUGUST  11,  1720) 
BY  BARON  MARC  DE  VILLIERS 
(TRANSLATED  BY  ADDISON  E.  SHELDON) 
FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF 
■     THE  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICANISTES,  PARIS 


Warned  by  the  Padouka  (Comanche)  that  French  trap- 
pers were  about  to  ascend  the  Missouri  to  search  for  mines 
and  to  try  to  gain  possession  of  New  Mexico,  the  Spanish  or- 
ganized, in  the  spring  of  1720,  an  important  expedition  to  ex-' 
plore  the  region  of  the  Missouri  and  to  drive  from  those  quar- 
ters any  French  who  might  already  have  established  them- 
selves there.  But  the  Spaniards  did  not  know  how  to  concil- 
iate the  Indians  and  their  column,  in  spite  of  its  strong  arma- 
ment, was  completely  exterminated  by  the  Otopata,  other- 
wise called  Oto,  about  100  kilometers  from  the  Missouri. 
Early  Accounts  of  Massacre 

Father  Charlevoix1,  Dumont  de  Montigny*  and  Le  Page 
du  Pratz;i  have  each  left  us  an  account  of  the  massacre  of  the 

NOTES 

BY  BARON  MARC  DE  VILLIERS 

1.  History  of  New  France.  -  Edition  of  1744,  v.  Ill,  p.  246-251. 

2.  Historical  Memoirs  of  Louisiana,  1753,  v.  II,  p.  284-285. 

3.  History  of  Louisiana,  1750",  v.  II,  p.  240-251. 


*  See  notes  by  Addison  10.  Sheldon  on  nuses  2d-'M. 
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expedition.  The  20th  letter  of  Father  Charlevoix  contains  in- 
teresting details,  especially  since  they  were  gathered  from 
Indians  coining  directly  to  Canada',  for  all  the  other  versions 
which  we  know  came  from  the  savage  nations  which  frequent- 
ed only  our  posts  in  the  Illinois.  The  account  of  Le  Page  du 
Pratz,  very  much  more  developed  and  possibly  inspired  by 
that  of  Dumont,  seems  at  times  a  little  too  fantastic  and 
makes  the  error  of  taking  the  Missouri  for  the  Otoptata  and 
above  all  of  confounding  the  Osage  with  the  Pani.  As  to  Du- 
mont  de  Montigny  he  has  quite  certainly  very  much  exagger- 
ated the  force  of  the  Spanish  Expedition  by  making  it  "1,5.00 
persons,  — men,  women,  and  children.-"  From  200  to  250 
Europeans,  accompanied  by  several  hundreds  of  Indian  car- 
riers, probably  started  from  Santa  Fe.  But,  as  three-fourths 
of  the  members  of  the  expedition  returned  to  New  Mexico  for 
various  reasons,  the  column  after  crossing  the  river  of  the 
Kanza  included  scarcely  more  than  200  persons,  of  whom  60 
were  Spaniards. 

New  Documents  Found. 

Three  unpublished  documents,  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  Hydrographic  Service  of  the  Marine  and  of  the  Minister 
of  War,  enable  us  to  correct  or  to  complete  the  accounts  of  the 
three  first  historians  of  Louisiana,  and  to  establish,  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  expedition  of  the  Spaniards  was  extermin- 
ated on  August  11  or  12,  1720  by  the  Otoptata  Indians  (Oto),;, 
acting  in  concert  with  the  Pani-Maha  (Loup  or  Skidi)  and 
perhaps  some  Missouri,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Platte 
(Nebraska)  and  very  probably  near  its  junction  with  the  Loup 
river  (Loup  Fork). 

In  1720  France  and  Spain  were  at  war.  We  had  just 
seized  the  port  of  Pensacola  and  driven — for  the  moment — 
the  Spaniards  from  their  post  of  AdayesT.  It  would  seem  en- 
tirely natural  to  see  the  governor  of  New  Mexico  seeking  to 
take  an  easy  revenge  against  our  posts,  very  poorly  defended, 

4.  This  letter  is  dated  at  Michillimakinac,  July  21,  1721.  But 
Charlevoix  wrote  out  the  greater  part  of  his  letters,  or  at  least  revised 
them  entirely,  after  his  return  to  France. 

5.  Bossu,  who  in  recopying,  always  exaggerates,  speaks  of  more 
than  1,500  guns!     New  Voyages  to  West  Indies,  v.  I,  p.  175. 

6.  The  names  written  in  italic  are  those  adopted  hy  the  Handbook 
of  American  Indians,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

7.  Founded  to  watch  our  establishment  of  Natchtotochez.  located 
on  Red  river. 
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in  the  Illinois.  However,  when  one  knows  the  fundamental 
policy  of  the  Spaniards,  all  of  whose  efforts  tended  to  main- 
tain a  large  zone  of  mystery  between  Louisiana  and  New  Mex- 
ico, this  reason  alone  seems  quite  insufficient. 

John  Law's  Mississippi  Bubble. 

The  60-odd  unhappy  Spaniards  massacred  by  the  Otop- 
tata,  were,  in  truth,  the  obscure  and  unfortunate  victims  of 
the  system  of  John  Law  and  the  fantastic  schemes  of  the 
Company  of  the  Indies.  The  great  number  of  mining  tools 
which  this  expedition  carried,  the  colonists  with  their  live- 
stock which  it  conducted,  show  that  the  Spaniards  did  not 
limit  themselves  to  the  plan  of  keeping  the  French  at  a  dis- 
tance from  New  Mexico,  but  above  all,  cherished  the  hope  of 
seizing  the  fabled  mines  of  the  Missouri,  so  well  advertised  on 
the  Rue-Quinquempoix. 

Certainly  in  the  springtime  of  1720  the  Mississippi  Craze 
had  already  greatly  diminished.    At  Paris  they  sang: 

The  mines,  — we  will  rummage  in  'em 
For  no  doubt  we'll  find  something  in  'em 
— If  Nature  ever  put  it  in  'em. 

And  very  few  people  in  Europe  still  believed  in  boulders  of 
emerald  and  mountains  of  silver  in  Louisiana.  But  the  news 
of  this  recent  skepticism  had  not  yet  had  time  to  reach  Santa 
Fe  in  New  Mexico.  ' 

Oto  Tribe — Various  Names. 

Most  of  the  early  authors  who  concern  themselves  with 
Upper  Louisiana  speak  of  the  Otoptata  and  nearly  all  the  18th 
century  maps  of  America  indicate  their  habitat8  with  consid- 
eerable  accuracy.  But  the  name  of  these  Indians3  is  written 
in  many  forms  and  one  encounters  indifferently  Ototacta, 
Octotact,  Onatotchite,  Otontata,  Huatoctoto,  Othouez,  etc. 
In  1724  Venyard  De  Bourmont,  later  the  author  of  the  Rela- 
tion of  his  Journey10  called  them  Hoto  and  Otho,  and  it  is  this 
name  of  Oto  which  the  Americans  have  preserved  for  the  last 
survivors  of  this  nation  which  is  perpetuated  even  to  our  own 
time11. 

8.  We  might  cite:  Franquelin,  Le  Page  du  Pratz,  d'Anville, 
Vaugondys,  Bowen,  etc. 

,y.  The  Handbook  of  American  Indians  notes  more  than  seventy 
of  them,  and  that  list  is  yet  to  be  completed! 

10.  Margry,  v.  VJ,  p.  3%  and  402. 

11.  The  census  of  1906  still  numbers  390  of  them. 


Set-  notes  by  Addison  K.  Sheldon  on  pages  29-31. 
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According  to  Father  Charlevoix  "The  Octotatas  are  p30ple 
related  to  the  Aiouez  (now  Iovvas)  from  whom  it  is  even  said 
they  are  descended."  This  information  agrees  with  the  class 
ification  of  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians,  in  which  the 
Iowa,  the  Oto  and  the  Missouri  are  grouped  with  the  great 
Siouan  family.  An  unfinished  Spanish  manuscript,  a  compil- 
ation of  undated  and  unsigned  documents,  makes  the  Oto  de- 
scendants of  the  Missouri.  This  collection  indicates  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  the  Oto  numbered  500 
souls,  of  whom  120  were  warriors;  that  they  often  intermar- 
ried with  the  Kansas,  and  protected  in  disdainful  manner  the 
Missouri,  reduced  then  to  only  80  warriors.  At  this  period 
the  Oto  were  allies  of  the  Pani,  properly  called  Grand  Pani 
(Pawnees  Chaui) ,  of  the  Sawkee  (Sawk)  and  tire  Zorro  (Ren- 
ards  or  Foxes).  They  were  at  war  with  the  Maha  (Omaha), 
Poncare  (Ponca),  Sioux,  Great  and  Little  Osage,  and  also  with 
the  Caneci  (Lipan  or  Apache)  and  the  Lobo  (Skidi). 

The  Platte  and  Nemaha  Rivers. 

•  It  is  believed  that  the  original  Oto,  then  living  in  the 
present  state  of  Iowa,  first  dwelt  near  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Nemaha  river",  before  they  fixed  their  home  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  of  the  Pani  which  the  Mallet  brothers  chris- 
tened on  June  2,  1739,  with  .the  name  of  Plate.  This  name  so 
well  characterizes  this  river  that  it  remains  to  our  day,  with 
the  spelling  Platte.13  The  Otoe  never  removed  far  from  this  re- 
gion and,  though  driven  many  times  toward  the  south  during 
the  course  of  the  19th  century,  they  still  occupied  in  1882,"  a 
reserve  located  in  the  central  part  of  the  present  state  of  Ne- 
braska. 

12.  This  river  falls  into  the  Missouri  a  little  north  of  the  ><>ut!i- 
east  corner  of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

13.  The  Indians  call  this  river  Nebraska,  the  educated  Spanish 
translate  the  name  Plate  in  Somero,  the  others  into  Plata  which  n.ea;,s 
silver!  And  the  Americans  themselves,  at  times  have  given  it  that 
of  Swallow — (perhaps  Shallow?) 

14.  The  Oto  were  at  that  date  removed  to  Indian  Territory. 

*  See  notes  by  Addison  E.  Sheldon  on  pages  29 -31. 
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Chon-moni-case  or  Shau-mone-kusse,  (called  by  the  white  fur- 
traders  letan)  is  the  most  noted  chief  of  the  Otoe  tribe  in  the  early 
American  period.  He  was  one  of  those  prominent  at  the  great  council 
of  the  Otoe  tribe  with  Major  Long  Oct.  3,  1819,  at  their  camp  about  six 
miles  above  Florence,  near  Fort  Lisa.  He  was  then  a  young  man  and 
this  portrait  as  made  at  that  period.  Later  he  became  a  head  chief. 
He  was  killed  April  28,  1837,  in  a  fight  with  young  Otoes  who  had  run 
away  with  one  of  his  wives.  Moses  Merrill,  first  missionary  to  the 
Otoe,  saw  the  fight  and  wrote  the  story  of  it  in  his  diary.  The  great 
Otoe  village  where  letan  ruled  was  three  miles  southeast  of  the  present 
village  of  Yutan.  '  There  are  many  remains  of  this  village  still  visible. 
They  were  photographed  by  the  editor  of  this  magazine  in  1912.  Yutan 
was  named  in  honor  of  this  Otoe  chief. 
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Nebraska  Indians  Journey  to  Paris. 

About  1714  the  grand  chief  of  the  Otoptata  descended 
the  Mississippi  to  meet  Bienville,  and  died  at  Biloxi.  Ten 
years  later  another  chief  of  this  nation  accompanied  M.  De 
Bourniont  to  Paris.  The  nations  on  the  Missouri  had  designed 
to  send  to  France  ten  delegates,  — one  Otoptata,  four  Osage 
and  five  Missouri,  one  of  whom  was  a  young  woman.  But  the 
Council  of  the  Colony,  for  reasons  of  economy,  held  back  five 
and  permitted  to  go  only  the  young  Missouri  woman,  one 
Otoptata  and  one  Osage,  one  Missouri,  one  Illinois  and  Chi- 
cagou,  ambassador  of  the  Metchigamias. 

The-  (Indian)  envoys  arrived  at  Paris  on  September  20, 
1725,  and  were  received  by  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  the  duchess 
of  Orleans  and  the  directors  of  the  Company  of  the  Indies. 
They  were  then  presented  to  the  king  by  Rev.  Father  de 
Beaubois  (S.  J.)  who  delivered  to  Louis  XV  a  necklace  of 
friendship  sent  by  Mamantonense,  chief  of  the  Metchigamias, 
Kaokias  and  Tamarois15,  with  a  speech10  given  by  Chicagou17. 
This  orator  had,  a  few  days  before,  wished  the  duchess  of 
Orleans  "to  be  fruitful  in  great  warriors  like  the  ancestors  of 
your  husband  and  yourself." 

These  Indians  from  Louisiana  were,  for  sometime,  all  the 
rage  at  Paris.  They  received  beautiful  blue  suits  with  gold 
lace.  At  the  Bois  de  Bolougne,  before  the  court,  they  hunted 
deer  "in  their  own  style,  that  is  by  chasing"  and  they  gave 
war  dances  at  the  opera  and  the  Italian  theatre.  If  we  may 
believe  Bossu  one  of  these  Indian  envoys  recalled  thirty  years 
afterward  the  perfumes  so  extravagantly  used  by  Paris  ladies 
and  declared  that  "they  smelled  like  alligators." 
Nebraska  Orator  at  Paris. 

One  of  the  three  representatives  of  the  Otoptatas,  Osages 
and  Missouris,  we  do  not  know  which,  died  on  the  journey,  and 
one  of  his  companions  pronounced  an  oration  for  the  deceased 
in  the  name  of  all  the  Indians  of  the  Missouri.  Here  are  two 
charming  passages  from  the  translation  made  in  prose  and 
verse  of  his  address  before  the  king: 

"Twelve  whole  moons  have  passed  since  we  left  our  land 
(that  is,  Nebraska,  Missouri  and  Iowa,)  November,  1724  to  ap- 
pear here.  One  of  our  chiefs  is  dead  on  the  way,  the  others 
gave  up,  or  remained  on  the  seashore,  (that  is,  in  New  Or- 

15.  The  Michigamea,  Cahokia  and  Tamasroa  were  Indian  tribes 
closely  related  to  the  Illinois. 

16.  :Chicagou  was  still  living-  in  1762.  See  Bossu,  New  Voyages  to 
West  Indies,  1768,  v.  I,  p.  157. 

17.  See  Dumont,  Historical  Memoirs  of  Louisiana  v.  II,  p.  76. 
*  See  notes  by  Addison  E.  Sheldon  on  pages  29-31. 
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loans.)  We  are  ashamed  to  see  our  plain  speech.  We  bring  with  A 
us  furs  and  the  work  of  our  squaws.  You  will  not  think  them  % 
of  much  worth,  since  you  have  in  abundance,  things  so  much  ; 
more  beautiful,  but  everything  was  lost  in  the  first  ship  which 

was  to  bring  us  across1"  we  cannot  wonder  enough  at  the 

beautiful  things  which  we  see  every  day.  We  are  very  happy1' 
in  the  treatment  given  us  since  we  arrived  in  this  land;  we  hadi 
not  been  so  before  we  arrived  here,B.  The  tribes  represent  to  J 
you :  ;  '  C 

1.  Not  to  abandon  them  and  they  ask  the  French  as  much  f 
to  keep  friendship  as  to  provide  for  their  needs. 

2.  That  they  have  never  had  any  one  to  teach  them  to>§ 
pray  save  only  a  white  collar*0  who  came  to  them  a  little  time  vi 
ago,  whom  they  are  happy  to  have  and  beseech  you  to  serid^y 
others.  \  "  '  % 

3.  They  beg  you  to  send  us  back  entrusted  with  your Hi 
message  and  they  will  look  on  all  upon  this  side  (the  great ^ 
water)  in  order  that  they  may  see  you  again.  >  y| 

•1.  That  the  French  having  made  known  to  us  all,  that  yonf 
think  in  all  this  country,  and  that  the  stores  which  are  herefi 
are  from  you.  We  are  in  your  hands  give  to  our  bodies.  (Sic).<§ 

Verses  in  Honor. 

So  much  eloquence  drove  an  anonymous  versemaker  to 
put  in  rhyme  the  prose  of  the  Indians  of  the  Missouri." 

Great  Chief,  Master  of  Life,  Spirit  Grand, 
We  have  come  to  behold  thee  in  the  bosom  of  thy  land! 
And,  given  heart  to  cross  the  seas  and  their  distress, 
We  arrive,  without  regret,  from  our  dark  wilderness. 
From  thy  soul  there  flashes  upon  our  grosser  soa! 
A  light  we  would  gladly  take  for  our  control, 
Thy  subjects,  soldiers,  court,  with  astonishment  we  own, 
Thy  lordly  power,  the  glory  of  thy  person  and  thy  throne,         :  1 
Thy  cities,  and  thy  gardens,  thy  mansions  and  thy  sports. 

Our  nations  brave  all  offer  thee  with  willing  hearts 
Their  services  in  battle  with  their  strong  arms  and  darts. 
Send  to  our  hunting  grounds,  under  thy  sway,  "  • 

Thy  Frenchmen,  thy  goods,  thy  white  collars  to  play. 


18.  La  Bretonnie. 

19.  Always  economizing,  the  Council  of  Louisiana  had  allowed  the  , 
Indians,  during  their  voyage  only  Sailors'  rations,  without  wine  or  fresh  .'  . 
merit,  food  to  which;  the  savages  were  not  accustomed.      Happily  for"' 
them  Rourmont  bought  food  for  them  with  his  own  money.  , .  v>3e 

20.  A  father  of  the  Mission  Etrangeres.  (Foreign  Missions.)  ';'*§ 

21.  Library  of  the  Arsenal.     Manuscript  No.  3724,  pages  77-81;  :-vAr 
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"Missouri  Princess".  V      !  • 

As  for  the  "Missouri  Princess" — she'  was  baptiled  at 
(the  church)  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  then  married  to  Ser- 
E&geant  Dubois,  one  of  the  companions  of  Bourmont  during  his 
journey  of  1724  to  the  Padowkas.    Dubois  scarcely  reaped 
the  reward  of  his  promotion  to  be  commissioned  officer  and 
his  appointment  as  King's  interpreter  for  the  nation  of  the 
Illinois — which  he  received  on  the  occasion  of  his,  marriage, 
for  he  perished  at  the  massacre  of  the  garrisonxof  the  fort 
of  Orleans  of  the  Missouri.     If  one  may  .believe  Dumont 
Madame  Dubois  caused  the  assassination  of  her  husband;  but 
lip- that  statement  seems  to  us  hardly  probable.  1  In  any 'event 
f      she  married  again  a  little  later  a  captain  of  militia  of  Illinois 
named  Marin.    Bossu  saw  at  Paris  in  1751  two  children  of 
the  "Princess."2*  • .  •     .       \ .  . 

Ancient  Home  of  Otoe  Tribe.  .  « 

At  the  time  which  concerns  us  the  Oto  lived  on  thejsouth. 
bank  of  the  river  Platte,  most  of  the  time,  it" seems,  near  the 
Bf-  point  where  the  course  of  that  river  turns  sharply  in  the 
K*  southern  direction.  It  is  difficult  to  locate  the  point  with 
|||';;  greater  certainty,  first,  because  the  Indians  lived  in  a  number 
Bf  of  villages"  and  during  the  18th  century  drew,  little  by  little, 
ip.  closer  to  the  Missouri  river,  and  second,  because  the  explor- 
Ip-.  ers  who  give  the  number  of  leagues  (figures  varying)  which 
k  separate  the  Oto  from  the  Missouri,  have  failed  for  the  most 
Impart  to  inform  us  whether  they  reckoned  the  distances  by  the 
Wg-  direct  trail  across  country  or  by  following  the  great  bend  of 
Bp  the  riveiv«  v 

fe  The  Pani—Maha. 

jfe  The  exact  location  of  the  Pani-Maha  seems  a  little  more 
lp difficult.  These  Indians,  who  certainly  played  a  very  impor.t- 
m ant  role  in  the  massacre  of  the  Spaniards,  lived  in  1720  north 
S  of  the  river  Platte,  along  the  different  branches  of  the  river. 

jjp  which  was  generally  given  the  name  "River  of  the  \Pani- 
.Maha,"  but  later  received  the  name  of  Loup  which  it  still 

ip  bears." 


22.    New  Voyages  in  North  America,  1777,  p.  227. 
pr      23.    "The  Ottoes"  says  the  Spanish  manuscript  already  cited,  .  "Do 
§)  not  claim  the  exclusive  possession  of  any  territory,  and  do  not  fix  any 
■J  boundaries  to  their  own  lands.     They  are  hospitable,  cultivate  the"  soil 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Kansa  and  Osage.     They  hunt  on  the  salt 
t^V'marshes  of  the  lake  of  Nimnehaw."  • 

fitil-  '24.    In  1794  Truteau  reckoned  twelve  leagues,  by  water,  and  Clark, 
ten  years  later,  only  eight.     But  neither  one  had  ever  gone  up  the  river 
Platte,  rarely  navigable. 
J&'':  :  25.    Bienville  expressly  asserted  it.      The  "Missouri  .  also  declared 
Bt'ihfty  took  part  in  the  Massacre.      (Margry,  v.  VI,  p.  450). 

■    *  See  notfs  l>v  A«1ffIaon  E.  Shelilon  on  pages  29-31.  .      \  > 
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Pes-ke-io-cha-co  3j 

Was  a  noted  Pawnee  chief  in  the  early  period  of  the  19th  century.  *|fj 
He  was  one  of  the  chiefs  chosen  to  visit  Washington  some  time  prior  to  $f 
1825  a-nd  confer  with  the  president.  His  portrait  was  painted  at  that  || 
time.  On  his  return  he  became  ono  of  the  strong  advocates  of  friendly  ;J 
relations  with  the  white  men  in  the  councils  of  the  Pawnee  nation.  He 
had  seen  the  great  cities  filled  with  white  people,  their  great,  guns,  '%$ 
ships  and  factories  and  he  never  tired  of  relating  the  sights  of  this  visit.  M 
In  1826  a  "war  party  of  Osage  raided  the  Pawnee  villages.  Pes^ke-le-  ^5 
cha-co  killed  an  Osage.  He  rushed  forward  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  dead '  ^ 
warrior — one  of  the  highest  honors  in  war.  In  the  struggle  to  prevent  '  • 
this  Pes-ke-le-cha-co  was  slain.  His  deeds  were  long  related  around  :,. 
the  camp  fires  of  the  Pawnee  nation.  Jgj 
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The  Pani-Maha  were  evidently  part  of  the  great  nation 
of  Pani  (Pawnee)  but  seem  to  have  formed  a  branch  some- 
what distinct  from  the  other  tribes,  of  whom  the  nearest  was 
.'  the  Grand  Pani  sometimes  called  simply  Pani — and  the  Pani- 
"  Pique,  often  formerly  called  White  Pani.    These  latter  were 
more,  friendly  to  the  Spaniards  than  to  the  French.  Nothing 
forbids  conceding  (with  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians) 
.  that  the  Pani-Maha  were  the  direct  ancestors  of  the  Pani- 
Loup,  Loup  or  Skidi"  who  lived  in  thje  same  region  sixty  years 
later.    The  independence  of* the  Pani-Maha,  in  opposition  to 
the  other  Pani,  and  the  complex  formation  of  their  name 
might  well  arise  from  a  fusion,  common  enough  with  Indians, 
— between  one  tribe  of  Pani 'and  a  group  of  Maha*» — which 
;  nation  for  so  long  a  time  wandered  along  the  Missouri  and 
i  one  tribe  of  which  was  located  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century  near  the  Oto. 

,  The  Loup^,  in  any  event,  had  without  doubt  forgotten 
.their  double  (surmised)  parentage,  for  they  were  later  often 
at  war  with  the  white  Pani  and  the  Maha. 

Spanish  Officer's  Note  Book.'  :. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  history  of  the  Spanish  Expedi- 
tion. And  here,  at  the  start,  are  the  last  leaves  of  the  note 
book  of  the  journey  by  a  Spanish  officer.  These  are  the  only 
records,  unfortunately,  which  the  Indians  brought  to  M.  de 
Boisbriant.  commandant  of  the  province  of  Illinois: 

Translation  of  a  leaf  from  a  journal  in  Spanish,  found  at  the 
defeat  of  a  detachment  of  that  nation  by  the  Otoptata." 
(On  the  margin — "Also  written  Ouatotchata"). 

"The  trails  which  we  find  lead  us  to  a  place  where  we  bc- 
•  lieve  we  shall  get  information  of  a  band  which,  by  all  appear- 
ances, is  not  very  far  distant  from  some  village.    We  resolve 
to  camp  in  order  to  see  what  there  is  for  us  to  do. 


26.  Many  derivation?  have  been'  proposed  for  this  name,  but  all 
come  from  a  root  which  means  "wolf." 

27.  These  Mnhas.  now  called' Omaha,  belonged  to  the  Siouan  group 
as  did  the  Kanza  and  the  Osage,  but  inspite  of  the  relation,  they  hardly 
understand  the  speech  of  nations  living  north  of  the  river  Platte. 

28.  At  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cehtUry  their  number  was  upward  of 
1,000  of  whom  280  were  warriors.     *   ,'*;  '. 

29.  War  Department.  MSS.  No.'2592,  folio  100.  ,\\so  Colonics 
Cahier  Book  C13.  Chapter  IV,  folios  235-235.  The  translations  are  dif- 
ferent. 
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The  lieutenant  general  having  assembled  all  the  officers  '7&£M 
on  duty  and  on  leave,  and  the  natives,  told  them  that  a  savv-^||| 
age  had  reported  to  him  that  he  had  found  some  branches >  :^vM 
and  leaves  of  fresh  sand  cherries  which  seemed  to  be  the  '•.r^S 
fragments' of  a  meal  of  some  band  which  had  passed  very  refe^tod 
cently.    He  then  gave,  an  estimate  of  the  distance  we  had.  W'^Mi 
traveled,  which  in  our  reckoning  was  about  300  leagues.  He.;^.^ 
then  took  counsel  whether  we.  should  wait  for  orders  fromSl-JI 
the  Viceroy  of  New  Spain,,  who  had  sent  the  detachment  to 
discover  from  the  savage  nations  if  any  French  had  establish- 
ed  themselves  in  the  region,  or  whether,  since  we  had  thus,  ■■^M 
far  found  no^  proof  of  such  establishment,  we  should  con- 
tinue  our  search  with  the  Panane™  nation  (the1  only  one  which '  ^;^| 
could  give  light  on  the  question)  and  how  we  should  commun-i^'^i 
icate  with  them.  »'■ .  '■  •'■'i^W 

t--  /:,    '  ' 

Names  of  Spanish  Officers,'''  '3S;ffl 

The  military  council  was  composed  of  Captain  Thomas  ;S|  M 
Aulguin.   Aide-de-camp  Joseph   Domingue,  Ensign  BeiTiard;/''':^'p 
Cazille;   Captains  Manuel  Theverio  de  Albas,   Alonzo  Reald,  • 
Pierre  Lucan;  Corporals  Joseph  Gregoire,  Manuel  Thenonorio  • 
de  Alba,  Laurent  Rodrigue;  Captain  Christophe  de  la  Senie11.' 
and  Captain  Jean  Arhive;  these  two  last  named  are  natives..'  ; v  ^ 

AH  were  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  find  the  Panane  iri----;fe?| 
oider  to  learn  from  them  the  truth  or  to  know  whether  the^-.  -L/M 
Apaches  had  deceived  us — that  for  this  purpose  the  detach-* 
merit  should  cross  the  river  and  thereafter  proceed  in  tlieHBest 
wav  to  carry  out  the  plan  proposed. 

Crossing  Great  River  Full  of  Islands.  ^  5 

Upon  this  resolve  the  lieutenant  general  ordered  certain ..!  :\f^t\ 
savages  to  locate  the  ford  of  the  river  so  that  the  detachment  v'vfvjj 
might  cross  to  the  other  shore.  In  the  afternoon  we  began ^:^l£i|§ 
to  carry  over  the  baggage  on  travois  upon  the  backs  of  the  '  f^M 
savages.  It  was  not  possible  to  get  it  across  otherwise.  The; 
great  number  of  islands  in  the  river  makes  navigation  by  "'•  |#J-fl 
iDoats  absolutely  impracticable^  Since  one  day  did  not  suffice 'fS'^ 
to  transport  everything  our  camp  was  divided  that  night  by  t  tf'M 
the  river.  Besides  we  did  not  Wish  to  expose  our  natives  by 
crossing  at  night,  because  it  was  so  cold. 


30.  It  is  the  name  which  the  Spanish  gave  the  Parti. 

31.  These  proper  names  are  spelled  in  different  ways.  Sometimes 
one  finds  Cerise. 

•  S*«»»  iv»tes  by  Addison  E.  Sheldon  on  pnges  23-31. 
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Wednesday  7  of  August, 

At  the  break  of  day  we  crossed  over  the  remainder  of 
.  our  bag-gage  and  people  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  of 
Jesus-Maria.   This  was  not  without  much  trouble,  but  at  last 
we  found  ourselves  together  at  noon. 

Thursday  8. 

We  leave  the  river  Jesus-Maria  following  the  trail  of  the 
Panane.  The  native  Captain  Serne  boasted  that  he  knows  the 
trail  well.  He  lost"  his  way,  however,  and  came  back  to  camp. 
He  was  sent  out  again  and  with  him  Captain  Joseph  Nar- 
vanno,  four  corporals  and  two  soldiers.  A  servant  of  Captain 
Serne,  Panane  by  nation,  said  that  he  remembered,  although 
he  had  left  it  when  very  young,  that  the  village. of  his  tribe 
was  located  on  the  bank  of  a  river  far- to  the  north.  Our  sol- 
diers were  ordered  to  find  out  the  truth  of  his  statement. 
They  were  ordered  at  the  same  time  when  they  were  near 
the  village  to  let  the  savage  talk  alone  with -his  people,  to  tell 
them  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  that  we  -were  Spaniards,  their 
friends.  And  in  case  they  found  no  one  in  the  village  to  go. 
such  distance  as  would  enable  them  to  return  to  camp  the 
same  day  or  ensuing  night.  :•'  ' 

Another  Large  Stream  Crossed.  .  t 

•  Since  we  left  the  river  Jesus-Maria  we  ^have  taken  care 
to  follow  the  trail  which  we  found  before  us.  and  which  we 
believe  was  made  by  the  Panane.  We  found,  at  "a  league  from 
the  river  a  large  creek  which  it  was  necessaiy  to  cross  and 
we  thought  from  the  water  which  was  very  warm  that  it  was 
a  branch  of  the  river  whose  course  was  from  west  to  east. 
We  then  marched  over  a  plain,  following  always  the  trail -of 
those  who  had  gone  before  us.  Wre  saw  a  number  of  trees  a 
league  away  and  we  met  one  of  our  savages  who  was  of  Cap- 
tain Narrans  detachment  and  who  had  orders  to  wait  for  us 
to  tell  us  to  follow  the  creek  and  that  he  would  follow  the  trail 
of  those  gone  ahead  since  they  found  no  one  in  the  villages. 
The  camp  arrived  at  the  bank  of  the  creek  and,  as  it  ,was  im- 
possible to  cross  with  our  arms,  we  were  obliged  to  keep  along 
its  bank  and  folio w  the  same  route  as  that  taken  by  Captain 
Narrans.  We  had  already  travelled  three  leagues  to  reach 
the  creek;  we  marched  three  more  to  arrive  at  a  plain.  Fin- 
ally we  halted  in  order  that  those  following  might  not  lose 
the  way.  At  the  same  time  two  savages  arrived  from  Cap- 
tain Narrans  to  tell  the  lieutenant  general  that  he  should  not 
worry  if  the  captain  did  not  return  to  camp  that  ensuing 
night,  that  he  was  following  the  trail  of  the  Panane' who,  ac- 
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cording  to  all  indications,  were  not  far  off,  and  that  the  main 
{■  command  might  march  since  he  counted  on  rejoining  them 
j  very  soon. 

■I  Friday  9. 

^         The  camp  being  ready  to  march  we  saw,  at  more  than  a 
!S|  league's  distance,  some  one  approaching  at  a  gallop.  We  were 
m-.  in  advance  and  we  found  that  it  was  one  of  our  people  who 
jjf';  had  been  at  the  discovery.    They  told  us  that,  eight  leagues 
.'  distant,  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek  we  were  following, 
J  thy  found  the  Panane  in  a  bottom,  singing  and  dancing  ac- 
fi'  cording  to  custom  of  the  savages.  They  seemed  to  be  in  great 
>  numbers.    They  had  not  judged  it  wise  to  approach  nearer 
to  them  for  fear  of  frightening  them  away  during  the  night. 
.  Upon  this  news  order  was  at  once  given  to  cross  to  the 
fj  other  side  of  the  creek.   It  was  carried  out  with  so  much  good 
|]  fortune  that  everything  went  over  without  getting  wet,  al- 
though  the  mules  were  up  to  their  girths  in  the  water.  We 
marched  three  leagues  along  the  creek  and  found  it  conven- 
;  ient  to  halt  at  five  leagues  distant  from  the  tribe,  according 
•  to  the  report  of  those  who  brought  in  the  news. 

Council  with  Panane  or  Pawnee  Nation. 

As  soon  as  we  were  in  camp  the  lieutenant  general  sent 
the  savage  of  Captain  Serne  to  visit  and  talk  with  those  of 
his  nation,  assuring  them  of  our  friendship  and  good  will,  and 
that  we  were  taking  this  means  of  letting  them  know  our 
good  faith.  Although  the  lieutenant  general  wished  to  send 
two  soldiers  with  the  savage  to  see  that  he  was  not  insulted 
by  those  of  his  nation,  the  native  told  him  that  he  had  nothing 
to  fear  and  that  it  was  better  to  go  alone,  that  if  the  soldiers- 
accompanied  him  they  might  believe  that  there  was  deception 
and  bad  faith  in  what  he  proposed  to  them.  This  was  agreed 
to  and  the  savage  started  at' 11  a. 'm.  to  see  his  nation.  May 
God  and  the  Holy  Virgin,  his  mother,  give  him  success.  The 
general  named  the  creek  Saint  Lawrence.  The  river  Jesus- 
Maria  makes  a  junction  with  this  creek  at  the  place  where  we 
are,  in  such  manner  that  if  we  had  not  already  crossed  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  so.  \ 

At  6  p.  m.  we  saw  Francois  Sistaca,  which  is  the  name 
of  the  savage  of  Don  Christophe  de  la  Serne,  coming  on  the 
gallop.  He  related  to  the  lieutenant  general  and  all  the  others 
that  he  had  been  to  see  the.  band  seen  dancing  the  night  be- 
fore and,"  not  finding  it,  he  had  followed  the  creek  and  had 
seen  them  crossing  to  the  other  side  where  they  had  a  village 
and  many  people.    He  stopped  at  the  bank  of  the  creek,  dis- 

*  See  notes  by  Addison  K.  Sheldon  on  pases  29-31. 
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mounted,  and  called  to  the  people  dossing  the  river,  making 
the  signs  of  friendship  and  peace  used  by  savages.  As  soon 
as  he  was  seen  many  savages  came  to  him  and,  among  others, 
four  at  the  head  of  them  with  tomahawks  in  hand,  without 
bows  or  arrows,  making  cries,  and  seeing  them  approach- 
within  a  stone's  throw,  he  was  afraid,  made  a  sign  with  his 
cap  as  though  he  were  calling  people  back  of  him  and  mount- 
ing his  horse  he  galloped  eight  leagues  to  camp  without  stop- 
ping. 

Saturday  10th  of  the  month. 

Feast  day  of  the  glorious  Martyr,  Saint  Lawrence  (died 
Aug.  10,  A.  D.  258).  The  camp  marched  along  the  river,  fol-. 
lowing  the  band  (of  savages)  and  having  discovered  on  the 
other  side  of  the  creek  a  village  with  a  number  of  houses  and. 
people  passing  from  one  side  to  the  other  by  a  ford,  making 
calls  easily  heard  because  only  the  creek  was  between  us,  we' 
made  the  signs  of  peace  and   friendship  spoken  ,  of  .  before.1- 
Twenty-five  or  thirty  savages  came  to  the  edge  of  the  creek 
to.  talk  with  us.    We  heard  easily  what  they  said./  The  sav- 
age of  Don  Christophe  la  Seme,  who  recognized  the  language' 
of  his  nation,  told  the  lieutenant  general  that  they  asked  for; 
peace  and  that  he  should  come  into  their  village.  } 

They  made  signs  looking  at  the  sum*  which  meant  that 
the  Spaniards  need  wait  only  one  day  for  their  visit.   At  once 
the  savage  of  Don  Christophe  La  Seine  resolved  to  cross  over 
to  the  other  side  in  spite  of  the  fear  he  had  the  day  before. 
.The  camp  halted  opposite  the  village  and  the  savage  took  off. 
his  clothing  in  order  to  swim  across,  with  consent  of.  his  mas- 
ter.    The  lieutenant  general  told  him  to  tell  his  nation  that; 
he  would  come  and  visit  them  with  no  design  of  doing  them 
the  least  injury,  as  they  could  easily  see  since  he  had  just  dis-  ■ 
covered  them  without  any  strategems,  as  he  might  have  done; 
when  he  learned  they  were  singing  and  dancing  not  more  than 
two  leagues  distant.   Thus  they  might  confer  with  us  in  en- 
tire safety  for  peace  and  the  friendly  union  which  should  ex-7 
ist  between  brothers  and  subjects  of  the  same  king.  The 
lieutenant  general  gave  tobacco  for  the  savage  to  cany  toV 
them,  which  is  the  usual  custom  at  these  meetings. 


32.  A  party  of  Pani-Maha  on  a  hunting  expedition  had  evidently- 
retreated  before  the  Spaniards  in  order  to  draw  them  to  the  country 
of  the  Otoptata.  But  the  Pani-Maha  had  a  species  of  religion  based 
on  the  worship  of  a  certain  number  of  stars  and  their  chief  villages 
were  always  arranged  in  a  certain  relation  to  each  other.  On  this  ac- 
count, no  doubt,  these  signs  which  the  Spaniards  interpreted  in  their 
own  way. 
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Shar-i-tar-ish  was  a  principal  chief  of  the  Grand  Pawnee  tribe. 
lie  was  son  of  another  chief  of  the  same  namo  mentioned  as  Char-ac- 
tar-ish  by  Lieutenant  Pike  who  met  him  at  the  (Irani  Pawnee  village 
on  the  Republican  river  in  180G.  The  subject  of  this  portrait  succeeded 
his  elder  brother,  Ta-re-ca-wa-ho  as  head  chief.  The  latter  was  invited 
to  visit  the  president  at  Washington,  but  refused  because  he  thought 
the  Pawnee  the  greatest  people  on  earth  and  would  not  condescend  to 
go  in  person.  lie  sent  Shar-i-tar-ish  in  his  stead.  Shar-i-tar-ish  was 
then  a  young  man,  six  feet  tall,  well  proportioned  and  of  fine  appear- 
ance. His  portrait  was  made  at  Washington.  Soon  after  his  return 
lie  became  head  chief  and  died  a  l.'ttle  later,  aged  thirty.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ish-ca-te-pi  somelimes  spelled  I --ka-tap-pi  and  called  "The 
Wicked  Chief." 
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End  of  Military  Note  Hook. 

The  last  leaves  of  the  record  of  this  journal  were  evident- 
ly lost  like  those  of  the  beginning:.  However,  as  we  Rnow 
that  the  massacre  of  the  Spaniards  took  place  the  day  after 
their  meeting  with  the  Optoptata  and  their  allies,  there  is 
every  ground  for  supposing  that  the  manuscript  ended  at  the 
date  of  August  10,  1720  and  that  its  author  was  killed  the 
next  day.  v 

News  of  the  Massacre  Carried  to  the  French. 

•At  any  rate  the  news  of  the1  disaster  to  the  expedition 
was  known  in  all  its  details  at  Kaskaskia  about  t^e  beginning 
of  November.  The  first  rumors  of  it  probably  arrived  a 
month  earlier,  for  it  seems  the  same  event  referred  to  in  the 
following  letter.  However,  since  the  Spaniards  were  not  al- 
ways in  a  body,  the  letter  may  refer  to  an  isolated  detach- 
ment. 

Slavery  and  Human  Sacrifice  in  Nebraska  Region. 

"All  the  nations  of  the  Missouri"  wrote  Boisbriant  on 
October  5,  1720:,:',  "have  made  peace  with  the  Pani-Maha,  but 
they  utterly  refuse  to  consider  with  the  Padoka.  The  Otop- 
tata  and  the  Canzes  have  been  at  war  with  the  latter  (Pad- 
oka).  They  have  taken  250  slaves.  '  As  in  the  village  wHere 
they  have  taken  these  there  were  many  Spaniards,  twenty  of 
these  are  among  the  slain.  This  news  has  been  brought  to 
Sieur  Boisbriant  by  four  Frenchman  whom  he  had  given 
permission  to  go  and  buy  horses'  from  the  "Panyouessa3* 
•  (Wichita).  Before  the  arrival  of  these  French,  that  nation 
:  had  also  defeated  a  village  of  Padoka.  It  had  led  away  100' 
slaves  whom  it  had  burned  without  mercy  from  day  to  day. 
Our  French  ransomed  four  or  five  from  the  flames,  but  their 
generosity  was  ill  rewarded.  The  wretches  ran  away  a  little 
later  and  carried  with  them,  the  clothing  of  their  liberators." 
— <-and  further  on  "A  Spaniard  escaped  from  the  defeat  re- 
corded above.  He  is  with  the  Canzes  (Kansas).  We  have 
written  a  Frenchman  who  -is  on  the  Missouri,  to  ransom  the 
Spaniard  and  bring  him  this -fall  to  Sieur  Boisbriant.  He 
hopes  to  draw  from  the  Spaniard  information  of  the  com- 
merce which  the  Spanish  carry  on  with  the  savages  and  to 
learn  from  him  if  there  are  mines  in  that  region." 

33.  Letter  dated  at  Kaskakias. 

34.  According  to  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians  the  Paniouo>?a 
were  the  Wichita.  It  is  necessary  to  concede  that  these  Indian?  lived 
at  that  time  not  far  from  the  river  of  the  Kanza. 

•  See  notes  by  A<Mis'»n  E.  Sheldon  on  paffea  29-31. 
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Chon-ca-pe,  sometimes  written  Shunk-co-pe,  was  also  called  "Big*, 
Kanzas."     lie  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century.      He  Was  a. 
signer  of  the  treaty  of  1825  made  at  Council  Bluffs,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Otoe  tribe.     Soon  after,  he  was  called  to  Washington  to 
meet  the  president.     At  this  visit  this  portrait  was  made.     The  grizzly 
bear  necklace  is  a  trophy  of  a  victory  over  one  of  those  fierce  animals. 


4, 
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On  November  22,  1720,  Boisbriant  gave  more  precise  in- 
■  formation.  .•■    •  ' 

Ml     "The  Spaniards  to  the  number  of  250,  accompanied' by 
;;the  Padoka"  nation,  came  to  make  an  establishment  on  the 
Missouri.   On  the  way  they  defeated  five1-  nations.   The  com- 
•mandant  believed,  after  one  splendid  victory,  he  was  strong 
.'  enough  to  withstand  anything.    He  sent  part  of  his  force v to 
conduct  the  slaves  taken  in  the  villages  he  had  destroyed  and 
advanced  within  15  leagues  of  the  Otoptata.  -His  plan,'  was 
I  to  extirpate  that  nation.   He  had  with  him  then  60  Spaniards 
land  150  Padokas. „  ,  ".}■": .•' 

it  •  • ' y'%.:r>'.y'-i':*$ifc  ■ 

;,Oto  Deceive  the  Spaniards.  ;  v     ;  < '  vv  ^r^r 

•   •  .  •  :fviv\Yyy}<  -y/^s^, 

-The  Otoptata,  warned  by  the  Pani-Maha  of  the  Spanish 
1  approach,  marched  to  meet  him.    They  called  ^themselves 
••Pani-Maha,  which  was  rendered  easier  since  they  spoke  .the 
.•language  of  the  Pani-Maha  as  though  their 'native  language. 
^The  Spanish  commander,  deceived,  asked  if  ; there  were,  any 
:;French  on  the  Missouri  river  and  assured  them;  that  he' would 
'give  them  a  great  quantity  of  goods  if  they } would  deliver : 
£  French  into  his  hands.  They  replied  that  there'  were  French 
I with  the  Otoptata  and  that  they  would  make  it  easy  for  him 
Mo  capture  them.    They  passed  the  night  '  together,'-  but  in 
|very  different  ways.  -  The  Otoptata  danced,  "  the  Padoka  fled 
"from  fear,  while  the  Spaniards,    abandoned  by  their;  alHe$ 
I  kept'  on  their  guard.    The  Spaniards- -feared  nothing,  since 
I  they  trusted  in  such  a  great  number  of  the  pretended  Pani- 
Maha.  '  :  :  \- 


pi'?  35.    The  Padouka  (Comanche)  are  allies  to  the  &reat  Shoshonean 
'family  whose  diverse  branches,  located  at  first  in  the  north,  successively 
/occupied  a  wide  territory  which  stretched  from  Vancouver  Island as 
•  far  as  Texas.     In  1720  the  Padouka  dwelt  near- the  headwaters  of  the  ' 
Kansas.     It  was  there  that  Bourgmont.in  1724  came  to  visit 'them  in 
'order  to  break  their  alliance  with  the  Spaniards.   '  But  these  Indians, 
essentially  nomads,  living  in  tents,  always  at  war  with  their  neighbors, 
later  emigrated  south  and  crossed  the  Red  river.     By  virtue  of  infor- 
mation we  may  point  out  that  this  author  of  the  Spanish  manuscript 
already  cited,  who  very  well  knew  the  Indians  of  Texas,  was  astonished 
because,  in  spite  of  his  extensive  researches  he  was  not  able  to  under- 
stand what  had  become  of  the  great   nation   of  the  Padouka  which 
numbered  2,000  warriors — and,  in  consequence,  supposed  that  these  In- 
dians dispersed  and  formed  the  following  nations:     Wetepahatoe  (one 
of  the  tribes  of  the  Kiowa),  Kiawa,  Kanenawish,  Kalteka,  Dotame,  etc. 

36.  Two  of  these  tribes,  according  to  Father  Charlevoix  made  part 
of  the  Otoptata  nation,  but  this  statement  seems  doubtful.  • 
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Oto  Destroy  the  Spanish  Army. 

On  the  next  day  the  savages  proposed  an  Iroquois  dance. 
The  Spaniards  agreed  and  unloaded  their  mules  in  order  to 
rest.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  Otoptata  asked 
for  the  lances  of  the  Spaniards  for  their,  dancers  to  use  in  the 
dance  and  they  were  granted  them.4'  •  The  chief  of  the  sav- 
ages during  the  dance  formed  his  warriors  .in  groups  about 
the  Spaniards  who  were  always  un.der  arms.  When  he  saw 
everything  arranged  as  he  wished  he  fired  a  pistol  upon  the 
Spanish.  At  the  signal  all  his  men  attacked  with  such  im- 
petuosity that  all  the  Spaniards  were  killed  in  less  than  an 
instant.  Only  four  of  them  were  quick  enough  to  mount  their 
horses  and  drive  their  mules  ahead  of  them.  But  some  young 
warriors  seized  their  quivers,  shot  and  killed  two  of  them. 
The  two  sole  survivors  of  the  sixty  Spaniards  pushed  on  to- 
ward Mexico,  which  they  could  reach  with  difficulty  depriv- 
eu  as  they  were  of  all  provisions.  ''">;•'■/■' 

The  chaplain  of  the  detachment  was  made  prisoner.  The 
Otoptata  chief  was  bringing  him  to  Sieur  Boisbriant,  but  the 
chief  was  compelled  to  turn  back  on  receiving  news  that  the 
Itenards  (Fox)  had  come  to  attack  his  village.  A  man  named 
Chevallier  was  ordered  to  go  in  search  of  the  chaplain. 
Spaniards  Plan  to  Colonize  Nebraska  Country. 

'This  undertaking  of  the  Spanish  shows  the  necessity  of 
establishing  a  post  on  the  Missouri. ;  They  brought  with  them 
a  large  number  of  oxen",  cows  and  sheep  which  proves  their 
purpose  to  make  a  permanent  settlement. 
Booty  from  the  Battlefield. 

-  '  ■  According  to  Charlevoix  there  were  two  chaplains.  "All 
that  was  told  me"  said  he  "related' to  the  chaplain  who  was' 
slain  and  from  whom  was  taken  a  book  x>f  prayers  which  I 
have  not*  seen.  It  was  apparently  his  breviary.  I  purchased 
his  pistol,  his  shoes  were  worthless,  arid  the  savage  would  not 
part  with  the  ointment  because  when  taken  it  was  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  all  kinds  of  ills.  I  was  curious  to  know  how  he 
used  it  and  he  replied  that  it  was  enough  to. swallow  a  little 
at  a  time  and  whatever  illness  one  had  he  was  instantly  cur- 
ed. He  assured  me  that  he  had  not  yet  tried  it  and  I  coun- 
selled him  not  to  do  so.  We  find  the  savages  here  very  coarse. 
There  is  much  need  of  spirituality  or  at  least  that  their  minds 
should  be  as  open  as  those  who  have  had  more  intercourse 
with  us."   *   '  

37.  According  to  Dumont  the  Spaniards,  after  having  made  a  treaty 
with  the  Indians,  had  given  them  arms  to  attack  the  French.  He  adds 
what,  seems  correct  (after  correcting  the  names),  that  the  Oto  and.  their 
allies,  taken  for  Pani  by  the  Spaniards,  leatned'from  the  mouth  of  the 
latter  (the  Spaniards)  that  they  had  come  to  destroy  them  (the  Oto>. 

•  Seo  notes  by  Addison  10.  Sheldon  on  pagrea  .29-31. 


ed  at  a  nation  called  Octotata,  two  hundred  leagues  from^yjfe 
here." 


.  .■fA,'' 
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The  spoils  of  the  Spaniards  were  spattered  everywhere.  >*\ 
The  letter  of  Charlevoix  is  dated  at  Michillimakinac.  The 
following   one  was  written  to  the  Illinois  by  the  engineer  , /SS 
Lallemand  who  explored  the  mines  of  the  Maramek  river  re-  1  .sfS 
gion. 

"The  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico"3-  Says  he  "came  three  or -  ^ 
four  months  ago  with  the  design  to  establish  themselves  onf  ^l 
the  Missouri.  They  had  with  them  a  number  of  mules  loaded?  £$f| 
with  all  kinds  of  tools  to  work  the  mines.  They  drove  with?''?^ 
inem  a  numl>er  of  cows  and  sheep.  In  this  array  they  arriv-- 

§ 

"They  took  only  40  days  to  reach  the  Octotata.  It  is  pre^|r^ 
sumed  that  they  did  -not  move  rapidly  on  account  of  the  bag-%'^p 
gage  and  the  animals  which  they  brought  with  them."39 
Distance  from  Santa  Fe  to  Nebraska  Country. 

"It  is  believed  that  it 'is  not  more  than  120  leagues*0  from.I-:Si 
New  Mexico  to  the  Octotata.  These  savages  say  there  is  aV^|f| 
fort  built  of  stone  four  days  journey  from  where  they  are." 

"On  their  way  they  killed  and  destroyed  many  savage^; 
nations.    They  flattered   themselves  they  Would  finish  the$*^' 
others.    The  affair  turned  our  differently."  |J£f|| 
Account  of  Charlevoix.  : 

"The  Octotata  who  were  on  the  hunt  learned  all  the?S%|5 
cruelties  which  the  Spanish  had  inflicted  on  their  neighborship 
They  dissimulated  'and  came  to  the  number  of  60  to  smolce^£|| 
the  pipe  of  peace  with  their  new  hosts,  the  Spaniards,  •  who  v. 
suspected  nothing.    The  savages  all  of  a  sudden  gave  a  great  ^Sl' 
cry  which  was  the  signal  to  strike  them  down,  they  did  this£f|8|| 
so  well  only  one  remained.   The  mules  took  fright  and  fled  onfeip 
the  run  with  their  loads.  The  prisoner  whom  the  savages  had V 
captured  was  a  monk  of  San  Juan  de  Dios.  He  escaped  a  little.;' 
later.     The  savages  were  foolish  enough  to  let  him  have  aV:!^ 
horse  in  order  to  show- them  how  to  ride  one.*1    His  shrewdr ■% :;^r; 
ness  had  been  too  smart  for  them  and  he  fled  with  all  speed.' ;(vf^ 
Since  then  it  is  learned  that  other  Spaniards  had  returned  to' ^H^f 
the  attack  and  that  they  had  met  the  same  fate  as  the  first,  |  V||' 
excepting  one  whom  the:  savages  would  send  here  at  once.   M.'^  jfp 

38.    This  letter  is  dated  April  5,  1721. 

:>D.    This  note  is  found  on  the  margin  of  the  document. 

40.  This  figure  is,  manifestly,  incorrect.  The  figure  of  300  leagues,/;  |>i 
as  givon  by  the  Spaniards,  approaches  very  much  nearer  to  the  truth. I^-^-. 

41.  Charlevoix  says  that    the    Chaplain    who    escaped    from  the;J<~||j 
"Missouristes"  was  a  remarkable  horseman  and  the  Indians   who,  ac-/*';^§|| 
cording  to  Dumont,  did  not  know  how  to  manage  a  horse,  greatly  ad-iV:: 
mired  his  skill.      Before  fleeing  the  "Jacobin"  had  nad  the  foresight ^  .^M; 
to  prepare  a  package  of  food.  :  V:\3«f 


•  it  K.  Sheldon  on  pnpp-s  2r\-:U. 
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de  Boisbriant  has  shown  me  several  documenfs  written  in 
Spanish,  among  others  one  which  is  marked  Ese/jadras  with 
the  names  of  those  who  apparently  were  on  guard  for  that 
day.'  The  other  papers  are  songs  or  hymns  and  prayers  to 
the  Virgin.  There  are  some  leaves  of  the  breviary  oiN  the 
Spanish  monk  and  some  rosaries  with  their  crosses,  evident 
proof  that  the  savages  have  not  made  up  a  tale.  From  this 
it  must  appear  that  there  are  rich  mines  on  the  Missouri 
since  the  Spaniards  wish  to  penetrate  there  whether  desired 

or  not."  .  ''      '  '  '; 

...      ,  *  - < 

Hope  of  Mines  in  Missouri  River  Region.  V 

•  :  Poor  Lallement  who,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  never  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  in  the  region  of  the  river  Maramek  any- 
f  thing  but  very  poor  mines  difficult  tov work,,  had  not  yet, lost 
-•his  illusions.  It  was  for  him  a  deadly  irony,  the  news  of  the' 
'"  death  of  the  Spanish  prospectors,  duped  Tike  himself  by  the 

•  chimerical  prospectus  of  the  Company  of  the  Indies,  coming 
"just  at  this  time  to  beguile  him. 

In  Le  Page  du  Pratz  there  is  a  long  account,  very  pictur- 
esque but  fantastic,  of  the  arrival  at  Kaskaskia  of  Indians 
.-bearing  the  spoils  of  the  Spaniards.    His  account  would  make 
.one  think  a  whole  convent  had  been  massacred,  so  much  one 
/glimpses  of  defiling  of  chasubles,  of  stoles,  of  surplices,  of 
crosses  and  candlesticks.  ■*  -  \  \'. 

But  what  is  for  us  more  interesting  Du  Pratz  adds: 
Spanish  Maps  of  Nebraska  Region.  ;  ' 

"The  Indians  brought  with  them  the  map  which  .had  so 
ill-guided  the  Spaniards.    After  having  examined  it,  it  .seems 
fto  me  better,  for  the  west  of  our  colony  which  is  toward  them, 
..than  for  the  region  which  concerns  us.     According  to  this 
map  it  appears  that  the  Red  River  and'  the  Arkansas  must 
bend  more  than  I  have  said  and  that  the  source  of  the  Mis- 
r  souri  is  more  to  the  west  than  shown  by  our  geographers — 
.since  the  Spaniards  should  know  that  region  better  than  the 
French  who  have  given  notes  upon  it."  ; 
Where  Did  Massacre  Take  Place?  •  ;  •  .  . 

•  Let  us  now  see  whether  the  documents  which  precede,  in 
'  spite  of  their  apparent  lack  of  certainty,  may  not,  in  reality, 

be  sufficiently  exact  to  determine  with  satisfactory  approx- 
imation, the  place  where  the  massacre  of  the  Spaniards  oc- 
curred. 

Not  in  Osage  Country. 

Let  us  observe,  at  the  start,  that  the  expedition  did  not 
go  to  the  Osage,"  as  Le  Page  du  Pratz  believed,  but  to  the 
Pani,  most  of  whose  tribes  then  dwelt  to  the  north  of  or  along 

•  See  notea  by  Addison  E.  Sheldon  on  pagres  29-31. 
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the  middle  course  of  the  river  Platte.    The  Spanish  officers 
seemed  much  better  informed  than  that  author  thinks  and 
would  therefore  seek  to  avoid  contact  with  the  Osage*  who  ^ 
had.  always  shown  themselves  faithful  allies  of  the  French. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Spanish,  who  held  only  distant  friend- 
ly relations   (except  with  the  Apache  and  Padoka)  could 
hardly. yet  have  knowledge  of  the  peace,  quite  recent,  between^ 
the  Pani-Maha  and  our  allies  the  Missouri,  the  Oto  and  the fl 
Kanza.  V, 

The  Platte  or  Kansas  River? 

The  geographic  hints  contained  in  the  last  leaves  of  the  M 
note  book  of  the  route  furnish  only  rather  Vague  information  al' 
and  the  author  seems  a  little  lost  among  the  divers  branches  .  .  ^ 
which  join  the  river  "Jesus-Maria."    However,  since  it  must;';?' 
relate  to  some  affluent  of  the  Kanzas — or  of  the  river  Platted 
— the  description  seems  precise  enough  to  show  that  the 
river,  not  navigable  and  full  of  islands,  which  the  Spaniards^ 
in  search  of  the  Paiy,  crossed  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  August, 
1720,  (after  having  traveled  300  leagues)  could  be  none  other 
than  the  river  Platte,  whose  name  indicates4*  that  it  is  as/Jfi 
broad  as  it  is  shallow.  J 

So  far  as  the  Creek  of  "Saint  Lawrence",  a  veritable 
river,  since  the  mules  could  hardly  cross  it  in  the  month  of. 'if* 
August,  in  studying  the  map  of  this  region,  and  in  compar-^! 
ing  the  place  then  inhabited  by  the  Oto,  with  the  various  dis-  *l 
tances  indicated  which  otherwise  show  remarkable  agree- -^3 
men t,  one  may,' we  believe,  identify  it  most  surely  with  the  $ 
Loup  Fork  and  the  name  of  this  river  comes  from  the  sur-;-^ 
name  of  the  tribe  of  Loup  Indians,  which  our  trappers  gave:  || 
at  another  time  to  the  later  Pani-Maha  along  its  banks.  .  ■  :|g 
Paris  Editor  Believes  it  was  at  Junction  of  Loup  and  Platte.  ^| 

The  -Spanish  expedition  was,  then,  exterminated  on  Au- 
gust  11,  1720,    by  the  Oto  and  Pani-Maha  at  a  point  below, 
but  very  near,  the  junction  of  the  Loup  Fork  and  the  river 
Platte.   This  place  is  in  fact,  located  in  a  straight  line  about  4^ 
25  leagues  from  the  Missouri.    And  the  disaster  according  ;0 
to  Boksbriant,  occurred  about  15  leagues  west  of  the  Otoptata  ::}fl 
who  dwelt  about  8  hours  in  an  air  line,  from  Missouri.       "  JM 

When  once  the  gold  mines  had  vanished  it  does  not  seem  '•§! 
that  the  Spaniards  renewed  their  efforts,  although  this  dis-  V Jf 
patch  from  Bienville  on  April  25,  1722,  reports:  ':. 

"I  learned  a  little  while  ago,  from  the  savages  of  the 
Missouri,  that  the  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico  calc  ilated  to  re- 
turn  and  demand  satisfaction  from  those  who  defeated  them, 
and  to  make  at  the  same  time,  a  settlement  upon  the  river  of 
the  Kanzes  (Kansas)- which  flows  into  Missouri." 
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Revenge  on  the  French. 

And  one  might  also  ask  whether  it  was  not  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Spaniards  that  the  Indians  massacred,  about 
.1725-26,  under  mysterious  circumstances  the  garrison  of  Fort 
d'Orleans,44  then  reduced  on  account  of  economy,  to  8  men. 
ilt:was  then,  we  have  already  stated,  commanded  by  Dubois, 
the"  first  husband  of  the  "Princess  of  the  Missouri." 


',42.  A  tribe  of  this  nation  lived  at  this  period  a  little  below  the 
junction  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Kansas  but  most  of  the  Osage  lived 
■  in' the  valley  of  the  river  which  still  bears  their  name. 

.43.  "It  is  only  navigable  for  very  small  hunting  canoes,"  Journal 
of  Truteau  (American  Historical  Review,  January  1914.)  renin  du 
Lac  says'  that  one  can  navigate  it'  only  in  the  springtiqie. 

44.  This  fort  whose  site  is  not  exactly  known  was  located  on  the 
Missouri  a  few  leagues  above  its  junction!  with  Grand  river. 


notes  by  addisoniE.  Sheldon 
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iv  :  Under  the  title,  "The' Spanish  Caravan",1  Sheldon's  "History  and 
Stories  of  Nebraska",  first  edition  published  in  1013,  gave  a  summary 
of  what  was  then  known  upon  this  subject'.and  a  critical  review  of  con- 
jectures upon  it.     The  new  information  contained  in  this  article  clears 

-  up  many  of  the  conjectures  and  gives  us  an  historical  basis  for  the  real 
story.  ,  •  ;   •  : 

:;  2.  The  discovery  of  new  documents,  upon  Louisiana  and  the  Missouri 
river  region  in  the  last  20  years  has  been  full  of  interesting  encourage- 
ment. These  documents  were  generally  j sent  from  .New  Orleans  to 
.-France  or  to  Spain  during  the  18th  century;'.; '  They  were  filed  away  in 
•pigeon  holes  from  which  they  are  now  being* rescued  by  the  diligent 
-scholarship  of  Europe  and  America.    . •  \;:.>^>;v : 

:>  3.  .-The  books  mentioned  by  the  French  editor,  in  his  notes  1,  2,  3,  are 
•  the  chief  bases  of  our  knowledge  of  the, French  Province  of  Louisiana 
[as "it; wag- 150  years  ago.  The  Missouri  country  (including  Nebraska) 
/was  even  then  known  in  its  general  features  from  reports  of  French 

v  fur-traders.-  '."•('/'.'.' 

4. "  Pierre  Francois  Xavier  de  Charlevoix,  born  29  October,  1682,  died 
1' February,  1761.  Twice  visited  Canada.  Wrote  "History  of  New 
France"  and  "Journal  and  Letters"  of  his  travels. 

, '  .Page  6  •  :!• 

'  .  5.  Pierre  Margry,  born  8  December, '1818,  at  Paris.  '  Died  27  March, 
1894,  at  Paris.  He  was  author  of  many  important  books  on  early  his- 
tory of  America — most  valuable- of  them?six  volumes  on' French  and 
Spanish  explorations  entitled  "Memoires  ret  •  Documents  pour  servir  a 

.  l'histoire  des  origines  francaises  des  pays  d'outremer."  Volume  six  of 
this  series  contains  the  most  important  documents  relating  to  the  Mis- 

-souri  river  region  including  the  present. Nebraska.  (See  a  fine  article 
on  Margry's  life  work  in  the  Louisiana  Historical  Quarterly  for  April, 
1922.) 
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C.    John  Law,  born  in  1071,  died  1729,  was  a  shrewd  Scotch  economist 
and  promoter.     His  most  famous  financial  promotion  was  tlie  Company  Iv; 
of  the  Indies.      This  company  sold  shares  to  the  French  public  based  -I 
upon  tlie  expectation  of  great  profit  from  the  region  known  as  the  Pro-  .*,; 
vince  «»f  Louisiana,  including  the  present  Nebraska.     The  company  had  C 
the  support  of  the  French  government  and  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  '  % 
French  foreign  tiade.      The  immediate  expectation  of  profit  was  from'!? 
tlie  development  of  mines  in  the  Missouri  river  region.      These  mines  fV 
were  reported  as  having  vast  quantities  of  all  kinds  of  metals.     The '■$). 
shares  in  the  Indies  Company  rose  to  a  premium  of  4,000%.     A  perfect  0i 
craze  to  make  fortunes  out  of  the  undeveloped  resources  in  the  Mississ- 
ippi  Valley  seized  the  French  public.      It  was  impossible  for  these  ex-  '-ffi 
pectations  to  be  realized  at  once,  and,  after  a  period  of  three  years  of  ^ 
the  wildest  speculation,  the  company  went  up  in  smoke  and  its  share- 
holders  were  ruined.     This  is  called  "The  Mississippi  Bubble."     It  was 
accompanied  with  a  large  issue  of  paper  money  through  the  Royal  Bank  l&t 
controlled  by  John  Law.  '  \.   -  ,'•  -  VjW 

7.    The  Rue  Quinquempoix  was  the  location  of  the  stock-exchange  at-^f 
Paris  in  1720.      It  corresponded  in  the    popular    language    with    the Tv 
American  phrase  "Wall  Street."  .  » 

S.  The  original  French  is  more  musical  and  sarcastic  than  the  best  .J: 
translation:*  ' '  -  ■  ■ 

Les  Mines,  Ton  y  fouillera  • - 

Car,* sans  doute  on  en  trouvera  > "".'^k 

Si  la  Nature  en  a  mis!  "J£ 

0.    Tlie  Otoe  occupied  in  general,  southeastern  Nebraska  a  century;'^ 
ago.      Tlie  salt  basin  at  Lincoln  was  near  the  dividing  line  between  v& 
territory  claimed  by  the  Pawnee  and  claimed  by  the  Otoe.     Both  tribes 
gathered  salt  at  the  basin.      In.  1868-70  bands  of  Otoe  and  bands  of 
Pawnee  camped  frequently  on  the  homestead  in  Seward  county,  where  "r^f. 
the  editor  of  this  magazine  lived  as  a  boy.  ' 
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10.  Morse's  Geography  of  the  World  (copy  dated  1805  in  the  Histori- 
cal  Society  library)  has  the  legend  "R.  Plate  or  Shallow  R.",  upon  the  (iV 
chief  stream  on  the  map  in  the  Nebraska  region.     The  French  editor  ^ 
(or  his  printer)  has  simply  misspelled  the  word  in  suggesting  that  the 
river  is  ever  called  "Swallow."      In  the  Otoe    language  Ne-brath-ka^£; 
means  Water  Shallow.  .  .  . /■  '-'it 

Page  0  r 

11.  This  chief  of  the  Metchigamias  is  the  original  from   which   the.  ^ 
name  of  the  modern  city  of  Chicago  is  derived.  "\"; " 

Page  11  i  -  v.^-, 

12.  "Salt  Marshes  of  the  Lake  of  Nimnehaw"  is  the  earliest  reference 

I  have  found  in  literature  to  the  Nemaha  river.  It  suggests  that  the  ]fi 
early  explorers  had  the  idea  that  the  salt  basin  at  Lincoln  was  connected  v\- 
with  the  streams  we  now  call  Nemaha.  . 

13.  'By  section  lines  the  site  of  the  great  Otoe  [.village  near  Yutan  is  ^  ■ 
25  miles  west  and  about  eleven  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Platte.     This  ,'/;-; 
village  was  the  capital  city  of  the  Otoe  tribe  for  100  years  or  more.  ' 
Its  remains  today  cover  640  acres  of  land.  i  v.!. 
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14.  "Fresh  Sand  Cherries."  In  the  original  French  "des  feuilles 
d'Oloues  (?)  fraiches.""  The  Paris  editor  inserts  the  question  mark 
into  the  Spanish  text,  evidently  not  understanding  what  kind  of  wild 
fruit  is  meant.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  Platte  Valley  in  the  month 
■of  August  knows  that  sand  cherries  are  the  most  abundant  fruit  to  be 
found  and  most  likely  to  be  thp  one  eaten  by  this  bana  of  Indians. 

15.  "The  great  number  of  islands  in  the  river"  certainly  fits  the  Platte 
better  than  any  other  stream  between  Santa  Fe  and  the  Missouri  river. 

Page  17  .     •  •  • 

16.  The  junction  of  the  river  Jesus-Maria  with  the  creek  named  St. 
Lawrence  by  the  Spanish  commarnder  "in  such  a  manner  that  if  we  had 

J^not  already  crossed  it  would  be  impossible  to,  do  so,",  suggests;  one.  of 
*Sj|: three  difficulties,  great  depth  of  water,  very  swift  current  or  difficult 
"'banks.  Either  of  the  first  two  would  fit  the  junction  of  the  Loup  and 
the  Platte  today.  -\  ;  .  •     . £>. 

;  Page  21  :.  V; .      .--"■■-f  • 

17.  Early  records  of  the  plains  Indians  clearly  show  a'  system  of 
Slavery  or  servitude  for  captives.  Human  sacrifice  is  known  to  have 
existed  among  the  Pawnee  in  Nebraska,  with  many  citations  on  that 
point.  t  Y?" 

Page  25  '.     '•  • 

18.  "An  Iroquois  dance."  IThe  Iroquois  tribe  set  the  style  in  dancing 
for  all  other  Indian  tribes  in  North  America.  More  than  thirty  differ- 
ent Iroquois  dances  are  described  by  competent  writers  on  the  subject. 
Each  dance  had  a  distinct  style  and  signification.    >  . 


.: Page  26  '«•."■.-     ..  ;  • ; 

-  ID.  The  distance  from  Santa  Fc  to  the  junction  of  the'  Loup  and- the 
Platte,  as  measured  in  air  line  across  the  map  today  is  619  miles.  ;,  The 
distance  by  railroad,  via  Denver  from  Columbus,  Nebmska  to  Santa  Fe 
is  965  miles.  The  league  unit  of  measurement  is  about  3  miles. .  The 
French  kilometre  is  about  3-5th  of  a  mile.  . 

Page  27  •  ; 

20.  Mines  in  the  Missouri  region.  All  the  early  explorers"  got  the 
;  idea  of  very  rich  mines  in  the  region  now  occupied  by  the  states  of  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Iowa.  There  are  in  fact  rich  mines  in 
that  region,  but  not  the  kind  either  the  Spanish  or  French  could  utilize 
at  that  time.  A  number  of  early  references  to  .  "Spanish.  Mines,"  on 
the  Weeping  Water  refer  beyond  doubt  to  the  excavations  on  the  Pol- 
lard farm  at  Nehawka,  studied  twenty  years  ago  by  Curator  Blackman 
and  others  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society.  About  forty 
acres  of  limestone  hill  is  tunnelled  and  dug  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner,  probably  by  Indians  searching  for  flint.  Early  fur-traders 
saw  this  hill  and  carried  report  down  the  Missouri  of  Spanish  mines  on 
the  Weeping  Water.  There  were  expert  advertising  geniuses  in  1720 
as  well  as  in  1923. 
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LETTER  FROM  REV.  M.  A.  SHINE  ON 

THE  MASSACRE  OF  THJfi  SPANISH  EXPEDITION 

Plattsmout}*,  Nebr.,  July  5,  1923. 

Dear  Mr.  Sheldon: 

Being  somewhat  pressed  for  time,  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to 
give  as  much  attention  to  Baron  ile  Villiers  Article,  as  I  would  wish. 

.  .  However,  having  read  the  original  P>ench  article,  and  your  excel- 
lent and  substantial  translation  of  the  same,  I  most  certainly  agree  with 
you,  that  this 'article  on  the  Villasur  Expedition  of  1720,  is  of  great 
historical  importance  to  Nebraska.  i 

The  three  new  documents,  namely,  the  Leaf  from  the  Spanish  jour- 
nal of  the  expedition;  the  letter  of  Governor  Boisbriant,  dated  Novem- 
ber 22,  1720;  and  the  Mining  Engineer  Lallemand's  letter  of  April  5, 
1721,  give  us  some  new  and  contemporaneous  evidence  of  the  expedition. 

Hitherto,  the  reports  have  been  very  conflicting  and  confusing,  and 
the  scene, of  the  massacre  has  been  variously  located. 

While  I  was  inclined  to  follow  the  opinions  of  Prof.  John  B.  Dunbar, 
and  William  Dunn,  in  favor  of  the  North  Platte  location,  after  reading 
that  Spanish  Leaf,  I  am  now  convinced  that  the  Bar."»n  de  Villier's  lo- 
cation conforms  more  closely  to  the  Leaf's  description,  than  does  the 
North  Platte,  and  consequently  the  scene  of  the  massacre  would  be 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  p resent  Linwood,  Nebr. 

Various  dates  are  given  for  the  occurrence,  and  we  know  that 
Felipe  de  Tamaris,  one  of  the  soldiers  that  escaped  the  massacre, 
brought  the  news  of  the  Spanish  defeat  to  Santa  Fe,  on  September  6, 
1720.     There  were  a  few  other  survivors. 

The  Chaplain,  who  was  slain,  was  Father  Juan  Minguez,  a  Fran- 
ciscan, who  was  stationed  in  Santa  Fe  in  1705;  at  Zuni,  in  1706  and 
later  at  Nambe,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Santa  Clara  Missions  in  New  Mexico. 

The  rcute  of  the  expedition,  was  generally  northeast,  from  Santa 
Fe  to  Jicarilla,  (nOw  in  Conejos  County,  Colorado,)  then  to  Cuartelejo, 
in  Scott  County,  Kansas,  and  from  there  to  the  Jesus-Maria,  or  Platte 
river,  a  little  southwest  of  the  mouth  of  Prairie  Creek. 

It  now  appears  that  it  was  the  Loup  river  that  was  named  St. 
Lawrence  in  honor  of  that  famous  martyr,  whose  feast  day  falls  on 
August  tenth,  r  Undoubtedly  some  Spanish  documents  will  be  found, 
that  will  ihrow  more  light  on  the  event; 

MICHAEL  A.  SHINE. 
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FIRST  VISIT 
of 

NEBRASKA  INDIANS  TO  PARIS 
IN  1725 


The  following-  account  of  the  first  visit  of  Indians  from 
the  Nebraska  region  to  the  King  of  France,  and  Royal  court 
[■•■;  at  Paris  is  furnished  by  Rev.  M.  A.  Shine,  of  Plattsmouth. 
The  original  article  appeared  in  the  London  Postman,  Jan- 
uary 27,  172G.  It  was  copied  into  the  United  Slates  Catholic 
Historical  Magazine  for  April,  1890,  where  it  was  found  by 
Father  Shine.  It  confirms  the  account  translated  from  the 
Journal  des  Americanistes  in  many  respects  and  adds  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  relation  of  the  Indians  of  the  Missouri  val- 
ley to  France  two  centuries  ago: 

ILLINOIS,  OSAGE  AND  OTOPTATA  CHIEFS 
IN  PARIS,  IN  1725. 

Since  our  last,  came  in  the  mail  due  from  Holland  with  a 
farther  Account  from  Paris  of  the  four  Savages  of  Missis- 
sippi: 

On  the  28th  of  November,  the  four  Chiefs,  and  the  Sav- 
age Maid  were  again  presented  to  the  Company,  (of  the 
Indies)  when  the  Chief  of  the  Illinois,  as  a  Christian,  and  an 
ancient  Ally  of  the  French,  presented  his  Speech  to  the  Comp- 
troller General,  and  the  three  other  Chiefs  also  presented 
theirs  in  the  name  of  their  Three  Nations,  which  were  read 
by  the  Company's  Secretary. 

The  speech  of  the  Illinois  to  the  India  Company,  was  as 
follows: 

'The  Black  Gown*  tells  me  that  you  are  some  of  the 
most  eminent  Men  of  the  French  Nation,  whom  the  King  has 
made  Chiefs  of  Mississippi.  I  am  ashamed  to  be  so  little  in 
comparison  with  you.  Tho'  I  am  Chief  of  my  Village,  and 
esteemed  in  my  own  Country,  I  am  nothing;  but  1  love  Prayer 
and  the  French.  Therefore,  you  ought  to  love  me  and  and  to 
love  my  Nation,  which  has  always  been  allied  to  the  French. 

"The  French  are  with  us.  We  have  yielded  them  the 
country  which  we  possess  in  Cassakias.  We  are  very  well 
pleased  with  them,  but  we  don't  like  to  see  them  come  and 
mingle  themselves  with  us,  and  to  take  up  their  Habitations 
in  the  midst  of  our  Village  and  our  Deserts.  Tis  my  Opinion 
that  you  who  are  great  Chiefs,  should  leave  us  Masters  of  the 
country  where  we  have  placed  our  Fire. 

"Indians  commonly  called  a  priest  a  "black  gown." 

- 
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"I  am  come  hither  to  see  the' King  in  the  Name  of  my  j$ 
Nation  and  my  young  People.  •  When  shall  I  see  him?    All  S 
the  fine  Things  I  see  are  nothing  if  I  do  not  see  the  King,  our 
true  Father  and  yours,  and  if  P.  do  not  hear  His  Word  to  ve-M 
port  them  to  my  young  people.  :5 

"1  was  dead  some  Days  ago,  but  now  I  am  reviv'd,  be-  $ 
cause  great  Care  has  been  taken  of  me.  I  thank"  you  for  it,  ;g 
and  hoRe  that  you  will  continue  it.  :lh  short,  because  you  are  'ft 
our  Chiefs,  speak  kindly  to  me. that  my  young  People  may  he 
pleas'd  when  I  see  them  again,'  and  that  they  may  perceive  <| 
that  you  are  well  disposed  towards  us.  This  is  what  I  had  to  t§ 
say  to  vou,  who  am  your  Son,  and  a  Friend  of  the  French."  : 

'  " CHICAGOU.  .  M 


The  following  Speech  was  made  jto  the  India  Company  by ' 
the  Chiefs  of  the  Indian  Nations  calPd  "Missoury,  Osages,  and  M 
Otoptata.  v,-:v';-;tSv;  :'V|| 

"  Tis  now  Twelve  entire.  Moons !  since  we  set  out  from  jf 
our  lands  to  this  Country.  One  of  our -Chiefs  dy'd  by  the  way,  H 
the  others  were  left  on  the  Sea  Shore.  . 

"We  were  given  to  understand /that  the  King  and  Com-^| 
pany  demanded  some  of  each  of  our  .Nations.  We  are  here  iff 
now  before  you,  but  still  ignorant  of  what  you  want  with  us.  :!# 

"We  arc  ashamed  to  see  that|we  have  nothing  worth 
your  acceptance.    We  brought  jwithl us  some  Skins  and  the1j§ 
Workmanship  of  our  Wives,  which;  you  that  have  abundance'/? 
of  fine  things  of  more  importance  .would  not  have  valued,  but  :| 
all  was  lost  in  the  first  Ship  that  was  to  have  carry'd  us.  |# 

"We  can't  sufficiently  admire"  the  fine  things  which  we\f| 
see  every  day,  Things  which  we.stialTnever  forget,  and  which 
will  rejoyce  all  to  whom  we  relate  ,them. 

"We  are  very  well  pleas'd 'with, /the  Treatment  we  have  || 
met  with  since  we  came  to  this  Country,  but  were  uneasy  till 
we  arrived.  X 

"Our  Seniors  each  for  his,  Nation,  have,  enjoyn'd  and  ;;| 
charged  ns  to  lay  their  Demands  before  you. 

1.  "They  desire  you  not  to  abandon  them,  and  hope  the  | 
French  will  not  only  fumish  their  necessities,  but  maintain  -4 
their  union.  V    ^f^'  -M 

2.  "They  complain  that  they  never  had  any  Body  among 
them  to  instruct  them  to  pray,  but  one  White  Band**  lately 
come  thither,  with  whom  they  are  well  pleased. 

3.  "They  desire  you  to  send  us  back  furnish'd  with  your 
Promise.    They  are  all  looking  this  way  to  see  us  again. 
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y:  '  ^  4.  "The  French  have  told  us  that  you  consider  well  in  all 
r  this  Country,  and  that  the  Magazines  there  are  yours.  We 
p!are  in  your  power.  Consider  how  to  dispose  of  your  Bodies, 
fe.-'i"  After  the  reading  these  Speeches,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
|..:eral  ordered  his  Answer  to  be  read  to  all  of  them,  which  was 
^/composed  with  that  Spirit  proper  for  conversing  with  that 
^People,  and  the  better  to  be  understood  by  means  of  their  In- 
Interpreters.   He  gave  a  Copy  of  it  to  each  of.  their -Chiefs.. 

'  Then' he  caused  the  presents  of  the  Company  to  .be.  de- 
livered to  them,  consisting  of  a  Habut  compleatly  French,  be- 
Iriirig  a  blue  Coat  with  Silver  Buttons  and  Buttonholes,  scarlet 
KWaste  coats,  embroidered  with  Silver,  red  Breeches. and  Hose, 
IjSilver  Lac'd  Hats,  some  with  red  and  other? :>\with  blue 
^Feathers,  six  ruffled  Shirts,  six  Necks,  etc.  A  Savage  Habit, 
^consisting  of  a  Cloth  Wrapper,  five  Quarters  wide," with4 Silver 
|j;Lace  two  Inches  above  the  List,  which  is  lefti  there,'  because 
£*the  Savages  reckon  it  an  Ornament,  a  Braguet/i which  is  a 
S'quarter  of  an  Ell  of  scarlet  Cloth  adorned  "with  'silver .. Lace 
^above  the  Selvage.  This  they  make  use  of  to.  cover  their  Nu- 
I  'dities.  -  And  a  pair  of  Mitase,  which  are  Cloth". Stockings  half 
£.blue~and  half  red,. which  comes  up  to  the  Thigh^  arid  are  ty'd 

with:Ribbonds  to  their  Sashes.  •  ;         :'< , i_ — V 

P,\  The  Dress  presented  to  the  Savage  Girl/.?was. a  Damask 
£;Gown  of  Flame  Colour,  with  Gold  Flowers,  an  .iin<ler!Tetticoat 
lipi  the/same,  a  Panier,  two  pair  of  Boddice, •  six>Xac'd  Shifts, 
|;and  Ribbonds  of  Gold  and  Silver,  and  a  pair  of, Silk  Stockings. 


■THE-  ANSWER  OF  THE  COMPTROLLER -  GENERA'L  OF 

*  THE  FRENCH  INDIA  COMPANY,  TO"  THE  .SPEECH  OF 
>;;v  THE  FOUR  SAVAGES 

^  "'INSERTED  IN  OUR  LAST,  WHICH  ANSWER  WAS  ; 
^PRONOUNCED  BY  THE  COMPANY'S  SECRETARY.  ;,  ;V 

K     Hear  Illinois,  Missoury,  Osages  and  Otoptata  r  vi" \^  ' 
"I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  heaz-d  the  .Speech' of- the 

♦  Company,  I  see  you  here  with  Pleasure.  The  Company  will. 
|: always  think  of  you,  and  can  never  forget  your  saying.  '- 

r  "■■  "They  know,  Illinois,  that  you  are  a  Man  of  Prayer. 
I  They  conjecture  that  you  Missoury,  you  Osages,  you  Optata 
I  will  hear  the  Words  of  the  Missionaries  that 'shall .  be  sent 
I  unto  you.  •  v  '  v  •  K  •• 

|-  You  have  seen  how  many  People  the  great  .".  Onont;io 
I  (King)  commands.  You  cannot  but  know  how  his  Riches  and 
I  Magnificence  by  his  Palaces  and  Gardens  where  you  have 
I  been.  .•:  r.-^z'i 
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-This  great .t)iiontio  is  he  whom  we  all  obey.  He  is  our 
Father  and  .the  Governor  of  Louisiana  is  his  Interpreter.  He 
has  kindled  ^the  Fire  of  his  Council  at  New  Orleans.  Tis 
from  Whence  all  our  Thoughts  ought  to  proceed.  Hearken  not 
to  ^ypbther  Words  but  such  as  shall  be  delivered  to  you  from 
rthe:place.  They  will  be  the  Words  of  the  Great  Onontio.  If 
fybu  hear  them,  the  Roads  will  be  free,  and  you  will  have  very 
good  Hunting. 

"The  Company,  who  loves  you,  and  takes  you  into  their 
very  Bosom,  gives  you  Tobacco  to  make  your  hearts  merry, 
to  disperse  any  clouds  ,  that  might  overcast  your  Minds,  and 
to  keep  you  in  good  Humor  till  you  depart.  They  also  give 
you  Cloaths  for  you  to  wear  here,  and  others,  after  the  Fash- 
ion of  your  own  Nation.  They  made  the  like  provision  for 
the  good  Woman  that  is  come  with  you." 

On  the  22d  of  November  these  Savages  set  out  for  Foun- 
tainbleau.  On  the  24th,  they  were  carried  about  to  all  the 
Princes  and  Princesses  and  other  Lords  and  Ladies  of  the 
Court,  who  were  fond  to  see  Savages  whom  to  their  Surprise 
they  found  to  have  as  much  Spirit  and  ,good  Sense  as  other 
Men.  At  night,  the  Comptroller  Generaf  carried  them  to  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  to  whom  the  Illinois  made  the  following 
Speech : 

GREAT  CHIEF,  MY  FATHER, 

"I  know  that  your  Ancestors  were  mighty  Men  and  great 
Warriours,  who  often  dy'd  their  Helmets  with  the  Blood  of  the 
Enemies  of  the  French.  At  this  Day  you  are  without  your 
Helmets  because  there  are  no  Enemies;  but  you  have  given 
to  the  French  their  true  Mother,  who  is  above  all  the  great 
women  in  the  World.  This  is  more  than  beating  an  enemy. 
I  know  also  that  the  Father  of  the  French  loves  you,  and  that 
he  commits  his  Children  to  your  care,  and  that  he  hears  your 
Words.  Learn  therefore  of  him  to  be  always  truly  the  Father 
of  the  French  and  ours ;  cause  him  to  think  of  us,  and  to  love 
me  and  my  Nation.  May  you  also  love  us  as  much  as  I  ad- 
mire you,  and  may  you  be  of  Opinion  that  you  can  never  love 
us  too  much." 

The  Duke  of  Bourbon  answer'd  the  Illinois,  That  he  was 
much  obliged  for  the  advantageous  Idea  he  had  of  him,  and 
that  he  could  not  return  a  better  Answer  to  his  Compliment 
that  by  assuring  him  that  he  looked  upon  as  a  Chief  and  a 
great  Warriour,  and  by  promising  to  take  Care  that  he  re- 
turns away  contented,  and  more  attached  than  ever  to  the 
French  nation. 
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His  Serene  Highness  afterwards  received  the  compl- 
ments  of  Missoury,  Osages  and  Otoptata,  and  when  he  had 
return'd  a  civil  answer  to  each,  promised  to  present  them  next 
Day  to  the  King  as  he  came  from  hunting,  which  he  accord- 
ingly did,  and  introduced  them  all  dress'd  in  their  Savage 
Habits  into  the  King's  Cabinet,  when  Father  Beaubois  pre- 
sented his  Majesty  the  Illinois  and  a  letter  from  the  Grand 
Chief,  and  made  the  following  speech: 

SIRE, 

"This  Savage,  who  has  the  honor  to  appear  before  your 
Majesty,  is  no  ordinary  Man.  Yet  tho'  the  Chief  of  his  vil- 
lage, and  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  his  Nation,  he  has 
nothing  of  that  Pomp  and  Grandeur  which  surround  Princes, 
and  which  render  them  so  venerable  to  the  people  who  are 
under  'em,  these  being  things  unknowji  in  America.  But 
what  your  Majesty  will  no  doubt  value  him  for  is,  that  this 
Indian,  born  as  one  may  say  in  another  World,  and  brought 
up  in  the  middle  of  Forests,  could  conceive  so  high  an  Idea 
.  of  your  Grandeur,  as  so  earnestly  to  desire  to  see  it  nearer, 
and  to  come  and  pay  you  Homage.  An  unhappy  Shipwreck, 
which  changed  the  minds  of  those  who  accompanied  him,  did 
not  intimidate  him,  and  since  he  has  been  in  France,  the  sight 
of  what  has  been  the  Astonishment  of  all  Foreigners,  has 
still  made  him  the  more  eager  of  seeing  the  Monarch  of  so 
potent  an  Empire.  The  most  considerable  Chief  of  all  the  Ill- 
inois nation  has  a  thousand  times  enjoy'd  the  happiness  of 
this,  as  himself  ingenuously  owns  to  your  Majesty,  and  has, 
as  one  may  say,  a  thousand  times  regretted  that  he  is  so* 
necessary  to  the  French  nation  in  his  own  country.  Vouch- 
safe, Sire,  kindly  to  receive  the  Letter  which  he  presumes  to 
send  tp  your  Majesty,  and  be  pleased  to  return  a  favorable 
Answer. 

"For  my  Part,  Sire,  I  think  myself  very  happy,  that  I 
have  this  Day  the  Honour  of  approaching  your  Throne,  there 
to  be  Witness  of  the  Wonders  which  France  admires  in  your 
Sacred  Person.  Permit  me.  Sire,  to  beg  your  Majesty's  Roy- 
al Protection  for  the  Missions  of  Louisiana,  that  vast  Pro- 
vince, where  there  cannot  be  too.  many  for  the  welfare  of  your 
Colony,  and  to  procure  to  the  many  Savage  nations  tHat  in- 
habit it,  the  Knowledge  of  the  True  God.  Lewis  le  Grand  of 
Glorious  Memory,  always  made  it  his  delight  to  protect  those 
whom  Providence  honour's  with  so  holy  a  Ministry,  and  there- 
by to  demonstrate  that  Zeal  he  had  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Faith.  Being  Heir,  Sire,  of  his  Heroick  Virtues,  as  you 
are  of  his  rich  Diadem,  do  you  show  the  same  Zeal,  which 
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cannot  but  be  infinitely  glorious  to  you.  We  have  a  Right  it 
seems  to  expect  it  from  your  Piety,  which  appeared  so  emi- 
nently in  the  Choice  you  have  made  of  the  most  virtuous 
Princess  of  the  world,  to  place  her  by  you  on  the  most  August 
Throne  in  the  Universe. 


Extracts  from  Charlevoix  Letters. 
(From  a  letter  dated  at  lvlichillimackinac,  April  5,  1721) 
Volume  II,  Pages  63-65 

Next  .day,  the  chiefs  of  the  two  nations  paid  me  a  visit  • 
and  one  of  the  Otchagras  showed  me  a  Catalonian  pistol,  a 
pair  of  Spanish  shoes,  and  I  do  not  know  what  drug,  which 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  sort  of  ointment.  All  this,  they  had 
received  from  one  of  the  Aiouez,  and  the  following  is  the  oc- 
casion, by  means  of  which  these  things  fell  into  the  hands 
of  this  person. 

About  two  years  ago,  some  Spaniards,  who  had  come  as 
they  say,  from  New  Mexico,  with  design  to  penetrate  as  far 
as  the  country  of  the  Illinois,  and  to  drive  the  French  out  of 
it,  whom  they  saw  with  extreme  regret  approach  so  near  the 
Missouri,  descended  this  river  and  attacked  two  villages  of 
the  Octotatas,  a  people  in  alliance  with  the  Aiouez,  from 
whom  it  is  pretended  they  draw  their  origin.  As  these  In- 
dians had  no  fire-arms,  and  being  besides  surprised,  the  Span- 
iards easily  succeeded  in  their  enterprize,  and  made  a  great 
slaughter  of  them.  A  third  village  of  the  same  nation,  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  two  others,  making  no  doubt 
that  the  conquerors  would  pay  them  a  visit,  laid  an  ambiish- 
cade  for  them,  into  which  the  Spaniards  blindly  stumbled. 
Others  say,  that  the  Indians  having  learned  that  the  Span- 
iards had  almost  all  of  them  got  drunk,  and  were  sleeping  in 
great  security,  fell  upon  them  in  the  night;  and  it  is  certain 
they  cut  the  throats  of  almost  every  one  of  them. 

There  were  two  chaplains  in  this  party,  one  of  whom 
was  killed  in  the  beginning  of  the  affair,  and  the  other  saved 
himself  amongst  the  Missourites  who  kept  him  prisoner,  and 
from  whom  he  made  his  escape  in  a  very  dexterous  manner. 
He  happened  to  have  a  very  fine  horse,  and  the  Missourites 
delighting  in  beholding  him  perform  feats  of  horsemanship, 
he  took  the  advantage  of  their  curiosity,  in  order  to  get  out 
of  their  hands.  One  day  as  he  was  scampering  about  in  their 
presence,  he  withdrew  insensibly  to  a  distance,  when  clapping 
spurs  to  his  horse,  he  instantly  disappeared.  As  they  made 
no  other  prisoner  but  him,  it  is  not  yet  exactly  known  neither 
from  what  part  of  New  Mexico  these  Spaniards  came,  nor 
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with  what  design;  for  what  I  first  told  you  of  the  affair,  was 
founded  upon  the  reports  of  the  Indians  only,  who  perhaps 
had  a  mind  to  make  their  court  to1  us  by  giving  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  they  had  done  us  a  very  material  piece  of  service 
by  this  defeat. 

All  they  brought  me  was  the  spoils  of  the  chaplain  who 
had  been  killed,  and  they  found  likewise  a  prayer-book,  which 
I  have  not  seen:  this  was  probably  his  breviary.  I  bought 
the  pistol;  the  shoes  were  good  for  nothing;  and  the  Indian 
would  by  no  means  part  with  the  ointment,  having  taken  it 
into  his  head,  that  it  was  a  sovereign  remedy  against  all  sorts 
of  evils.  I  was  curious  to  know  how  he  intended  to  make 
use  of  it;  he  answered  that  it  was  sufficient  to  swallow  a  little 
or  it,  and  let  the  disease  be  what  it  would  the  cure  was  im- 
mediate; he  did  not  say  however  that  he  had  as  yet  made 
trial  of  it,  and  I  advised  him  against  it.  The  Indians  begin 
here  to  be  very  ignorant,  and  are  very  far  from  being  so  sen- 
sible or  at  least  so  communicative,  as  those  who  have  more 
commerce  with  us. 

Volume  II  Page  21S 

On  the  tenth  about  nine  in  the  morning,  after  sailing  five 
leagues  on  the  Mississippi,  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri,  which  lies  north-west  and  south-south-east.  Here 
is  the  finest  confluence  of  two  rivers  that,  1  believe,  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  whole'  world,  each  of  them  being  about  half 
a  league  in  breadth ;  but  the  Missouri  is  by  far  the  most  rapid 
of  the  two,  and  seems  to  enter  the  Mississippi  like  a  conquer- 
or, carrying  its  white  waters  unmixed  across  its  channel  quite 
to  the  opposite  side;  this  colour  it  afterwards  communicates 
to  the  Mississippi,  which  henceforth  it  never  loses,  but  hurls 
with  precipitation  to  the  sea  itself. 
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Shau-hau-napo-tinia  was  a  noted  chief  of  the  Ioway  tribe.  His 
name  means  "Man  who  Killed  Three  Sioux".  He  was  also  called 
Moano-honga  or  Great  Walker.  His  boy  chum  was  killed  at  the  age 
of  19  by  the  Sioux.  Shau-hau-napo-tinia  rushed  into  a  Sioux  village  of 
400  lodges  killed  one  warrior  and  two  squaws.  He  returned  with  their 
scalps.      He  went  to  Washington  in  1837  when  this  portrait  was  made. 
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Samuel  Avery,.  Chancellor  of  University  of  Nebraska 

J.  S.  Kroh,  Ogallala,  President  of  Nebraska  Press  Association 

Andrew  M.  Morrissey,  Chief  Justice  of  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska. 


*Died,  Nov.  1,  1923. 


BEGINNINGS  OF  NEBRASKA  LITERATURE 
1854-1871 
Addison  E.  Sheldon 

A  pair  of  shirt  sleeves, — a  hand  lever  press, — 

An  inky  slab — a  devil  by  its  side; 
An  open-door  log  cabin, — frontier  loveliness 

Stretching  toward  the  sunset's  far  divide. 

Swiftly  across  the  inky,  hand-set  page 

The  roller  flies — molasses  mixed  with  glue — 

Making  a  mirror  of  the  place  and  age 
Forever  faithful  and  forever  true. 

Upon  that  mirror  page  today  still  glows 

The  fires  that  filled  the  prairie  sky  with  flame, — 

The  Sioux  and  Pawnee  war  whoop  to  their  foes, 
The  white-topped  wagon  halted  on  the  Claim. 

Yet  more, — the  rolling  waves  of  grassy  plain, 

Unmarked  by  tree,  unfurrowed  by  the  plow, — 

Th'  Overland  Trail,  the  ox-drawn  freighting  train, — 
And  all  of  Then  which  still  is  cherished  Now. 

***** 

A  thin  small  volume  bound  in  black  and  green, — 
"Legends  and  Other  Poems" — from  an  old  Greek 

Urn  outpoured — whose  images  are  seen 

Walking  across  Nebraska  as  they  speak. 

***** 

The  "Weeping  Water"  legend,  in  blank  verse, 
With  many  a  strange  Maha  and  Otoe  chief 
Stalking  our  prairies  like  an  Attic  bas-relief 
And  with  orations  quaint,  if  nothing  worse. 

"The  Praise  of  New  Lands" — : 
"Thank  God,  new  lands  are  vast  as  fair, 
"Earth  for  her  millions  still  has  room, 
"Her  wealth  of  plains  and  mountain  air, 
"Her  prairies  where  no  want  is  known" 

"The  Missouri": 

"Who  shall  sing  the  song  of  the  River? 
"Channel  of  Empire,  Highway  of  God" — 

"The  Rawhide"  legend: 

"It  was  a  Pawnee  maiden, 

"The  dwellings  of  her  tribe  were  near 

"The  prairies,  bright  and  lone, 

"Mild  on  her  face  the  low  sun  beamed 

"And  fear,  it  was  unknown" 

***** 

Oh!  Frontier  Press!    Oh!  near-forgotten  Book! 

Oh!  fountain — spring  of  Letters!    Happy  fate! 
Flow  on  forever,  like  a  prairie  brook. 

Toward  the  glorious  future  of  our  state. 
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ORSAMUS  CHARLES  DAKE 

0.  C.  Dake  is  a  native  of  Portage,  Livingston  County,  New  York, 
where  he  was  born  January  19,  1832.    He  is  the  sixth  generation  from 
the  primitive  Welch  stock,  and  a  motley  of  many  nationalities.  His 
father  being  in  good  circumstances,  young  Dake  had  no  youthful'  needs 
unsupplied.    He  was  kept  studying  until  his  majority.    Since  he  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  manhood  he  has  led  a  busy  life.    He  has  been  a 
student,  followed  in  turn  the  vocation  of  teacher,  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  editor  of  a  political  paper  in  Illinois,  clerk  in  the  Interior 
Department  at  Washington,  clergyman,  and  now  professor  of  belle 
lettres  in  the  State  University  of  Nebraska.    He  is  a  graduate  of 
Madison  University,  Hamilton,  New  York,  of  the  class  of  1849.    He  was 
married  February  9,  1853,  to  Miss  Amanda  Catherine,  daughter  of  Judge 
H.  K.  Eaton,  of  Edwardsville,  Illinois.    He  has  two  children,  a  son  and 
a  daughter.    He  was  ordained  in  June,  1862,  as  a  minister  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  the  same  year  of  his   arrival  in  Nebraska.     In  1863 
he  organized  Brownell  Hall,  in  Omaha,  which  he  conducted  for  one 
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year,  and  which  continues  to  this  day  as  a  worthy  tribute  of  his  devo- 
tion to  educational  and  church  interests.  In  1865  he  went  to  Fremont, 
where  he  organized  a  church  and  built  a  house  of  worship.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1871,  he  published  "Nebraska  Legends  and  other  Poems,"  and 
has  a  volume  of  prose  nearly  ready  for  the  press.  It  may  not  be  out 
of  place  to  give  a  brief  notice  of  this,  the  first  volume  of  Nebraska 
poems.  The  leading  article  is  entitled  the  "Weeping  Water,"  and  is 
founded  on  the  following  legend: 

"The  Omaha  and  Otoe  Indians,  being  at  war,  chanced  to  meet  on 
their  common  hunting  ground  south  of  the  Platte  river,  in  Nebraska. 
A  fierce  battle  ensued,  in  which  all  the  male  warriors  of  both  tribes 
being  slain,  the  women  and  children  came  upon  the  battlefield  and  sat 
down  and  wept.  From  the  fountain  of  their  tears  arose  and  ever  flows 
the  little  stream  known  as  Nehawka  or  Weeping  Water." 

The  incident  upon  which  the  poem  entitled  "The  Rawhide"  is  found- 
ed, is  as  fojjows: 

"A  certain  man  of  a  small  company  moving  up  the  great  plain  of 
the  Platte,  in  spirit  of  bravado,  said  he  would  shoot  the  first  Indian  he 
met;  which*  he  did,  having  shortly  afterward  found  a  Pawnee  woman 
a  little  removed  from  her  tribe.  But  a  band  of  warriors  pursuing,  de- 
manded from  his  companions  the  surrender  of  that  man;  which  being 
refused  the  Pawnees  made  ready  to  slay  the  whole  company  of  whites. 
Whereupon  the  offender  being  given  into  their  hands,  they  flayed  him 
alive.  From  this  circumstance  the  little  stream,  on  whose  banks  it 
occurred,  takes  the  name  of  Rawhide." 

We  are  credibly  informed  that  the  man,  or  boy  rather,  (for  he 
was  seventeen  years  of  age)  was  one  Oliver  Smith,  of  Logan  County, 
Illinois,  and  that  the  facts,  as  narrated  above,  are  substantially  true. 

We  have  not  space  to  quote  all  the  good  lines  we  find  in  this  vol- 
ume, but  we  give  without  comment,  some  taken  at  random: 

"Men  grow  by  independent  thought — 
Self-centered  action  unconstrained. 
Far  greater  he  whose  lines  are  wrought 
By  purpose  in  himself  contained, 
Than  he  who  by  another's  will 
Some  petty  place  must  daily  fill — 
Some  tiresome,  endless,  dull  routine, 
That  makes  him  but  a  mere  machine." 

"Toward  heaven  we  tend,  God  give  us  grace, 
To  see,  without  great  fear,  His  face." 

"But  for  us  the  scramble  is  ended, 

"Tis  time  to  be  sober  and  still; 

We  are  nearing  the  mist-covered  river — 

Are  down  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

Our  baskets  have  never  been  empty — 

A  trifle  our  slender  store; 

Yet  only  for  you  and  the  children 

Have  I  ever  wished  for  more." 

Once  more,  we  quote  a  single  line,  a  sermon  of  itself,  a  condensed 
statement  of  the  guiding  influences  which  shadow  forth  the  aim  and 
end  of  life.    It  is — 


"The  wise  omnipotence  of  love." 
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The  poem  entitled  "Magdalen/'  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  finished, 
the  best  study  in  the  volume.    The  opening  stanza  is  as  follows: 

"A  burning,  weary  waste  of  years, 

A  torture  of  disease  and  fears, 

And  yet,  alas!  not  many  tears: 

The  heart  must  feel  ere  eyes  can  fill. 

As  farther  and  fainter  the  strokes  be 

Of  bells  on  ships  that  sail  to  sea. 

So  humbled  conscience  spoke  to  me 

With  lessening  voice,  and  then  was  still." 

Those  who  have  not  yet  read  this  little  volume  should  .purchase  a 
copy  and  do  so  at  once.  It  is  really  a  credit  to  the  literature  of  Ne- 
braska. 

Professor  Dake  is  of  small  stature  but  of  a  compact  and  perfect 
build;  possessed  of  strong  mental  and  muscular  developments.  His 
whole  soul  is  wrapped  in  the  love  of  literature,  and  his  religious  train- 
ing and  experiences  give  caste  to  all  his  productions.  As  professor  in 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  he  unostentatiously  fills  the  chair  with 
which  he  is  honored  and  in  which  he  honors  our  states  He  is  devoting 
his  whole  soul  to  the  interests  of  the  institution  and  the  advancement 
of  those  entrusted  to  the  discipline  of  his  better  experience.  Long  may 
he  live  to  be  honored  in  our  land. — From  the  illustrated  book,  "Nebras- 
kans,"  by  A.  C.  Edmunds  (1872). 

Professor  Dake  died  in  Lincoln  October  18,  1875,  leaving  a  wife,  a 
son,  and  a  daughter. 


From  H.  H.  Wilson,  Lincoln,  (U.  of  N.  Graduate,  1878). 

It  is  now  just  fifty  years  since  I  entered  the  University  and  came  in 
personal  contact  with  Professor  Dake.  During  my  first  year  in  the 
University  there  were  registered  just  one  hundred  students,  twelve  of 
whom  were  in  the  college  classes  and  eighty-eight  of  whom  were  in 
the  preparatory  department,  known  as  the  Latin  school.  It  was  there- 
fore my  good  fortune  to  come  into  very  much  closer  personal  relations 
with  the  members  of  the  faculty,  of  whom  there  were  only  five,  than 
would  be  possible  under  modern  conditions. 

Until  within  the  last  fifty  years,  higher  education  in  this  country 
was  almost  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
church.  It  was  therefore  very  natural  that  when  the  University  was 
organized,  the  principle  of  the  church  dominance  should  have  its  effect. 
Inasmuch  as  everybody  recognized  that  it  could  not  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  any  one  denomination,  it  was  thought  proper  to  make  the  State 
University  a  sort  of  pan-denominational  institution  and  the  five  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  were,  in  a  sense,  representatives  of  the  five  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  church. 

Professor  Dake  was  brought  into  the  faculty  as  the  representative 
of  the  Episcopal  church,  having  been  clergyman  of  that  sect.  He  was 
already  a  man  past  middle  age  with  habits  of  thought  more  or  less 
fixed  by  his  long  experience  in  the  pulpit.  He  was,  however,  thoroughly 
human,  with  a  genial  and  lovable  nature. 

As  I  look  back  to  those  early  years,  he  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
widely  read  in  the  best  literature  and  to  have  been  a  discriminating  and 
inspiring  instructor.  It  was  one  of  his  duties  to  listen  to,  and  criticize 
our  youthful  literary  productions  and  I  can  now  appreciate  better  than 
I  could  then  how  irksome  this  task  must  often  have  been.  However, 
through  it  all,  he  was  patient  and,  by  his  discriminating  criticism,  was 
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a  great  aid  in  developing  style  of  expression.  Perhaps  his  most  last- 
ing influence  upon  the  students  that  came  in  contact  with  him  grew  out 
of  the  fact  that  his  work  as  a  professor  inspired  us  with  an  ambition 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  best  that  had  been  written.  He,  himself, 
had  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  master  pieces  of  literature  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  no  small  degree,  in  communicating  his  enthusiasm  to  his  stu- 
dents. 


NOTES  ON  THE  WEEPING  WATER 
July  20th,  Friday,  1804— 

A  cool  morning  passed  a  large  Willow  Island  (1)  on  the  S.  S.  and 
the  mouth  of  Creek  about  25  yds.  wide  on  the  L.  S.  called  by  the 
french  l'Eue  que  (L'Eau  Qui)  pleure,  or  the  Water  which  cry's  (weep- 
ing water),  this  creek  falls  into  the  river  above  a  Clift  of  brown  Clay 
opposit  the  Willow  Island,  I  went  out  above  the  mouth  of  this  Creek 
and  walked  the  greater  part  of  the  day  thro:  Plains  interspersed  with 
small  Groves  of  Timber  on  the  branches,  and  some  scattering  trees 
about  the  heads  of  the  runs,  I  killed  a  very  large  yellow  Wolf,  The  Soil 
of  those  Praries  appears  rich  but  much  Parched  with  the  frequent  fires. 

Lewis  and  Clark  Journals  (original)  page  85. 

Friday  20th.  We  embarked  early;  passed  high  yellow  banks  on  the 
south  side  and  a  creek,  called  the  Water-which-cries,  or  the  Weeping 
stream,  opposite  a  willow  island,  and  encamped  on  a  prairie  on  the 
south  side. 

Gass's  Journal  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  page  14. 

There  is  an  Indian  tradition  that  somewhere  near  the  source  of  the 
river  now  known  as  the  Weeping  Water,  there  once  dwelt  a  powerful 
but  peaceful  tribe,  governed  by  sound  laws,  ruled  over  by  a  chief  as 
mild  tempered  as  he  was  valorous,  whose  warriors  were  as  straight  as 
their  own  arrows,  as  strong  and  fleet  as  the  horses  which  they  rode, 
whose  maidens  were  lithe  -and  lovely,  their  beauty  far  exceeding  that 
possessed  by  any  of  the  surrounding  tribes.  And  it  is  further  said  that 
the  fairest  of  these  maidens  was  the  chief's  daughter — so  fair  that  she 
captivated  the  heart  and  brain  of  the  ruler  of  a  still  more  powerful 
tribe  upon  the  west,  who  asked  her  father  for  her,  was  refused,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  abducting  the  maiden  while  she  was  bathing  with 
her  companions  in  the  deep,  still  lake  adjacent  to  the  village. 

Pursuit  was  made,  the  lodges  being  left  in  charge  of  the  womm 
and  the  infirm.  The  chase  was  a  long  and  hard  one,  and  the  result 
most  disastrous,  every  man  of  the  pursuers  being  killed  in  the  fight 
that  followed. 

For  three  long  days  and  nights  those  who  had  been  left  at  the 
village  waited,  then  started  out  in  search  of  their  fathers,  husbands, 
and  lovers,  to  find  them  dead  upon  the  plains;  and,  finding  them,  to 
weep  so  long  that  their  falling  tears  formed  a  stream  that  still  exists — 
Nehawka — the  Weeping  Water. 

From  Andreas'  History  of  Nebraska,  Chicago,  1882,  p.  509. 


From  E.  E.  Blacfcman,  Curator  Historical  Society  Museum: 

Isaac  Pollard,  who  settled  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  "Nehawka"  or 
Weeping  Water,  in  1856,  and  who  assisted  so  materially  in  solving  the 
mystery  of  the  'Nehawka  Flint  Mines,  discussed  with  me  this  Legend 
of  the  Weeping  Water  during  my  two  years  of  study  and  excavation 
in  that  field,  in  1901-03. 

Mr.  Pollard  was  the  active  agent  in  selecting  a  name  for  the  new 
settlement,  and  he  told  me  that  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  en- 
tire field  he  concluded  that  the  "Legend  of  the  Weeping  Water"  orig- 
inated with  Dake,  who  wrote  the  poem. 

I  have  given  the  legends  of  Nebraska  considerable  study  for  the 
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BEGINNINGS  OF  NEBRASKA  LITERATURE 

Any  collection  of  real  literature  upon  Nebraska  would  certainly  be- 
gin as  far  back  as  the  Coronado  expedition  in  1541.  Brief  passages 
in  the  reports  of  Coronado  and  his  lieutenants  upon  the  beauty,  the  wild 
life,  the  landscapes  and  resources  of  this  region  must  always  rank  as 
real  literature,  quite  apart  from  their  historical  or  scientific  information. 
There  is  much  truth  in  the  same  statement  when  made  of  the  long  list 
of  noted  and  of  unknown  explorers  and  discoverers  in  the  Nebraska 
region, — including  such  names  as  Lewis  and  Clark,  Major  Long,  Lieu- 
tenant Fremont,  George  Catlin,  Prince  Maximilian,  Missionaries  Moses 
Merrill,  John  B.  Dunbar,  Samuel  Allis,  Father  DeSmet  and  a  thousand 
other  travelers  on  the  overland  trails,  whose  minds  were  moved  by  the 
stirring  scenes  they  saw  while  traveling  across  these  plains. 

But  the  beginnings  of  Nebraska  literature  as  designed  in  this  issue 
of  the  Nebraska  History  Magazine  relate  to  the  creation  of  a  literature 
by  people  living  in  Nebraska.  The  earliest  of  this  literature  is  found 
in  the  files  of  the  territorial  press  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Ne- 
braska Historical  Society.  The  very  first  newspapers  published  in  Ne- 
braska exhibit  the  quality  of  real  literature, — warm  imagination,  a  clear 
and  attractive  English  style,  the  gift  of  prophecy,  the  power  to  inspire. 
Through  many  columns  of  this  earliest  press, — The  Bellevue  Palladium, 
the  Huntsman's  Echo,  the  Nebraska  City  News,  the  Brownville  Adver- 
tiser, the  Omaha  Arrow,  runs  this  splendid  current  of  newspaper  liter- 
ature, full  and  strong — its  major  theme  the  boundless  West,  the  ad- 
ventures of  life  there,  wild  animals  and  Indians,  the  meaning  of  human 
life  in  these  great  spaces.  Easily  a  book  having  all  the  elements  of  a 
great  literature  in  style,  content,  and  power  to  move  the  human  mind, 
might  be  gleaned  from_these  earliest  newspaper  columns. 

The  beginnings  of  Nebraska  literature  first  took  the  form  of  books 
written  upon  Nebraska  themes  at  the  hands  of  Professor  O.  C.  Dake, 
first  teacher  of  literature  in  the  Nebraska  State  University.  Any  future 
reckoning  of  the  literature  of  this  commonwealth  must  find  in  Profes- 
sor Dake's  work  a  point  of  departure  for  the  years  which  follow.  What 
he  wrote  may  not  be  highly  valued  as  a  literary  creation  by  future 
critics.  But  the  place  of  first  to  produce  Nebraska  books  having  definite 
literary  aims  must  always  be  assigned  to  him.  His  first  book  "Nebraska 
Legends  and  Other  Poems"  bears  the  "date  line  1871,  the  year  in  which 
he  began  his  service  as  teacher  of  literature  in  the  State  University. 

The  first  poem  in  the  book  is  entitled  "Weeping  Water."  It  pur- 
ports to  give,  in  a  highly  idealized  form,  the  story  of  a  feud  between 
the  Omaha  and  Otoe  Indian  tribes,  leading  to  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  warriors  in  a  band  of  each  of  these  nations.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
to  anyone  familiar  with  literature  who  reads  this  poem,  that  the  writer 
brought  to  his  theme  a  mind  filled  with  Greek  and  Latin  poetry  and 
that  he  never  freed  himself  from  their  overwhelming  influence  in  the 
attempt  to  portray  the  life  of  the  wild  west.  Moreover,  the  figures  of 
speech  employed  in  the  poem  "Weeping  Water"  are  derived  "from  the 
Iliad.  The  setting  of  the  dialogues,  the  tone  of  the  conversation  between 
the  characters,  is  of  the  same  kind.  Consciously  or  unconsciously  the 
writer  is  transcribing  his  own  memory  of  college  day  instruction  in  the 
literature  of  southern  Europe.  Such  equipment  could  not  produce  the 
real  spirit  of  the  western  life. 

Before  we  could  have  a  poetry  of  the  plains  we  must  have  children 
born  and  prown  up  with  the  life  of  the  plains  woven  into  their  earliest 
impressions.  So  these  Nebraska  Legends,  in  verse,  are  interesting  as 
first  attempts  to  express  Nebraska  life.  They  are  not  true  "interpreta- 
tions. 
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The  legend  of  Weeping  Water  has  serious  question  of  authenticity. 
There  are  various  accounts  in  prose  purporting  to  give  the  origin  of 
this  legend.  These  stories  do  not  agree,  either  as  to  the  tribes  or  the 
circumstances.  The  Pawnee,  Omaha  and  Otoe  tribes  are  the  ones  in- 
volved. The  Pawnee  tribe  has  a  very  extensive  literature,  perhaps  two 
thousand  pages  in  print,  including  its  chief  traditions  and  legends.  There 
is  no  story  of  Weeping  Water  among  them.  The  Omaha  tribe  has  an 
extensive  collection  of  literature  in  print,  including  the  27th  volume  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  written  by  Francis  LaFlesche 
and  Miss  Alice  Fletcher.  This  is  a  book  of  seven  hundred  pages,  giving 
minute  account  of  the  history,  the  religion,  the  traditions,  the  songs, 
the  customs,  the  legends  of  the  Omaha  tribe,  written  by  two  persons 
having  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  all  these  matters.  There  is  no 
Weeping  Water  legend  in  this  Omaha  literature.  The  Otoe  tribe  has 
no  such  a  body  of  literature  in  print.  The  work  so  well  done  for  the 
Pawnee  and  Omaha  has  not  been  done  for  the  Otoe,  but  in  the  liter- 
ature which  exists  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  leading  persons  in  the 
Otoe  tribe  there  is  no  Weeping  Water  legend. 

All  the  various  stories  in  print  purporting  to  relate  to  the  legend  of 
Weeping.  Water  date  from  a  period  subsequent  to  the  publishing  of 
Professor  Dake's  book.  French  explorers  gave  name  to  the  stream 
"L'eau  Qui  Pleure."  This  name  is  found  upon  a  map  published  in  Paris 
by  Perrin  Du  Lac,  a  French  geographer,  in  1802.  It  is  applied  to  the 
stream  now  known  as  the  Weeping  Water.  It  is  not  explained  in  any 
known  literature,  French,  Spanish  or  English,  how  the  stream  came  to 
receive  this  name.  The  natural  surmise  is  that  the  name  was  given 
because  of  the  sound  of  its  water.  In  the  Sioux  language  the  verb 
"Han-pa-ha"  or  "Yan-pa-ha"  means  crying  or  weeping.  In  the  same 
language  "min"  or  "mni"  (pronounced  "Ne")  commonly  means  water. 
The  Otoe  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sioux  and  the  attempt  to  render 
the  French  name  for  Weeping  Water  into  its  Otoe  equivalent  has  given 
us  "Ne-haw-ka,"  present  name  of  a  beautiful  village  in  the  valley  of 
the  Weeping  Water. 

In  order  to  make  this  introduction  to  the  beginnings  of  Nebraska 
literature  as  complete  as  may  be  practicable  search  has  been  made 
through  the  literature  of  early  explorers  for  mention  of  the  Weeping 
Water  stream  in  brief  extracts.  It  will  be  noticed  that  none  of  them 
mention  the  legend  of  Weeping  Water. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  RAWHIDE 

The  Story  of  the  Rawhide  will  be  treated  in  a  future  issue  of  this 
magazine.  A  large  mass  of  manuscript  and  clippings  on  the  subject 
are  in  the  Historical  Society  Library. 
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THE  WEEPING  WATER 

(Prefatory  Note  by  the  Author  to  Original  Publication.) 
The  Omaha  and  Otoe  Indians,  being  at  war,  chanced  to  meet  on  their 
common  hunting-ground  south  of  the  Platte  river,  in  Nebraska.  A 
fierce  battle  ensued,  in  which  all  the  male  warriors  of  both  tribes  being 
slain,  the  women  and  children  came  upon  the  battle-field  and  sat  down 
and  wept..  From  the  fountain  of  their  tears  arose  and  ever  flows  the 
little  stream  known  as  Ne-hawka,  or  the  Weeping  Water. 

I 

(From  Nebraska  Legends  and  Poems,  by  Orsamus  Charles  Dake,  1871.) 

The  lingering  suns  crept  round  a  land  at  peace, 

While  June,  warm-eyed,  was  loitering  in  the  vales. 

Long-gone  was  seed-time ;  and  the  sportive  birds 

Flew  through  broad-bladed  corn,  or  'mid  the  bloom 

Of  yellow  melon-flowers,  where  slope  the  fields 

Down  to  the  Elkhorn  stream. 

But  there  was  one 
Among  the  Otoe  lodges  on  the  bluffs 
Full  envious  of  the  mated  cheerful  birds — 
He,  Sananona  named,  o'  the  Iron  Eyes. 
Who,  dreaming  long  in  virtuous  discontent 
For  that  the  summer  kindled  in  his  blood 
And  all  his  life  grew  languorous  for  his  love, 
Came  with  the  sunrise  to  the  wealthy  lodge 
Of  his  sole  chief,  Shosguscan.    Him  he  found 
Sitting  without,  on  soft  Coyote  robes — 
One  idle  hand  with  a  pet  dog  a-toy, 
And  in  his  mouth  his  pipe  of  blood-red  stone. 
Mutely  expectant,  then,  the  young  man  stood, 
While  grim  Shosguscan,  with  half-opened  eyes, 
Looked  subtly  in  the  tell-tale  wishful  face, 
'Gainst  which  the  level  sunbeams  pushed  their  spears; 
But  all  was  silent  save  the  sighing  wind. 

At  length  the  sage  chief  spoke:    "It  is  no  foe 
Lurking  amidst  our  corn-fields,  nor  wise  thought 
Of  public  welfare  brings  thee  here,  I  see. 
What  wouldst  thou,  Sananona  ?" 

As  when  first 
A  school-boy,  trapped  in  frivolous  mischief,  writhes 
Like  a  hurt  worm  beneath  the  master's  eye, 
But,  finding  no  excuse,  confesses  all, 
Young  Sananona,  glancing  right  and  left, 
Abashed  and  humbled  thus  to  tell  his  love, 
Unveiled  his  heart. 
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"Mine  are  the  wants  of  youth, 
Oh,  great  Shosguscan — youth,  thou  knowest,  has  wants, 
To  be  the  victor  in  all  manly  sports, 
To  tireless  chase  the  flying  antelope, 
To  battle  all  day  long  with  worthy  foes — 
These  are  youth's  wants ;  but  youth  has  wants  besides. 
On  windy  nights  I  sit  within  my  door 
Voiceless  and  lonely,  for  I  lack  a  mate. 
Small  need  is  mine  to  hunt  the  shaggy  bull, 
Or  lure  the  wary  pickerel  from  the  lake — 
Success  is  bootless  where  it  is  unshared." 
Here  grim  Shosguscan,  with  impatient  yawn— 
"Oh!  Ah!  Well,  take  a  wife!" 

"That  would  I  do," 
Quoth  Sananona. 

"And  what  hinders  then  ?" 
Shosguscan  cried.    "Go,  make  deliberate  choice 
Among  our  dark-eyed  girls,  and  her  lead  home 
That  best  befits  your  mind!    And  wherefore  here? 
Why  speak  to  me  of  maids,  and  windy  nights, 
And  sentimental  loneliness?    Not  I — 
I  am  not  a  tier  of  true-lovers'  knots, 
No  go-between  for  billing  boys  and  girls, 
No  dealer  in  love-simples  for  sore. hearts. 
I  hold  myself  for  something  different. 
I  am  a  warrior,  Sananona,  I— 
A  man  of  mighty  battles  and  of  blood. 
Mine  is  the  voice  of  wisdom  in  our  tribe — 
The  hand  that  guides  and  rules.    Not  me  for  love. 
Not  me  for  maidens  seek ;  but  find  some  crone 
That,  as  a  quacking  duck  along  the  streams, 
Leads  forth  her  timorous  brood!    Go!  Go!  young  man, 
From  women  seek  your  mate!" 

Against  this  scorn 
Wrathful  and  black  young  Sananona  stood. 
But  as  before  his  nation's  chief  befits 
A  youth  to  stand  with  quiet  modesty 
And  humbled  self-importance,  so  he  paused 
To  smother  impulse  and  select  his  words. 
"I  am  not  here  to  seek  your  offices, 
Oh,  brave  Shosguscan,  as  a  go-between. 
I  ask  no  man  to  win  a  maid  for  me. 
I  best  can  tell  the  secret  I  best  know. 
But  this  my  errand :    She  who  has  my  heart 
And  whom  with  pure  and  honorable  rites 
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I  would  install  as  mistress  of  my  lodge, 

Is  not  an  Otoe ;  dwells  not  by  the  stream 

Of  the  swift  Elkhorn ;  but  among  the  tents 

Of  warlike  Omahas — a  handsome  race — 

She  honors  womanhood  and  waits  for  me. 

Her  tribesmen  know  our  troth,  and  are  content." 

"So  you  would  bring  a  foreign  woman  here!" 
Cried  harsh  Shosguscan.    "One  who,  in  the  days 
Of  vigilant  warfare,  shall  forewarn  her  friends, 
Bringing  defeat  to  counsel: — one  whose  heart 
Shall  evermore  be  flying  to  the  fields 
Wherein  her  childhood  played,  and  to  the  light 
Of  kindly  faces  she  may  see  no  more. 
Have  Otoe  maidens,  then,  no  amourous  grace? 
The  daughters  of  your  fathers, — are  they  worse 
Or  less  attractive  than  this  alien  girl? 
Why  shame  your  people  thus?" 

Then  gravely  spoke 
The  Iron-Eyed:    "I  cannot  read  my  heart 
To  say  why  this  I  choose,  why  that  reject. 
I  follow  Love's  blind  instinct.  If  I  err, 
Mine  is  the  error  common  to  our  race. 
But  love  that  blindly  leads  is  seldom  wrong, 
For  most  are  happy-  in  their  wedded  loves. 
Indifferent  I  see  our  Otoe  girls; 
But  when  Nacoumah,  in  the  April  days, 
I  met  among  her  people,  then  my  heart 
Rose  up  and  followed  after.   Oh,  my  chief, 
Respect  my  hopes,  I  pray,  and  bid  me  go 
To  hither  bring  the  maiden  of  the  North, 
And  I,  in  times  of  danger,  with  my  life 
Will  answer  for  her  loyalty!" 

Then  stood 

The  youth  expectant,  pleading  with  his  face 

That  mirrored  forth  the  hopes  and  fears  within, 

As  the  great  Platte,  when  low  in  autumn  days 

Near  to  its  islands  on  its  glassy  wave 

Reveals  the  woodlands  and  the  forest-life. 

And  stern  Shosguscan,  musing  on  his  face 

And  running  over  all  the  honored  past, 

When  Sananona,  in  the  thickest  fight, 

Had  borne  the  brunt  of  battle  with  the  best, 

And  wrought  great  deeds,  and  won  the  hearts  of  all, 

Wavered,  inclined  to  grant  his  moving  suit, 
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And  bid  him  seek  his  maid  and  bring  her  home. 

But  swift  succeeded  thoughts  of  what  was  best 

For  general  welfare,  and  the  answer  he 

Not  for  himself,  led  by  a  yielding  heart, 

But  for  his  tribe  should  make.   Then  thus  he  said: 

"Oh,  Sananona,  much  I  long  to  yield 

This  boyish  quest,  for  I,  too,  have  been  young. 

I  know  how  whimsical  this  youthful  love — 

With  what  caprices  unaccountable 

The  youth  selects  his  maid,  the  maid  her  man. 

I  know  how  disappointment  pricks,  and  how 

The  heart,  defeated  of  its  cherished  aim, 

Knots  its  great  arteries  and  swells  with  sighs 

And  strives  to  burst.   And  I  would  spare  all  pain; 

But  this  I  know — for  I,  too,  have  been  young — 

That  love  has  lives  as  many  as  the  bear, 

That  being  filled  with  arrows  and  with  spears, 

'Scapes  to  the  hills,  plucks  the  barbs,  and  grows, 

Erelong,  as  vigorous  as  before.  To-day, 

None  like  Nacoumah ;  but  ere  wintry  suns 

Waste  nebulous  glances  in  the  frozen  gales, 

Some  other  maiden  will  inspire  your  sighs; 

For  youth  runs  lightly  into  any  love. 

Oh,  be  advised !  Go  seek  an  Otoe  bride. 

Dismiss  this  passion ;  it  will  work  your  bale —  . 

Nor  you  alone,  but-  all.   Go !" 

And  he  went. 

Straight  to  his  lodge  the  young  brave  went,  and  closed 

His  door,  and  with  himself  communed.    As  one 

Who,  whirling  through  the  country  by  a  train 

That  flies  the  track  and  plunges  down  a  steep, 

Picks  himself  out  from  shattered  heaps  of  cars 

And  smutched  and  mangled  bodies  of  the  dead ; 

Then  feels  along  each  bruised  limb  with  care, 

And  slowly  breathes  to  test  if  hurts  within 

Threaten  life's  citadel;  so  all  his  heart 

Sad  Sananona  to  himself  exposed. 

And  weighted  Nacoumah  'gainst  the  Otoe  girls, 

And  said,  at  length,  "No  other  wife  for  me 

But  she  who  has  my  heart !   This  argument 

Shosguscan  holds  about  a  light-heeled  love 

That  dances  like  a  reed-blade  in  the  wind 

Hither  and  thither,  without  settled  bound, 

Suits  him,  perhaps — not  me.    Come  then  what  may: 

If  brief  my  life,  it  now  is  summer-time, 
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And  a  few  sun-bright  days  of  well-placed  love 

I  stake  against  the  wrath  of  all  my  tribe." 

So,  sauntering  to  the  valley  with  a  line 

As  one  on  pensive  piscatory  bent, 

Soon  as  the  woodlands  hid  his  stealthy  course, 

He  northward  turned,  and  sought  and  found  his  bride. 

:  .  '  ,  II 

And  days  went  by— the  laughing  days  of  June: 

But  yet  the  Otoe  was  supplied  with  meat 

And  wrought  no  havoc  with  the  flocks  of  God, 

But  let  the  days  in  aimless  waste  go  by 

Amid  his  wives  in  the  well-furnished  lodge, 

Content  with  peace, — with  idleness  and  peace. 

But  when,  at  length,  the  women  raised  a  wail 

Of  shortening  substance  and  the  grim-eyed  wolf, 

He  rose,  as  one  from  sleep,  and  felt  his  strength — 

Stretching  his  sinews  in  the  pleasant  sun. 

And  as  an  eagle  whets  his  murderous  beak 

Upon  the  tree-top  and  the  granite-ledge, 

Or  practises  in  cloud-land  his  fell  swoop, 

When,  dropping  from  immeasurable  heights 

A  thousand  fathoms  down,  we  see  him  first 

A  speck  in  the  abyss,  then  soars  and  falls, 

Rises  and  sinks  again,  and  yet  again, 

Each  time  descending  lower,  until,  at  last, 

He  hovers  o'er  his  nest  and  settles  there, 

The  hunter  filed  his  flinty  arrow-heads, 

Sharpened  the  hatchet  and  the  dreadful  knife, 

And  day  by  day  bent  to  athletic  games — 

To  run  long  miles,  to  leap  a  miry  brook, 

To  shoot  a  reed-mark,  and  to  overthrow 

His  mighty  tribesmen  in  the  wrestler's  toils, 

Winning  great  fame,  and  mastering  his  powers, 

Until,  fatigued,  at  evening  home  was  sweet. 

But  when  the  moon  was  rounding  night  by  night, 

And  the  green  hills  were  flooded  with  its  bath 

Of  silver-streaming  light,  through  which  far  swam 

The  sentinel  eye-distrustful  of  surprise — 

The  Otoe  passed  the  threshold  of  his  lodge 

In  the  great  village  on  the  Elkhorn  bluffs, 

Called  forth  his  thronging  progeny  and  wives, 

And  wended  to  the  south. 

So  fared  they  forth — 
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The  inspiration  of  necessity 
Their  constant  guide — as  through  long  ages,  back 
To  the  abnormal  hour  that  bore  to  time 
Their  changeless  race.   But  aptly  framed  their  rules 
For  a  rude  justice,  and  the  lack  of  law- 
Custom,  the  precedent  of  use,  supplied. 
Among  their  bands  no  daft  reformer  rose  , 
To  paint  the  visions  of  his  flighty  soul, 
And  lead  to  lands  hung  toppjing  in  the  air, 
But  childlike  and  content  they  held  and  taught, 
Without  abridgement  or  an  added  grain, 
The  simple  faith  their  fathers  left  to  them — 
Growing  a  rock-firm  habit  in  their  race. 
So  went  they  forth,  as  went  in  all  past  years, 
And  as  still  go  in  the  deep  spirit-world, 
Their  awful  fathers  and  their  lovely  wives, 
When  on  their  annual  hunts.   The  van  was  led 
By  a  well-chosen  band  of  warriors,  proved 
On  many  a  nameless  but  death-smitten  field. 
These,  mounted  on  sWif t  steeds — swiftv  as  the  clouds, 
Low-hung  outriders  of  a  coming  storm — 
Armed  at  all  points  with  bow  and  lofty  lance, 
And  murderous  hatchet  and  the  gleaming  knife, 
Rode  dreadful  on  the  hills  or  through  the  vales, 
Scanning  each  shadow  for  a  foe.   Much  need 
For  caution  was  there.   On  these  hunting-grounds 
The  fearful  Sioux  were  oft  in  battle  met. 
As  when  along  some  blown  Alaskan  vale 
A  herd  of  Caribou  drags  forth  its  length, 
Seeking  for  mosses  underneath  the  snow, 
And  at  the  front  its  antlered  patriarchs 
Explore  the  route  and  lead  the  hinds  and  young, 
That  feeding,  follow  happy  and  secure. 
Behind  them  streamed  the  families  with  their  goods, 
Women  and  children  loitering  by  the  way, 
Ponies  with  tent-poles  dragging  at  their  sides, 
And  the  gaunt  pack  that  bays  the  midnight  moon. 
And  all  day  long  before  them  fled  the  game 
Across  the  pleasant  plains,  or  stood  and  eyed 
From  some  low  eminence  of  rounded  hill 
With  timid  curiosity. 

And  thus 

Two  days  they  journeyed  to  the  south  and  west, 
A  June-time  journey  in  a  June-time  mood, 
And  sport  and  love  and  laughter  ruled  the  time. 
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But  now  was  reached  a  fair  idyllic  land — 
A  land  of  rolling  meadow,  and  of  rills 
That  rippled  through  the  morning  like  a  voice, 
Or  filled  the  darkness  with  mysterious  sighs, 
Then,  as  ere  eve  the  chief  decreed  to  camp, 
With  noisy  clamor,  as  a  flock  of  crows, 
That  lighting,  huddle  round  a  lonely  marsh, 
Some  kindle  fires  and  cook  the  generous  meal 
Of  savory  antelope,  or  prairie-hen, 
Or  rabbit,  freshly  caught ;  and  some  brace  fast 
The  lofty  lodge-poles  o'er  an  ample  space, 
And  fold  them  deep  in  warmth-compelling  skins. 
The  women,  as  befits  domestic  ways, 
•Spread  the  wide  couch  of  soft  and  well-tanned  robes — 
Beaver,  or  otter,  or  the  delicate  fawn ; 
And  children  stand  beside  the  glowing  fires, 
Babbling  between  their  mouthfuls  with  full  hands. 

But  ere  the  tasks  were  ended,  or  the  feast 

Palled  on  a  dulled  and  sated  appetite, 

From  out  the  hollow  valleys  of  the  south 

Rose  tawny  mists  of  smoke,  and  clomb  to  heaven,  . 

And  caught  the  sunset  in  wan  flowing  horns. 

Then  all  the  women  were  aware  of  fear, 

But  every  man  felt  at  his  mighty  heart 

A  sterner  pulsing,  for  -his  will  was  firm. 

And,  as  an  oak  that  bears  the  rushing  storm, 

And  quakes  not  at  the  thunder  in  its  strength, 

But  gnarls  and  knots  in  stubborn  pride  of  power, 

So  grew  his  muscles  tense  and  hard  as  twist — 

Conditioned  for  a  conflict,  must  it  come. 

But,  as  a  brood  of  wild-cats,  when  a  dog, 

Snuffing  along  the  woodlands,  nears  their  nest, 

Gather  at  once  around  the  faithful  dam, 

The  Otoe  tribesmen  hasten  to  the  lodge 

Of  brave  Shosguscan.   Him  alone  they  found 

Sitting  before  his  tent;  a  massive  soul, 

And  clear  of  vision  as  the  morning  star. 

Wisdom  and  will  spoke  from  his  lordly  face — 

A  presence  that  bends  others  without  words  — 

Incarnate  manhood's  just  authority. 

Thus  as  he  sat,  his  blinkless  eye  full-fixed 

Upon  the  smoke-wreaths  whirling  o'er  the  hills, 

Around  him  came  in  silence  and  sat  down 

His  warlike  tribesmen ;  but  no  word  they  spoke. 
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Long-time  he  mused.   At  length  the  deep-toned  voice 
Rose  as  a  full-brimmed  bucket  from  a  well, 
Lifting  its  treasure  for  men's  needs. 
"Ye  men 

Of  Otoe,  conscious  in  our  strength  to  stand 

Unflinching  in  the  face  of  every  foe, 

And  in  the  fiercest  battle  to  maintain 

Our  right,  we  wander  through  these  hunting-grounds 

As  inclination  leads.  If  any  doubt 

Our  purpose  of  free  action,  or  our  power 

To  hold  a  ground  once  taken,  let  them  come 

And  put  constraint  upon  us,  bit  our  mouths, 

And  tame  us,  as  a  horse,  to  know  the  rein, 

Or  drive  us  homewards,  as  a  fox  is  sped 

Back  to  its  cover.  In  the  face  of  all 

We  sit  down  here.   We  seek  no  fight,  indeed, 

Nor  do  we  seek  to  shun  one.    For  this  night 

Put  forth  double  line  of  sentinels, 

And  let  the  Otoes  sleep  upon  their  arms." 

But,  as  the  brave  Shosguscan  finished  thus, 
An  Omaha'  that,  hunting  through  the  hills, 
Had  from  afar  surveyed  the  Otoe  camp 
And  recognized  the  tribe  by  many  signs, 
Came  in  with  friendly  words,  and  straightway  told 
How  his  own  tribe  were  also  on  the  hunt, 
And  two  days  earlier  wandered  to  the  south, 
And  had  success  with  buffalo  and  deer: 
That  theirs  the  camps  deep  in  the  hollow  vales, 
Whose  fires  had  wreathed  the  sunset  in  a  robe 
Of  tinted  mist.  So,  then,  no  thought  remained 
Of  foes  ana1  war;  but,  as  a  man  derives 
Indifficult  places  from  a  true  friend's  face 
Support  and  confidence  and  heedless  ease, 
These  neighbor-tribes,  now  for  a  time  at  peace — 
Equal  in  numbers  and  resource  of  war — 
Felt  each  securer  in  the  other's  might. 

But  on  the  morrow  Sananona,  who  a 
Fortnight  had  been  strayed,  was  hailed  by  friends 
And  Otoe  comrades  straggled  for  pastime 
Among  the  Omahas,  as  he  was  seen 
With  sweet  Nacoumah,  now  his  wedded  wife. 
And  straightway  these,  with  garrulous  speech  at  home 
Discoursing  of  the  pair,  their  secret  soon 
Touched  at  Shosguscan's  ear.   And  for  that  he — 
Judicial  even  in  his  social  moods — 
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Never,  forgave  a  personal  affront. 

Or  question  of  opinion,  but  was  stern, 

And,  as  the  ice  upon  a  wintry  stream, 

Cold  and  inflexible;  forthwith  he  sent 

Two  valiant  warriors,  creatures  of  his  own, 

To  summon  Sananona  from  his  bride, 

And  bid  him  haste  to  his  paternal  chief, 

Who  for  his  absence  felt  a  deep  concern. 

But  Sananona,  with  shrewd  speech,  declined. 

Too  well  he  guessed  the  great  obnoxious  paw 

Of  the  fierce  panther,  that  o'ertakes  the  herds 

Among  the  mountain  valleys  by  .the  Platte, 

Was  lighter  than  his  chief's  official  hand. 

But,  as  the  Otoe  heralds  homeward  turned, 

He  to  his  new-made  friends  and  kinsmen  ran, 

And,  gathering  them — a  listening  group — apart, 

Thus  spoke:    "0  friends,  O  brethren,  now — for  such 

To  me  ye  are,  since  he  who  weds  a  wife 

Becomes  more  surely  member  of  her  house 

Than  she  of  his — I  claim  your  aid  to-day. 

When  first  I  saw  Nacoumah,  my  cold  heart — 

That  in  its  chamber  dragged  a  numb,  dead  life, 

As,  in  some  hollow  trunk  through  wintry  days 

Pent  by  the  frigid  darkness,  clings  the  bee — 

Flew,  like  the  bee  in  Spring-time,  when  the  breast 

Of  the  broad  prairie  sparkles  into  bloom 

With  flowers  of  every  hue,  and  found  in  her 

Its  treasure  and  its  rest.   With  your  consent, 

Her  have  I  taken  in  all  proper  rites 

To  share  my  lodge  and  life.  But  skies  grow  foul. 

This  very  hour  Shosguscan,  my  tribe's  chief, 

By  embassy  sent  secretly  to  me, 

Commands  my  presence  at  his  lodge,  intent 

To  force  me  from  my  bride.  Stern,  harsh  is  he — 

Inflexible,  and  lightly  holds  youth's  love. 

Now  would  he  widow  her  whom  I  have  wed, 

And  punish  preference  that  goes  from  home. 

But  you,  good  friends,  I  know  your  generous  will, 

Your  courage,  and  your  might.   And'  more  I  know ; 

I  know  you  honor  natural  love  and  grief, 

And  hate  oppression  that  has  no  excuse. 

Be  with  me,  then,  I  pray,  in  this  dire  strait, 

Nor  let  the  chief  Shosguscan  snatch  me  hence! 

Much  do  I  fear,  lest  coming  with  a  band 

Of  sturdy  warriors  trained  to  work  his  will, 
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He  seize  me  suddenly.   That  danger  past, 
We  may  conclude  this  matter  happily 
In  council,  tribe  with  tribe." 

Forthwith  replied  ,  . 
Nacoumah's  uncle,  Chief  Watonashie — 
Watonashie,  among  the  Omahas 
Highest  in  rank :   "0  Sananona,  hear ! 
No  harm  shall  reach  you  without  due  offense. 
I,  these  our  kinfolk,  all  our  warlike  tribe, 
Will  take  due  care  that  bold  Shosguscan  comes 
Not  here,  nor  plays  at  force  near  us,  unless — 
Indeed,"  and  now  Watonashie  looked  grave 
As  one  abstracted  in  a  passing  thought, 
And  fingered  with  his  mighty  hand  the  plumes 
Fixed  in  the  tough,  smooth  handle  of  his  spear — 
"Unless,  indeed,  he  try  a  game  of  war, 
And  do  his  worst,  and  hazard  all." 

Thus,  then, 
The  Omahas,  alert  to  aid  the  youth 
Whose  fault  seemed  but  the  natural  human  way, 
Stood  forth  to  champion  him  'gainst  his  own  tribe, 
And  kept  a  wary  watch. 

Meanwhile  the  two 
Sent  by  Shosguscan  for  the  Iron-Eyed 
Came  empty-handed  back  and  told  their  tale. 
Then  from  his  seat  wrathful  Shosguscan  rose — 
Zealous  for  his  despised  authority — 
And,  gathering  a  score  of  stalwart  braves 
Strode  o'er  the  hills  and  neared  the  wealthy  tents 
,  Of  the  stout-hearted  Omahas.   And,  when 
Not  turning  right  or  left,  as  bent  to  work 
Only  his  errand  and  no  parley  hold, 
He  pushed  direct  for  Sananona's  lodge, 
Sudden,  across  his  pathway,  shot  a  bar — 
Large-limbed  Watonashie  and  warriors  fierce, 
A  host,  who  never  turned  away  from  war. 
So  said  then  Watonashie:    "Friend,  wherefore  here? 
What  means  this  show  of  force  ?  This  is  no  place 
To  venture  in  rude  guise  of  war." 
As  when 

A  gaunt  wolf,  wandering  near  the  guarded  folds. 
Falls  in  a  trap  of  close  serrated  steel, 
And,  stung  by  pain  and  maddened  in  his  mind, 
Pulls  at  the  chain  and  tests  the  firm  trap's  strength, 
But,  mastered,  yields  at  last,  the  Otoe  chief 
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Paused  in  the  presence  of  superior  force, 

His  keen  eye  flashing  forth  impatient  wrath, 

And  thus  replied :    "I  come  to  claim  my  right, 

Great  chief,  you  know  me  well.  Within  your  tents 

There  lurks  one  Sananona,  who  is  mine. 

For  him  alone  I  come.   No  blade  of  grass 

That's  yours  would  we  disturb.   We  ask  our  own — 

Just  that.  Give  me  the  hiding  fugitive, 

And  let  our  tribes  be  friends  as  heretofore." 

Then  spoke  Watonashie,  a  great-hearted  chief: 
"Young  Sananona  is,  indeed,  with  us, 
And  wedded  to  a  maiden  of  our  blood — 
Nacoumah,  niece  of  mine.  A  nobler  pair 
Were  never  matched ; — he,  tall  and  lithe  of  form 
As  panther  bred  'mid  Black  Hills  pines,  and  she 
Soft  as  the  moonlight  of  a  night  in  May. 
Much  do  I  love  them — I  who  have  no  sons 
Or  daughters,  childless  chief.   So  I  do  pray 
If  Sananona,  for  some  venial  fault, 
Has  merited  your  wrath,  this  timely  day 
You  speak  his  pardon  and  receive  his  thanks, 
And  make  him  happy  in  his  sweet-faced  bride  — 
For  his  sake  and  for  mine.   So  shall  there  be 
Peace  and  happy  auspice  for  both  tribes." 

But  promptly  sage  Shosguscan  answered  him: 

"This  youth,  great  chief,  for  whom  you  plead  so  well, 

With  headstrong  purpose  and  for  boyish  whim 

Has  broken  rule,  and  furnished  precedent 

To  other  youths  and  maids  and  sturdy  braves 

To  scorn  authority.   In  every  tribe 

Order  stands  only  in  obedience; 

And  he  who  rules  soon  loses  just  respect 

If  culprits  may  escape  unscathed.  So  now 

I  cannot  fault  like  his  condone.   All  men 

Have  friends  to  plead  in  their  excuse ;  and  faults, 

Beginning  small,  pass  quickly  on  to  worse. 

Confusions  come,  and  anarchy  and  hate. 

A  fountain,  as  it  rises,  may  be  choked, 

But  none  can  quell  a  river." 

Slowly,  then, 
(Watonashie,  as  one  half -musing,  said: 
I  "How  much  man  prizes  selfish  sovereignty. 
He  makes  a  rule  accordant  with  his  thought, 
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And  none  shall  break  it  with  impunity. 
The  happiness  of  units  is  a  toy- 
Weighed  'gainst  a  chief's  command.    This  is  not 
Better  relax  a  rule,  than  break  a  heart 
Where  no  crime  is."   And  then  he  paused,  as  one 
Who  offers  opportunity  of  speech. 
But  silence  reigned ;  no  word  the  Otoe-  chief 
Uttered;  but  stood  defiant  in  his  post. 
As  one  who  will  not  yield.   Then  to  his  height 
The  mighty-limbed  Watonashie  drew  up 
His  length  enormous,  and  his  fearful  hand, 
Bony  and  vast,  with  threatening  gesture  raised, 
And  flashed  his  furious  eyes  like  shooting-stars, 
And  in  a  voice  of  winter  thunder  cried, 
"He  you  seek,  hard-hearted  warrior,  sits 
At  ease  within  my  tent.   Go,  take  him  now ; 
Go,  take  him  if  you  can ;  but,  ere  you  go, 
Weigh  well  the  outcome.   You  shall  bite  the  dust 
Sooner  than  he,  unless  my  might  prove  less 
Than  yours;  of  that  make  trial  when  you  will!" 

To  him  Shosguscan,  with  a  baleful  face, 

But  calmly,  answered:    "Do  not  doubt  that  I 

Will  take  young  Sananona  from  your  tent. 

I  will  not  yield  the  right,  except  to  force 

I  am  unequal  to  oppose."    So,  then, 

He  turned,  and  with  him  went  the  Otoe  braves 

Back  o'er  the  hills,  and  sought  the  Otoe  tents. 

Then  did  Watonashie,  restraining  those 

Who  longed  to  slay  Shosguscan  where  he  stood, 

Or  chase  him  homeward  like  a  flying  stag, 

Gather  together  all  the  chiefs  and  braves 

Among  the  Omahas,  and  council  hold 

And  war-like  preparation  make. 

So,  too, 

Shosguscan  called  his  Otoe  warriors  forth, 

And  bade  them  summon  up  their  utmost  might, 

And  fail  not  to  avenge  their  chief's  affront. 

But  when  next  morning,  timorous  and  cold, 
Flushed  o'er  the  east  like  one  who,  half-awake, 
Unfolds  a  drowsy  eye,  puts  forth  an  arm, 
And  takes  the  glimmering  prospect  of  his  room, 
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The  Otoe  and  the  Omaha,  well-armed, 

Banded  for  fight  and  swept  across  the  hills — 

Seeking,  not  waiting,  for  the  foe.   And  as 

Along  that  green  and  dewy-gleaming  land 

The  level  sunrise  streamed  an  amber  flood, 

The  very  prairie  seem  to  move  and  slip, 

As  in  an  earthquake.  Host  drew  near  to  host, 

Masses  opaque,  swart,  thundering  on  fierce  steeds, 

Or  running  with  fleet  foot.    'Gainst  the  low  sun 

Their  cold  spears  glittering  like  a  snow-glazed  plain, 

Brandished  with  threats  and  hate.  Then  with  a  crash 

As  when  in  August-storms,  among  the  bluffs 

Above  the  Platte,  or  on  its  heated  plain, 

Reverberating  thunders  peal  and  bound, 

The  fierce  tribes  met,  and  each  to  each  with  whoop 

Answered — whoop  dire  as  shriek  of  hopeless  fiends 

Weltering  upon  the  surges  of  remorse. 

Then  deeds  of  daring  might  were  done,  and  hosts 

Battled  for  sovereign  rites,  and  for  the  laws 

Of  hospitality.  The  vanquished  asked 

No  quarter;  none  the  victors  gave.  The  war 

was  no  pretence,  no  hollow  sham  disguised, 

To  gain  a  footing  for  diplomacy ; 

But  every  blow  meant  death,  and  death  rejoiced 

And  spread  his  bloody  meshes  wide  for  all. 

But  Sananona,  who  from  far  had  watched 

The  progress  of  the  battle,  and  the  death 

Of  many  warriors  saw,  turned,  sick  at  heart 

And  moaning  in  his  grief,,  and  sought  the  tent 

That  hid  his  bride,  Nacoumah.    Her  he  found 

Engaged  in  sweet  domestic  ways,  alone 

In  the  wide  tent.   Within  his  arms  her  waist 

He  drew,  and  fondly  kissed  her  beauteous  cheek, 

And  wept  and  said,  "Farewell,  dear  bride,  farewell.  , 

My  time  has  come ;  the  tribes  too  long  have  fought ; 

Too  long  death  ravened  on  the  innocent — 

And  I  sole  cause  of  war.   But  if  I  die 

No  need  of  battle  or  of  blood  remains. 

No  other  family  must  forever  mourn 

For  my  offense,  or  all  will  curse  my  name, 

And  in  the  coming  times  will  haply  say, 

'He  loved  himself ;  he  lived  and  saw  the  sun, 

But  had  no  will  to  spare  the  braves  who  died, 

No  pity  on  their  children  or  their  wives\" 

And  him  Nacoumah  answered  through  her  tears: 
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"Dear,  noble  heart,  go,  battle  with  our  friends ; 

Go  do  great  deeds,  and  win  a  name  for  me. 

Why  speak  of  death  ?  The  grave  is  dark  and  foul —  . 

Forgotten  soon,  and  no  man  loves  the  grave. 

Have  I  no  charms?  and  care  you  not  to  see 

Your  prattling  children  playing  at  the  door 

Of  the  dear  lodge?   0  speak  no  more  of  death." 

But  he  replied :   "I  am  not  left  to  choose 

Or  life  or  death,  the  arms  of  wife  and  babe, 

Or  the  fierce  worm.  Fate  has  made  choice  for  me. 

Through  all  last  night,  while  you  slept  at  my  side, 

A  shadow,  with  moon-eyes  and  chilly  touch 

Stood  over  me,  and  breathed,  in  hollow  voice, 

'Come,  Sananona,  come ;  the  grave  is  made, 

The  worm  awaits!'   But  just  at  morning  light 

A  sun-bright  figure  with  a  happy  face 

Displacedjthe  bodiless  spectre  of  the  night, 

And  told  me  that  to-day  my  life  shall  be 

Far,  far  away,  among  the  prairie-hills 

And  blooming  valleys  of  the  land  of  souls. 

I  go  to  meet  my  fate ;  but  I  shall  look 

Athwart  the  gates  of  morning  year  by  year, 

And  peer  in  every  coming  woman's  face, 

Matron  or  maiden,  hoping  e'er  for  you. 

Farewell,  dear  bride,  farewell." 

So  in  the  long 
And  painful  rapture  of  a  last  embrace, 
They  clung  with  tears  and  bitter,  aching  hearts, 
Till  Sananona,  summoning  his  strength, 
His  sweet  Nacoumah's  fond  arms  disengaged, 
Put  on  the  stolid  look  an  Indian  wears, 
And  turned  away  and  sought  the  bloody  field. 
Where  fiercest  strained  the  fight  he  came,  and  cried, 
"Hold,  Otoes,  Omahas,  ye  warriors  brave! 
No  further  need  is  ther  of  blood  and  hate. 
I  come  to  end  this  cruel  war,  and  save 
Your  women's  eyes  from  tears,  your  babes  from  want. 
Live  you,  but  let  me  die — mine  the  war's  cause, 
Mine  be  its  latest  wo.  But  you  henceforth 
Befriends!" 

Then  from  the  conflict  paused  the  hosts 
At  gaze,  while  Sananona,  well-beloved 
By  either  tribe,  fixed  in  the  yielding  soil 
The  polished  handle  of  his  keen-edged  spear, 
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And  pulled  aside  his  robe,  and  bared  his  breast, 
And  fell  upon  the  spear-point.   Straight  it  drove 
To  his  brave  heart,  and  the  hot  blood  was  seen, 
And  he  fell  backwards,  like  a  bird  that  flies 
Against  the  wires  suspended  in  mid-air 
On  poles  of  inland  telegraphs,  and  died. 
But  a  wan  cloud,  that  in  the  midmost  heaven 
Had  gathered  unperceived  in  the  sun's  path, 
Sent  forth  a  frightful  wail  of  frightened  winds 
And  scattered  tearful  drops,  and,  from  its  edge 
Sulphureous,  whirled  a  luminous,  hissing  bolt, 
Along  whose  wake  the  thunder  cracked  and  roared 
Above  the  host's.   Great  horror  fell  on  all. 
But  the  cloud  slipped  away  into  thin  air, 
The  sweet  wild  winds  sang  a  sweet  song  of  June, 
And  the  sun  shone. 

Then  to  the  Omahas 
Shosguscan  said:    "Why  do  we  stand  at  war? 
The  end  I  sought  is  reached;  due  penalty 
Exacted  from  the  insubordinate. 
Had  I  myself  for  Sananona's  fault 
Awarded  punishment,  his  life,  no  doubt, 
Would  be  untouched.  But  now  I  do  rejoice 
That  he,  by  his  own  act,  before  you  all 
His  blame  confesses  and  my  sentence  spares. 
In  after  years  when  these  vast  hosts  are  gone, 
And  other  warriors  roam  these  flowery  plains, 
It  shall  be  told  by  many  an  evening  fire, 
For  youth's  instruction,  how  this  young  man  brought 
Two  peaceful  tribes  to  fearful  chance  of  war. 
And  compassed  his  own  death  by  headlong  lust 
That  mocked  at  duty.  Sananona's  name 
Shall  then  be  synonym  of  scorn  of  law, 
Of  disobedience.   So  others  all, 
By  his  sad  fate  and  this  brief  war  forewarned, 
Shall  settle  to  their  places  with  content, 
And  just  authority  no  more  be  spurned. 
Now  let  the  calumet  be  lit  and  passed, 
And  Omaha  and  Otoe  be  sure  friends, 
As  heretofore." 

But  stout  Watonashie, 
Turning  half-way  to  his  own  men,  replied: 
"  Twixt  me  and  that  fierce  wolf  can  be  no  peace ! 
What  was  this  Sananona's  fault  ?  His  fault  — 
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He  wed  a  daughter  of  the  Omaha, 
Nacoumah,  whom  I,  childless,  love  as  well 
As  if  she  were  my  own.   For  this  alone — 
Because  he  followed  where  love's  instinct  led, 
And  prized  the  natural  hunger  of  the  heart 
As  something  better  than  a  beast's  desire, 
As  all  too  sacred  for  another's  will 
To  guide  or  thwart,  he  lies  here  dead  to-day. 
But  now  this  crafty  chief,  Shosguscan,  he 
Who  is  at  blame  for  all  this  bloody  work, 
Would  point  a  moral  with  the  young  man's  name- 
Victim,  of  pitiless  vengeance — and  ourselves 
Having  dishonored  by  this  show  of  war, 
From  which  he  gains  his  end,  would  pause  and  smoke 
The  Peace-Pipe  in  a  handsome  covenant, 
And  crawl  away,  himself  secure  from  harm. 
This  must  not  be.   Good  friends  it  shall  not  be! 
My  arm  aches  for  reprisal,  and  my  will 
Exacts  from  battle  you  disturber's  blood. 
No  talk  of  peace  be  here!" 

Then  flew  the  spears: 
The  barbed  sharp  arrows  hissed  along  the  air, 
And  the  hot  hosts  strained  to  death's  furious  work. 
As  when  along  the  bottoms  by  the  streams 
In  Autumn,  when  the  dense  tall  grass  is  dry, 
Two  surging  fires,  by  opposite  currents  driven, 
Eat  all  before  them  over  untold  miles, 
And  leave  behind  them  no  thick  tall  spire  of  grass, 
Or  tough  brown  weed,  but  charred  black  clumps  of  roots, 
Unsightly,  on  the  desolated  fields, 
So  all  day  long,  through  feverish  hours  of  noon, 
Till  the  great  sun  lay  low  above  the  hills, 
The  adverse  hosts  each  through  the  other  whirled, 
And  death  made  brutal  havoc,  and  the  field 
Was  black  and  bloody  with  the  fallen  dead. 
But  as  the  sun,  descending,  touched  the  hills, 
And  the  last  breath  of  winds  that  die  away 
With  sunset  sighed  across  the  world,  two  chiefs — 
One  Omaha,  one  Otoe,  now  the  sole 
Survivors  of  that  brave,  infuriate  day — 
Bleeding  with  many  wounds,  but  black  with  hate, 
Drew  to  each  other  o'er  the  slippery  field. 
Then  spoke  Watonashie:    "Shosguscan,  fiend, 
I  joy  to  meet  thee  thus;  come,  find  thy  death; 
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And  by  the  evening  fire  in  after  times 

It  shall  be  told  their  children  by  the  old 

How  Sananona  died  for  hapless  love, 

Forbidden  by  his  chief;  and  also  how 

The  fierce  Shosguscan,  who  held  hearts  as  cheap, 

And  felt  no  sympathy  with  others'  pain, 

Destroyed  two  tribes  entire,  and  died  himself 

And  left  his  carcass  to  the  croaking  crows." 

To  him  Shosguscan,  weary  with  his  wounds, 

And  sick  at  heart  for  all  his  warriors  slain, 

Yet  full  of  wrath,  "I  know  that  death  is  near, 

Nor  would  I  live,  survivor  sole  and  sad 

Of  all  I  mourn.  For  them  alone  I  lived : 

With  them  'tis  sweet  to  die.  I  stood  to-day 

A  champion  of  authority  and  law, 

But  thou  of  wilfulness  and  anarchy. 

And  both  have  lost.  But  I  would  fight  again 

This  dreadful  fray,  and  sacrifice,  besides, 

The  tender  mother  and  her  prattling  child, 

Unconscicous  of  my  thought,  rather  than  yield 

This  cause.  I  could  not  brook  that  each  should  be 

And  individual  law,  for  turbulence 

And  personal  assertion,  more  than  death,* 

I  dread.  But  thou,  Wato|iiashie,  stand  forth ! 

The  hour  demands  far  -else  than  braggart  words, 

For  I  am  proved  in  battle,  and  have  seen 

Thy  whole  tribe  fall.  Thou,  too,  shalt  die ;  the  sun 

Shall  never  look  upon  thy  face  again 

Living.  Now  share  thy  tribesmen's  fate  I" 

As  when 

Upon  the  broad,  smooth  current  of  a  stream, 

Two  iron  rams,  with  long,  steel-pointed  beaks, 

Lunge  at  each  other's  sides,  or  sterns,  or  keels 

Below  the  water-line,  seeking  some  place 

Vulnerable  to  open  to  the  flood, 

Or  hurl  against  the  iron-plated  mail 

Of  their  thick  sides  enormous  weight  of  shot, 

Or  ponderous  shell,  screaming  and  glad  for  death, 

Till  both  crushed  in  their  seams  by  monstrous  blows, 

Settle  and  sink  sudden  into  depths, 

And  death  o'ertakes  the  crews,  and  all  is  still, 

The  fierce  chiefs  plied  each  other  with  their  spears, 

And,  coming  closer,  drew  their  fearful  knives 

And  grappled  in  a  struggle  fierce  but  short, 

And  fell,  close-locked,  in  death. 
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THE  WEEPING  WATER 

Photo  by  Addison  E.  Sheldon,  1907. 
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By  this  the  rim 
Of  western  hills,  in  the  cold,  wasting  light, 
Grew  indiscriminate;  but  up  the  east 
Hung,  in  gray  peaceful  depths,  the  full-orbed  moon. 
Utterly  silent  was  the  field  of  death. 
So  then  the  women,  who  from  far  had  marked 
The  waning  battle  as  their  heroes  fell, 
And  heard  the  shouts  of  triumph  and  the  moans 
Of  men  death-stricken  fainter  grow  and  cease, 
Warned  by  the  ominous  stillness  of  the  eve, 
Stole,  timid,  with  all  orphaned  youths  and  maids 
And  infants  hushed,  as  by  a  ghostly  fear, 
Across  that  dreadful  field  of  moon-lit  death, 
Searching  for  husbands,  brothers,  sons. 
As  when  a  mother  doe,  with  spotted  fawn, 
Hides  by  a  runnel  in  some  cool,  blue  glen, 
While  the  brave  stag  climbs  out  on  some  near  hill, 
Observant  of  the  huntsman  and  the  hounds, 
But,  venturing  too  far,  a  stealthy  shot 
Reaches  his  vitals,  and  he  turns  and  flies, 
Bleeding,  and  falls  before  his  mate,  and  dies. 
But  she  and  the  weak  fawn  smell  o'er  his  wounds, 
And  lick  his  face,  and  moan,  and  from  their  eyes, 
Lustrous  and  large,  fall  piteous  tears,  so  then, 
When  all  their  slain  had  found  and  turned  them  o'er, 
And  knew  the  light  might  never  break  again 
In  kindled  glances  from  death-faded  eyes, 
They  sat  them  down  through  lingering,  painful  hours 
Of  the  dim  night,  and,  without  utterance,  wept. 

But  when  the  moon,  down  her  accustomed  path 

Descending,  touched  the  west,  He  who  o'errules 

Particular  troubles  to  the  general  good, 

And  pities  all,  and  knows  the  loyal  worth 

Of  true  wives'  tears,  and  tears  of  children — such 

As  weep  a  father  slain — He,  pitying,  sent 

A  sympathetic  shudder  through  the  earth, 

And  the  dead  warriors  sank  to  graves  of  calm. 

But  all  the  tears  of  children  and  of  wives, 

In  a  green  hollow  of  the  lonely  hills 

He  gathered  in  a  fountain,  that  the  sun 

Dries  not  in  the  summer  heats,  but  crystal  pure 

O'erbrims  and  murmurs  through  the  changing  year, 

Forever  on  it  flows,  that  gentle  stream, 

Fountained  by  tears,  and  glides  among  the  hills — 

Ne-hawka — in  a  valley  of  its  own, 
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And  passes  happy  homes,  and  smiling  farms, 
And  rolling  meadows  spotted  o'er  with  flocks 
That  drink  its  sweet  cool  waters ;  and  so  on 
Past  groves  of  leafy  hickory,  and  beneath 
Low  painted  bridges,  rumbling  to  a  team, 
It  moves  a  broadening  current,  swelled  by  rains 
Or  the  chill  ooze  of  Spring-dissolving  snows, 
And  mirrors  back  the  splendors  of  the  sun, 
And  the  cold  moon,  and  the  wide  stream  of  stars, 
Until,  at  length,  it  lingers  at  the  marge 
Of  the  untamable  Missouri  flood, 
As  loath  to  mingle  its  love-hallowed  tears 
With  that  fierce  sandy  rage ;  then  looks  its  last 
On  the  sweet  heavens  by  passing  day  or  night, 
And  sinks  beneath  the  yeasty,  boiling  waves, 
Whose  like  for  might  and  fury  earth  has  not. 


Thomas  Marsh  died  near  Tekamah,  October  19,  1923,  aged  65.  He 
came  with  his  parents  from  Indiana  by  the  ox  team  and  covered  wagon 
route  in  1865  to  the  farm  where  he  died.  His  home  was  a  headquarters 
for  geese  and  duck  hunters  for  many  years.  His  hospitality  was  un- 
bounded and  his  memory  a  tender  one  to  all  who  knew  him. 


'  Pioneers  to  Nebraska  were  many  of  them  dreamers,  perhaps  all  of 
them.  The  prevailing  type  of  dream  was  a  home  with  trees,  and  flowers 
and  children  and  friends.  Not  all  of  these  dreams  were  realized  in  com- 
pletion. There  were  also  some  pipe  dreams.  Blair  for  many  years  had 
for  one  of  its  notable  buildings  a  large  square  building  erected  by  an 
early  settler  named  Carson.  His  dream  was  to  equip  this  building  with 
a  wind  mill  which  would  render  all  kinds  of  mechanical  service.  The 
windmill  was  never  installed,  but  the  odd  looking  building  remained 
there  for  nearly  fifty  years  until  it  was  torn,  down  this  fall. 


The  Women's  Club,  at  Geneva,  gave  an  historical  exhibit  in  Oc- 
tober, 1923.  It  was  a  very  remarkable  collection,  including  not  only 
many  colonial  relics,  but  ancient  articles  from  Germany,  England, 
Czechoslovakia  and  a  rifle  made  sixty  years  ago  by  a  pioneer  of  Fill- 
more county,  used  in  hunting  buffalo. 


Mrs.  Ellen  Pierson  celebrated  her  93rd  birthday  at  Bethany,  Oc- 
tober 20,  1923.  She  and  her  husband  homesteaded,  in  1869,  five  miles 
south  of  Bennett. 


W.  H.  Stringfield  died,  at  Humboldt,  October  27,  1923,  aged  83.  He 
came  to  Richardson  county  in  1861  and  for  years  operated  one  of  the  old 
custom  mills  on  the  Nemaha  River,  which  ground  grain  for  one  sixth 
toll,  and  was  kept  busy  day  and  night  throughout  the  year. 


Mrs.  Mary  Yule  died,  at  Los  Angeles,  October  16,  1923.  She  was 
formerly  Mrs.  Burke  and  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  in  Jefferson  county. 
Her  husband  was  a  pony  express  driver  on  the  Overland  Route.  He 
was  later  killed  by  the  Indians  while  going  to  Fairbury  with  a  load  of 
corn. 
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Indian  Summer 

None  of  the  literary  or  the  weather  sharks  knows  the  origin  of  the 
term  "Indian  Summer."  Popular  tradition  has  connected  it  with  the 
Indians,  but  in  truth  the  season  has  no  more  connection  with  the  Indians 
than  any  part  of  the  year.  The  smoky  haze  which  dwells  in  the  at- 
mosphere it  has  been  suggested  came  from  Indian  fires,  but  the  Indians 
build  fires  at  all  other  periods  of  the  year.  The  origin  of  the  name 
"Indian  Summer"  and  the  particular  type  of  weather  which  it  signifies 
are  the  subject  of  a  very  learned  paper  by  Dr.  De  C.  Ward  of  Harvard 
University  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  at  Phil- 
adelphia. Dr.  Ward's  paper  contains  references  to  practically  all  of  the 
important  printed  documents  on  the  subject  of  Indian  Summer,  and  is 
recommended  to-  people  who  wish  to  know  more  about  the  subject.  The 
principal  cause  of  Indian  Summer  days  is  the  passing  from  the  heat  of 
summer  to  the  cold  of  winter,  making  a  breathing  spell  between  the  two 
seasons.  The  storm  areas  move  more  slowly,  it  has  become  too  cold  for 
thunder  storms  and  is  yet  too  warm  for  snow  storms.  There  is  more  of 
the  discussion  but  the  above  is  worth  following. 

Bows  and  Arrows 

Every  red-blooded  boy  longs  to  be  the  owner  of  a  real  bow  and  ar- 
row. It  is  a  part  of  primitive  man  lingering  in  his  system.  It  clothes 
him  with  the  insignia  of  wild  nature  and  makes  him  once  more  an  animal 
among  the  animals.  In  the  renaissance  of  wild  life  represented  by  the 
boy  scout  movement  there  is  a  large  place  for  the  bow  and  arrow.  So 
the  Nebraska  Historical  Society  Museum  has  frequent  calls  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  its  bows  and  arrows  and  for  directions  how  to  make  the  im- 
plements. The  University  of  California  has  just  published  a  thorough, 
scientific  study  of  bows  and  arrows  written  by  Saxton  Pope.  The  book 
is  abundantly  illustrated  and  gives  description  of  ancient  bows  and  ar- 
rows and  comparisons  of  them  with  American  Indian  bows  and  arrows. 
This  book  is -available  for- examination  and  for  loan  to  Nebraskans  in- 
terested in  the  bow  and  arrow  question.  A  few  interesting  facts  regard- 
ing the  distances  shot  by  arrows  from  different  bows,  the  result  of  care- 


ful tests  in  California  : 

An  Osage  Indian  Bow..„_   92  yards 

An  Apache  Indian  Bow  120  yards 

A  Black  Foot  Indian  Bow  145  yards 

A  Cheyenne  Indian  Bow  ,  v  165  yards 

A  Yaqui  Indian  Bow  (from  Mexico)  .'  210  yards 

An  English  Long  Bow.......  250  yards 


Arrows  from  the  English  Long  Bow  have  been  sent  clear  through 
an  inch  of  solid  oak. 


The  Pennsylvania-Germans 

The  Historical  Society  Library  has  recently  come  into  possession 
of  a  nearly  complete  set  of  the  publications  of  the  Pennsylvania-German 
Society.  This  society  was  founded  in  1891,  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
In  its  more  than  thirty  years  of  existence  it  has  published  twenty-two 
volumes  descriptive  of  the  migration  and  settlement  of  Germans  to 
Pennsylvania  and  neighboring  states,  a  history  of  the  development  of 
the  so  called  Pennsylvania-Dutch  people  in  America,  their  peculiar 
dialect,  the  part  they  have  had  in  American  life,  their  contribution  to 
American  thought  and  industry,  their  services  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
civil  war  and  world  war,  the  character  of  their  people  and  the  names 
of  the  families  who  came  to  America.  Each  of  the  European  stocks 
which  has  settled  in  America  has  its  own  history  and  its  own  place 
in  the  making  of  this  republic.    Certainly  among  these  the  Pennsylvania 
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German  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his  part.  The  beginnings  of 
the  immigrations  to  Pennsylvania  were  from  the  Palatinate,  the  Rhine 
provinces  of  Germany,  now  occupied  by  the  troops  of  France  and  in 
which  there  is  at  present  a  separatist  movement  to  form  an  independent 
republic.  These  Rhine  provinces  of  German  speaking  people  have  suf- 
fered since  the  time  of  Charlemagne  from  the  jcontinual  wars  between 
France  and  Germany.  The  industrious  peasants  and  mechanics  who 
produced  the  wealth  in  these  beautiful  provinces  nave  endured  unspeak- 
able hardships  from  the  invasion  of  armies..  When  they  learned  that 
William  Penn  had  founded  a  colony  in  America  based  upon  the  principle 
of  peace  they  eagerly  sought  to  escape  from  the  miseries  of  the  Old 
World  into  the  wooded  wilderness  of  Pennsylvania.  Their  immigration 
began  in  1681  and  continued  at  such  a  rate  that  the  first  census  of  1790 
showed  145,000  people  of  this  stock  living  in  that  commonwealth.  The 
Pennsylvania-Dutch  have  migrated  to  all  the  states  of  the  Union  and 
descendants  have  married  freely  with  the  descendants  of  New  England, 
New  York  and  other  colonies.  They  have  been  among  the  most  in- 
dustrious, law  abiding,  religious  and  patriotic  people  of  the  United 
States.  Thousands  of  them  have  served  as  soldiers  in  the  American 
Army  in  each  period  of  our  history.  The  Pennsylvania-Dutch  language 
is  an  interesting  composition  of  high  German,  low  Dutch  and  English. 
In  its  written  form  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  by  a  person  either 
German  or  English.  In  its  spoken  form  it  is  difficult  for  either  English 
or  German  to  understand.  It  has  an  extensive  literature  all  its  own,  and 
that  literature  will  always  be  an  entertainment  for  the  scholar  and  the 
sociologist.   A  single  simple  stanza  may  be  given  from  one  of  its  poets: 

Ihr  Pennsylfanisch-deutsche  Leut, 

Ihr  brauchet  euch  net  schamme, 

Juscht  loss  der  Englisch  euch  auslache, 

Mit  seine  hoochgelerndte  Sache — 

Er  lernd  euch  a'h  noch  konne;  * 

Un's  isch  en  Lerning,  net  in  Bucher, 

Wan  net  so  hooch,  doch  juscht  so  sicher. 
Nebraska  has  many  thousand  descendants  of  this  sturdy  Pennsyl- 
vania-Dutch stock.  Some  of  the  best  known  families  in  the  settlement 
and  development  of  the  state  bear  the  Pennsylvania-Dutch  names.  It 
will  be  a  matter  of  interest  for  these  Nebraskans  to  know  that  the 
Historical  Society  has  these  volumes  in  its  library  which  may  aid  them 
in  acquiring  a  better  knowledge  of  their  ancestors  in  America. 


HISTORICAL  NOTES 

The  Hartington  News  comments  upon  the  list  of  historical  sites 
in  that  county  as  given  by  the  year  book  of  the  Nebraska  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  urges  that  citizens  there  study 
the  data  and  locate  the  sites  of  important  points  connected  with  the  early 
time  history.  It  will  be  found  that  the  shores  of  the  Missouri  river 
are  rich  in  the  many  camp  sites,  council  points  and  other  important 
historical  events. — 


October  26,  was  Pioneer  Day  at  Yankton, .  participated  in  by  many 
Nebraska  settlers.  A  pageant  representing  the  old  time  voyagers  up 
the  Missouri  river  was  given  with  great  effect. — 


The  Syracuse  Journal  recalls  that  forty  years  ago  the  republican 
County  Committee  of  that  county  ordered  forty  thousand  republican 
tickets  printed,  dividing  the  job  between  the  five  republican  newspapers 
in  the  county.  Present  day  voters  are  thus  reminded  of  a  system  of 
furnishing  ballots  unknown  to  many  of  them.    The  editor  of  this  mag- 
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azine  well  remembers  receiving  an  order  for  his  share  of  republican 
county  tickets  in  Madison  county  nearly  forty  years  ago  and  of  wait- 
ing two  years  for  his  pay. — 


The  editor  of  this  magazine  has  a  vivid  recollection  of  West  Point, 
in  Cuming  county,  in  the  early  eighties,  and  the  wagon  shop  maintained 
by  Mr.  Larson.  This  wagon  shop  was  one  of  several  manufacturing  in- 
dustries located  at  West  Point  immediately  following  its  first  settlement. 
West  Point  was  the  first  small  sized  city  of  Nebraska  to  start  develop- 
ment as  a  manufacturing  center.  A  remarkable  group  of  enterprising 
men  placed  its  name  upon  the  map  and  for  a  number  of  years  it  ap- 
peared that  the  town  was  to  attain  great  distinction  in  the  field  of 
manufacturing.  Discriminating  railroad  rates  and  new  business  methods 
changed  all  this,  centering  in  the  larger  cities  of  Nebraska  the  hopes  of 
these  founders  of  small  manufacturing  towns.  There  is  room  for  a  splen- 
did story  upon  the  industrial  development  of  our  state  in  the  early  manu- 
facturing period. 


The  75th  anniversary  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad  was 
celebrated  at  Chicago,  October  24,  1923.  It  was  made  a  great  occasion 
by  the  managers  of  that  great  railroad  as  it  justly  should  be.  Nearly 
all  of  the  great  railroad  lines  of  the  West  are  developing  a  historical 
department  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  remarkable  events  in  the  history 
of  these  railroads  using  them  for  advertising  purpose  and  serving  the 
general  cause  of  historical  record. — 


Old  Nursery  Hill  was  a  station  on  the  steam  wagon  road  between 
Nebraska  City  and  Salt  Creek.  Pioneers  who  traveled  by  stage  or  ox 
team  over  this  road  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  will  never  forget  Nursery 
Hfll.  It  was  a  picturesque  little  group  of  houses  on  the  sidehill  looking 
out  over  a  valley.  The  chief  feature  of  the  landscape  was  the  big,  wide 
overland  trail  winding  its  way  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Rocky 
mountains.  The  writer  of  this  paragraph  has  promised  himself  for  many 
years  to  revisit  this  historical  stage  station  and  see  whether  the  picture 
of  the  place  as  he  saw  it  with  the  child's  eye  more  than  fifty  years  ago 
can  fit  into  the  present  landscape.  One  of  the  oldest  pioneers  of  Otoe 
county,  Mrs.  Kate  Hedges,  who  settled  near  Nursery  Hill  in  1861,  passed 
away  October  20,  at  the  age  of.  85.  She  had  lived  more  than  sixty  years 
in  that  community.  An  intelligent,  well-read  woman,  a  lover  of  nature, 
a  good  neighbor,  a  true  wife  and  mother.  Can  any  picture  of  pioneer  life 
be  more  complete  and  satisfying  than  the  one  merely  outlined  in  this 
paragraph  ? 


At  Schuyler  the  Bohman  Opera  House,  an  old  land  mark  dating  back 
to  1875,  has  been  sold  and  will  be  torn  down.  In  the  early  period  it  was 
used  as  a  public  hall  as  well  as  a  local  theatre.  It  was  the  scene  of  many 
stormy  political  gatherings,  as  well  as  the  development  of  the  Bohemian 
theatre  brought  by  the  settlers  from  the  Old  World  along  with  other 
artistic  acquisitions,  to  the  prairies  of  Nebraska  and  made  a  means  of 
entertainment  and  dramatic  development  through  the  early  period  of  our 
history. 


A  skull  supposed  to  be  the  skull  of  a  Sioux  Indian  was  found  in 
the  Republican  river  near  Franklin,  in  October.  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Davis,  of 
that  locality,  is  the  old  settler,  who  relates  from  a  Sioux  Indian  the 
story  of  a  battle  between  the  Omaha  and  Pawnee  on  one  side  and  the 
Sioux  on  the  other,  in  which  a  number  of  the  Sioux  were  killed  along 
the  bank  and  in  the  Republican  river,  which  was  then  high. 
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Thomas  Gerrard  died  at  Schuyler,  October  19,  aged  84.  He  home- 
steaded  in  1870  five  miles  north  and  one  mile  west  of  Schuyler,  and  was 
one  of  the  well  known  and  influential  citizens  of  that  county  for  53  years. 
His  six  grown  sons  acted  as  pallbearers  at  his  funeral. 


By  the  death  of  Mrs.  William  F,  Stolley,  aged  86,  at  Grand  Island, 
January  31,  1923,  one  of  the  best  known  pioneer  women  of  that  region 
has  gone.  Mrs.  Stolley  was  a  native  of  Holstein,  Germany.  She  came  to 
America  on  a  sailing  ship,  landing  at  New  Orleans  when  she  was  twelve 
years  old.  In  1856  she  was  married  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  came  with 
her  husband  the  next  year  as  a  member  of  the  German  colony  to  Grand 
Island.  The  story  of  that  pioneer  colony  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
of  the  Nebraska  frontier  and  its  final  victory  over  hardships  and  dangers 
one  of  the  most  notable  in  the  history  of  our  state.  Mrs.  Stolley  was 
the  mother  of  ten  children  among  them  Emil  G.  Stolley  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1920. 


Grant  L.  Shumway  of  Scottsbluff  calls  attention  to  the  Fickler's 
Ranch,  sometimes  known  as  Scottsbluff  Pony  Express  and  Stage  Station. 
It  was  located  a  few  miles  east  of  where  Gering  stands  now  and  the  re- 
mains of  sod  walls  still  exist.  Early  travellers  on  the  overland  trail 
mention  the  place  but  the  actual  time  of  its  construction  and  ownership 
are  in  doubt.  • 


The  story  of  the  great  roundup  at  Camp  Clark  Bridge  (sometimes 
called  Sidney  Bridge)  across  the  North  Platte  river  in  the  spring  of 
1881  was  told  recently  at  Bridgeport  by  W.  E.  Guthrie  at  a  noon  day 
luncheon  of  the  Lions'  Club.  At  that  time  the  big  cattle  outfits  con- 
trolled the  panhandle  region  of  northwest  Nebraska.  The  business  was 
highly  profitable.  Thousands  of  cattle  covered  the  country  and  hundreds 
of  cowboys  were  employed.  On  June  1,  1881,  about  300  cowboys  started 
from  the  Camp  Clark  Bridge  and  covered  the  entire  range  from  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad  to  the  Niobrara  river  in  one  great  roundup.  It  was  the 
great  event  of  the  land,  long  remembered  around  the  fading  campfires  as 
the  cowboys  were  crowded  from  the  range. 


Joseph  Wilkenson,  2627  Davenport  Street,  Omaha,  was  one  hundred 
and  one  years  old  October  31.  He  has  lived  in  Omaha  since  1880.  Bought 
from  his  savings  as  an  iron  moulder  a  little  farm  of  six  acres  forty 
years  ago.  The  farm  was  sold  recently  for  enough  to  make  a  compe- 
tence for  himself  and  family  even  though  they  might  live  for  another 
one  hundred  years, — one  of  the  many  examples  . of  the  increased  value  of 
land  arising  from  the  increase  of  population. 


Margaret  Engbery  Crisler  writes  -an  interesting  story  in  the  State 
Journal  regarding  Table  Rock,  in  Pawnee  county,  one  of  the  historical 
sites  in  Nebraska.  Originally  the  rock  looked  like  a  toadstool,  but  the 
top  became  loosened  and  slid  down  the  hill.  The  rocky  wall  there  is 
a  favorite  place  for  people  to  carve  their  names.  One  of  the  names 
carved  upon  the  rock  was  that  of  old  John  Brown,  the  anti-slavery  lead- 
er who  made  frequent  journeys  through  this  part  of  Nebraska  in  the 
earlier  years. 


At  Spencer,  Boyd  county,  James  T.  Woods,  said  to  have  been  the 
first  white  settler  in  that  county  after  it  was  opened  to  settlement  in 
1890,  died  November  16,  1922,  aged  eighty-five  years.  He  was  a  soldier 
in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  War. 


THE  NEBRASKA  STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Made  a  State  Institution  February  27,  1883. 

An  act  of  the  Nebraska  legislature,  recommended  by  Governor 
James  W.  Dawes  in  his  inaugural  and  signed  by  him,  made  the  State 
Historical  Society  a  State  institution  in  the  following: 

Be  it  Enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska: 

Section  1.  That  the  "Nebraska  State  Historical  Society,"  an  or- 
ganization now  in  existence — Robt.  W.  Furnas,  President;  James  M. 
Woolworth  and  Elmer  S.  Dundy,  Vice-Presidents;  Samuel  Aughey,  Sec- 
retary, and  W.  W.  Wilson,  Treasurer,  their  associates  and  successors — 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  recognized  as  a  state  institution.  < 

Section  2.  ^That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  said  institution  to  make  annually  reports  to  the  governor,  as  required 
by  other  state  institutions.  Said  report  to  embrace  the  transactions  and 
expenditures  of  the  organization,  together  with  all  historical  addresses, 
which  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  read  before  the  Society  or  furnished 
it  as  historical  matter,  data  of  the  state  or  adjacent  western  regions 
of  country.         ,  - 

Section  3.  That  said  reports,  addresses,  and  papers  shall  be  pub- 
lished at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  distributed  as  other  similar 
official  reports,  a  reasonable  number,  to  be  decided  by  the  state  and 
Society,  to  be  furnished  said  Society  for  its  use  and  distribution. 

Property  and  Equipment  . 

The  present  State  Historical  Society  owns  in  fee  simple  title  as 
trustee  of  the  State  the  half  block  of  land  opposite  and  east  of  the 
State  House  with  the  basement  thereon.  It  occupies  for  offices  and  work- 
ing quarters  ground  floor  rooms  in  the  University  Library  building  at 
11th  and  R  streets.  The  basement  building  at  16th  and  H  is  crowded 
with  the  collections  of  the  Historical  Society  which  it  can  not  exhibit, 
including  some  15,000  volumes  of  Nebraska  newspapers  and  a  large  part 
of  its  museum.  Its  rooms  in  the  University  Library  building  are  like- 
wise crowded  with  library  and  museum  material.  The  annual  inventory 
of  its  property  returned  to  the  State  Auditor  for  the  year  1922  is  as 
follows: 

Value  of  land,  %  block  16th  and  H.  _1  r  $75,000 

Value  of  Buildings  and  permanent  improvements™   35,000 

Value  of  Furniture  and  Furnishings  ~.   —  5,000 

Value  of  Special  Equipment,  including  apparatus,  Ma- 
chinery and  Tools-    1,000 

Educational  Specimens  (Art,  Museum,  or  other)...   74,800 

Library  (Books  and  Publications  —    75,000 

'  Newspaper  Collection.    52,395 


Total  resources  -  -  -  $318,195 

Much  of  this  property  is  priceless,  being  the  only  articles  of  their 
kind  and  impossible  to  duplicate. 
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THE  NEBRASKA  STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Founded  September  25,  1878 

The  Nebraska  State  Historical,  Society  "was  founded  -Sep-:: 
tember  25,  1878,  at  a  public  meeting^ held  in  the  Commercial 
Hotel  in  Lincoln.  About  thirty  well  known  citizens  of  the 
State  were  present.  Robert  W.  Furnas  was  chosen  president 
and  Professor  Samuel  Aughey,  secretary.  "Previous  to  this 
date,  on  August  26,  1867,  the  State  Historical  Society  and 
Library  Association  was  incorporated  in  order  to  receive  from 
the  State  the  gift  of  the  block  of  ground,  now  known  as  Hay- 
market  Square.  This  original  Historical  Association  held  no; 
meetings.  It  was  superseded  by  the  present  State  Historical 
Society,  "1 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  HARVEY 

The  following  tribute  to  Robert  Harvey,  pioneer  of  Nebraska  and 
state  surveyor,  was  written  by  Grant  Lee  bhumway,  who  as  state  com- 
missioner of  public  lands  and  buildings,  was  associated  with  Mr.  Harvey: 

He  ran  the  lines  of  the  frontier  leas 

"When  bultalo  roamed  tne  plain, 
His  cheeks  were  brown  by  western  breeze, 

He  laughed  at  storm  and  rain, 

He  laid  the  corners  across  the  sand 

To  far-otf  vanishing  ken, 
And  outlined  leagues  ot  the  golden  land 

For  homes  of  children  of  men, 

He  treaded  the  trails  in  Indian  wars 

'Til  red-men  were  subdued, 
He  knew  the  glory  of  western  stars, 

And  camped  in  primitive  wood, 

He  saw  the  cattlemen  come  and  go 

In  the  pageant  of  the  years, 
They  swept  the  plain  of  the  buffalo 

And  filled  it  with  Texas  steers. 

And  on  they  went  in  the  Big  stampede 

Far  over  the  Great  Divide, 
Then  frontier  trails  of  the  grangers  lead 

To  settlements  far  and  wide; 

The  little  grey  house  of  western  lore 

Rose  out  of  the  native  sod, 
And  commerce  came  with  a  rush  and  roar 

Across  the  prairies  of  God. 

So  Robert  Harvey,  of  earlier  times, 

You  traced  the  prairies  and  streams, 

You  saw  folks  coming  from  other  climes 
The  people  who  builded  dreams. 

But  you  have  gone  to  the  New  Frontiers 

In  the  land  of  the  Is-to-Be,  « 

Where  boundless  spaces  and  changing  years, 
Are  merged  in  Eternity. 


GRANT  LEE  SHUMWAY. 
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ROBERT  HARVEY 


State  Surveyor,  President  of  Oregon  Trail  Commission,  Former  President 
of  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society. 


A  Brief  Sketch  of  His  Life  and  His  Service  to  Nebraska. 


The  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society  mourns  the  loss  of  one  of 
its  most  active  and  efficient  members  and  officers,  in  the  person  of  Robert 
Harvey  who  died  at  his  home  in  Lincoln,  November  1,  1923. 

Mr.  Harvey  was  born  in  Ashland  county,  Ohio,  January  5,  1844.  He 
moved  with  his  parents  to  Noble  county,  Indiana,  where  he  grew  up 
on  a  farm,  attended  country  school.  He  enlisted  in  Company  D,  74th 
Indiana  Volunteer  Infantry  in  August,  1862,  and  saw  many  marches 
and  battles  in  the  south.  After  being  mustered  out  of  the  U.  S.  service 
he  became  a  student  in  Adrian  and  Albion  colleges,  Michigan.  He  was 
especially  interested  in  history  and  surveying. 

In  1869  Mr.  Harvey  moved  to  Nebraska,  having  married  Miss  A.  H. 
Ames  of  Coldwater,  Michigan,  in  1868.  Soon  after  coming  to  this  state 
he  took  service  in  U.  S.  surveying  forces.  He  was  almost  continually 
in  the  field  surveying  for  the  next  thirty  years,  being  promoted  until  he 
became  the  chief  of  a  surveying  corps.  His  delight  was  in  running 
guide  meridians  and  standard  parallels, — the  frame-work  of  the  sur- 
veying which  followed.  He  had  charge  of  a  large  part  of  the  field 
surveys  in  the  country  west  of  Grand  Island,  both  north  and  south  of 
the  Platte.  Surveying  in  this  region,  in  early  years,  called  for  a  high 
combination  of  engineering  skill,  physical  endurance,  management  of 
men  and  personal  courage.  Hostile  Indian  bands  roamed  over  the  re- 
gion. Every  survey  party  went  armed  and  frequent  skirmishes  were 
a  regular  feature  of  life  on  the  surveys. 

In  1902  Mr.  Harvey  became  State  Surveyor,  having  charge  of  the 
original  U.  S.  plats  and' field  notes  at  the  state  capitol.  He  held  this 
position  until  his  death.  He  became  widely  known  as  the  man  having 
the  most  detailed  and  accurate  knowledge  of  U.  S.  surveys  in  Nebraska. 
He  was  frequently  called  upon,  to  settle  important  land  disputes,  both 
as  a  surveyor  and  as  a  witness  in  court.  He  was  an  expert  in  relocat- 
ing lost  corners  and  wrote  a  book  on  that  subject  which  was  approved 
for  use  by  the  Land  Department  at  Washington. 

In  the  field  of  Nebraska  history  Mr.  Harvey  was  a  pioneer  home- 
steader, taking  a  soldier's  homestead,  April  16,  1871,  near  St.  Paul, 
Howard  county.  He  became  the  historian  of  Howard  county,  writing  its 
centennial  history  in  1876  and  subsequently  revising  it.  He  became  a 
member  of  Nebraska  Historical  Society  Board  in  1905  and  has  been  con- 
tinuously upon  that  board,  being  president  of  the  Society  during  the 
years  1921-22.  He  wrote  for  the  Society  publications  an  account  of 
the  battle  of  Ash  Hollow,  an  account  of  Ft.  Grattan,  a  History  of  the 
Second  Standard  Parallel  and  many  other  contributions. 

In  1911  Mr.  Harvey  was  made  president  of  the  Oregon  Trail  Com- 
mission, which  he  held  until  his  death.  Under  his  direction  surveys 
were  made  and  fifty-five  monuments  erected  at  different  points  on  that 
trail  across  the  state,  reaching  from  the  Kansas  line  to  the  Wyoming 
border.  A  history  of  the  Oregon  Trail  in  Nebraska,  was  the  last  work 
upon  which  Mr.  Harvey  was  engaged. 

For  the  writer  of  this  article  the  memory  of  Mr.  Harvey  is  forever 
blended  with  the  memories  of  several  summers  spent  with  him-  upon 
the  Oregon  Trail  in  Nebraska.  Tracing  the  Trail  from  section  line  to 
section  line,  marking  the  points  where  monuments  should  be  placed, 
surveying  and  platting  carefully  the  location  of  these  monuments  by 
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the  government  corners  of  the  land,  making  field  notes  of  old  Indian 
fights  to  accompany  the  illustrations,  camping  out  under  the  open  sky 
and  talking  of  the  pioneer  days  gone  by, — these  were  part  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  summers  upon  the  Oregon  Trail  with  Robert  Harvey. 
His  ambition  was  to  make  the  report  upon  the  Oregon  Trail  in  Nebraska 
a  complete  and  authentic  document,  fully  illustrated  with  pictures  of 
all  the  important  scenes  upon  its  course,  with  an  accurate  map  and  field 
notes  which  should  make  it  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  heroic  days  and 
people  of  the  pioneer  period.  This  work  is  incomplete,  but  all  the  man- 
uscripts, plats  and  documents  for  the  complete  book  are  in  the  possess- 
ion of  the  Historical  Society  and  will  be  prepared  for  publication  at  the 
earliest  date  when  there  are  funds  available  therefor. 

Like  a  good  soldier,  Mr.  Harvey  met  the  last  call.  He  knew  that 
he  was  going.  Just  a  few  days  before  "he  departed  he  asked  the  sup- 
erintendent of  the  Historical  Society  to  visit  him  and  went  over  care- 
fully the  things  he  desired  done  after  his  death.  To  each  member  of  the 
Historical  Society  staff  and  to  its  board  he  sent  his  last  message  say- 
ing: "When  the  board  meets  again  I  will  not  be  there,  but  I  believe 
the  Historical  Society  has  a  great  work  to  do  and  I  want  to  see  a  gen- 
erous state  afford  it  the  means  for  its  work." 

So  passed  the  spirit  of  one  of  the  great  pioneers  of  the  West,  quiet 
and  simple,  painstaking  and  thorough  in  all  that  he  did,  and  with  over- 
flowing love  for  the  life  of  the  frontier  and  for  its  literature. 


A  WARTIME  SPEECH 


Echoes  of  the  Old  Slavery  Bitterness  Between  North  and  South  Sound 
Strangely  in  These  Years. 


A  Republican  Campaign  Document  of  1860  With  a  Speech  of  Chas.  H.  Van 
Wyck,  Now  in  the  Library  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society. 

[The  library  of  this  Society  has  just  received  a  republican  party 
campaign  document  used  in  the  campaign  of  1860.  It  is  a  speech  made 
hv  Chas.  H.  Van  Wvck.  then  a  representative  in  Congress  from  New 
York,  afterward  U.  S.  Senator  from  Nebraska.  The  day  is  long  past 
when  publication  of  such  a  speech  could  create  sectional  division  be- 
tween the  north  and  south.  A  few  extracts  from  the  speech  are  printed 
herewith  as  historic  antiquities.  It  seems  incredible  now  that  rational 
American  citizens  could  ever  have  reached  the  state  of  mind  shown  by 
this  sneech  and  its  interruptions.  Still  more  incredible  that  human  slav- 
ery in  a  land  dedicated  to  freedom  and  liberty  could  have  been  the  basis 
for  snch  antagonisms.] 

The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the 
Union — Mr.  Van  Wyck  said: 

Mr.  Chairman:  For  many  weeks  I  was  a  patient  listener  to  elo- 
auent  snpechps  from  the  leaders  of  the  so-called  democratic  party  on  the 
floor  of  this  House. 

Whv  do  they  charsre  the  republicans  as  agitators,  when  thev  them- 
selves have  been  soundine*  the  notes  of  disunion,  and  preaching  violence, 
fnr  the  only  purpose  of  alarming  the  timiditv  of  one  and  the  weakness 
of  another  section  of  a  common  countrv:  of  arraving  faction  against 
faction:  first,  to  stpel  the  heart  against  nil  sentiments  of  hnmanitv,  and 
fhpn  nervp  the  arm  to  pvecnte  its  unbrvhr  imnnlses:  charging  upon  the 
Nor**1  fnd  counselling  th*1  South  +o  rebellion  and  resistance? 

Withm  a  few  wppVs.  tb*3  legislature  of  Nebraska,  bv  law,  prohibited 
slavery  therein;  and  the  willing  tool  of  this  administration  vetoed  the 
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bill.  The  people  of  that  territory,  now  numbering  some  forty  or  fifty 
thousand,  along  whose  rivers  villages  and  cities  are  springing  up  as 
if  by  magic,  whose  prairies  are  teeming  with  fruits  of  free  and  educated 
industry,  are  told  that  they  cannot  frame  their  domestic  institutions, 
even  to  keeping  back  "the  bitter  water  that  causeth  the  curse." 

Pause  for  a  moment,  and  see  the  positions  democratic  leaders  must 
assume  in  waging  this  unholy  war  to  extend  slavery.  Senator  Jefferson 
Davis  said,  in  Mississippi,  in  July  last:  "Thus  for  a  long  period  error 
scattered  her  seed  broadcast,  while  reason,  in  over  confidence,  stood  pas- 
sive. The  recent  free  discussion  by  the  press  and  on  the  forum  have 
dispelled  delusions  which  had  obscured  the  minds  of  a  generation,  until 
even  among  ourselves  it  was  more  easy  to  find  the  apologist  than  the 
defender." 

Alexander  H.  Stephens,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  democracy 
on  this  floor  during  the  last  congress,  said  in  Georgia,  in  June  last: 
"Negro  slavery  is  but  in  its  infancy;  it  is  a  mere  problem  of  our  gov- 
ernment; our  fathers  did  not  understand  it.  I  grant  that  the  public 
men  of  the  south  were  once  against  it,  but  they  did  not  understand  it." 

Do  you  ever  reflect  upon  the  treason  of  your  insane  threats?  said 
the  member  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Keitt) : 

"The  south  will  resist,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  government,  the 
ascendency  of  the  republican  party.  Should  the  republican  party  suc- 
ceed at  the  next  presidential  election,  my  advice  to  the  south  is,  to  snap 
the  cords  of  the  Union  at  once  and  forever." 

Said  the  member  from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  Davis): 

"The  Black  Republicans  showed  their  organized  rebellion  when  they 
presented  Fremont  as  a  sectional  candidate  for  the  presidency,  as  a 
representative  of  their  system  of  free  labor  in  opposition  to  our  system 
of  slave  labor.  Against  that  rebellion  we  intend  to  act;  we  mean  to 
put  it  down,  even  if  we  have  to  do  it  with  the  bayonet.  Gentlemen  of 
the  republican  party,  I  warn  you;  present  your  sectional  candidate  for 
1860,  elect  him  as  a  representative  of  your  system  of  labor,  and  we 
of  the  south  will  tear  the  constitution  into  pieces." 

Sir,  craze  your  brain,  nerve  your  am,  precipitate  this  issue  UDon 
us.  and  we  are  ready.  Our  northern  fathers  were  told  by  an  English 
officer,  "Disperse,  ye  rebels;  throw  down  your  arms,  and  disperse."  Their 
answer,  if  necessary,  shall  be  our  answer 

He  (Mr.  Davis)  continued: 

"I,  today  have  more  affection  for  an  Englishman  than  a  Black  Repub- 
lican"' 

Quite  likely.  Many  of  the  men  in  the  south,  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, experienced  the  same  thrill  of  joy  in  loving  a  British  red-coat,  or 
a  Hessian  child-butcher,  better  than  an  American  patriot  or  a  colonial 
rebel. 

You  also  threaten  to  dissolve  the  Union  in  case  another  demand  is 
not  complied  with.    The  member  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Crawford)  said: 

"We  have  now  four  million  slaves.  Tn  some  twenty-five  years  hence 
we  will  have  eight  million.  We  demand  expansion.  We  will  have  ex- 
pansion in  spite  of  the  reoublican  party." 

The  member  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Singleton)  said: 

"We  have  now  four  million  slaves  in  fifteen  States:  we  will,  in  fifty 
years  from  now,  have  sixteen  million.  But  T  tell  you  the  institution 
of  slavery  must  be  sustained.  Yes  sir:  we  will  expand  this  institution; 
we  do  not  intend  to  be  confined  within  our  present  limits;  and  there 
are  not  men  enough  in  all  your  borders  to  coerce  three  million  armed  men 
in  the  south."  m 

Have  you,  gentlemen,  made  anv  calculation  where  you  will  expand 
your  institution  when  you  have  withdrawn  from  the  Union?    Have  you 
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the  madness  and  the  folly  to  believe  that  you  could  wrest  it  from  the 
states  wno  retain  their  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and  Government? 

fcir,  I  will  indulge  in  no  unkind  remark  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
any  man;  but  the  charge  must  be  met,  and  history  vindicated,  let  the 
consequences  fall  where  and  as  they  may.  One  other  gentleman  spoke 
of  Massachusetts  burning  witches  in  the  ancient  times.  Does  he  not 
know  that  your  own  people  burn  slaves  at  the  .-,take,  and  it  seems  to 
awaken  no  horror  in  your  minds? 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  (interrupting).  I  pronounce  the  gentle- 
man a  liar  and  scoundrel,  1  pronounce  the  gentleman's  assertion  false — . 
utterly  false. 

Mr.  Van  Wyck.    My  time  is  short,  and  I  hope  not  to  be  interrupted. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi.  You  have  no  right  to  utter  such  foul 
and  false  slanders. 

Mr.  Gartrell.  I  rise  to  point  of  order.  It  s,  that  no  member  upon 
this  floor  has  a  right  to  libel  the  people  of  any  section  of  this  country, 
and  then  deny  to  the  representatives  of  that  people  the  right  to  reply. 
I  pronounce  the  assertion  made  by  the  gentleman  false  and  unfounded. 
(Cries  of  "Order!"  on  the  republican  side.) 

Mr.  Van  Wyck.  I  have  heard  such  words  before,  and  I  am  not  to  be 
disturbed  or  interfered  with  by  any  blustering  of  that  sort.  I  am  not 
here  to  libel  any  part  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi.  Will  you  go  out  side  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  test  the  question  of  personal  courage  with  any  southern 
man? 

Mr.  Van  Wyck.  I  travel  anywhere,  and  without  fear  of  any  one. 
For  the  first  eight  weeks  of  this  session,  you  stood  upon  this  floor  con- 
tinually libelling  the  north  and  the  people  of  the  free  states,  charging 
them  with  treason,  and  all  manner  of  crimes,  and  now  you  are  thrown 
into  great  rage  when  I  tell  you  a  few  facts. 

Gentlemen  tell  us;  in  certain  contingencies  they  will  dissolve  the 
Union.  However  much  you  desire  it,  whatever  of  power  and  influence 
the  "Gulf  squadron"  may  bring  to  bear  upon  that  issue,  neither  you  nor 
your  children's  children  will  witness  that  gloomy  event. 

Your  own  people  would  rebuke  your  mad  ambition.  Their  arm  of 
power  would  be  raised,  and  the  voice  of  prayer  ascend  to  spare  us  the 
curse  of  a  ruptured  brotherhood.  The;T  would  suffer  you  to  commit 
no  such  treason  against  human  hope.  They  never  would  indulge  you 
in  the  agricultural  pursuit  of  which  so  flippantly  you  have  spoken,  "to 
run  a  burning  plowshare  over  the  foundations  of  the  Republic." 


In  the  decade  1870  to  1880  Western  Nebraska  had  closer  contact 
with  Texas  .  than  with  any  other  part  of  the  Union.  The  reason  for 
this  was  that  farming  in  western  Nebraska  was  regarded  as  impossible. 
No  one  attempted  it.  On  the  other  hand  grazing  was  highly  profitable, 
since  grass  and  water  cost  nothing,  not  even  taxes.  Texas  had  a  surplus 
of  cattle-,  wild  long  horns  running  loose  in  the  cactus  and  mesquite. 
A  great  commerce  sprang  up  between  Texas  and  Nebraska.  By  driv- 
ing of  thousands  of  head  of  cattle  every  summer  north  from  Texas  to 
the  grassy  plains  of  Nebraska,  thousands  of  Texans  became  familiar 
with  western  Nebraska  and  sometimes  stayed  there.  One  of  these  Texas 
cow  men,  David  Albert  Cockran,  died,  at  Kimball,  Nov.  3,  1923,  aged  59. 
He  was  noted  as  one  of  the  best  riders  and  ropers  on  the  plains.  He 
had  a  large  circle  of.  friends  and  a  family  of  children. 

Dennis  Tracy  died  at  Cedar  Rapids,  November  2,  1923,  aged  78. 
He  served  four  years  in  Company  D,  6th  Indiana  volunteers  during  the 
<?ivil  war,  being  wounded  at  Vicksburg  and  ten  months  in  orison  at 
Tyler,  Texas.    He  homesteaded  near  Cedar  Rapids  in  1879  and  was  for 
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FORTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  47th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Nebraska  State  Histori- 
cal Society  will  be  held  Wednesday,  January  16,  1924,  in  Art 
Hall,  State  University  Library  Building.  . 
Business  Meeting"  10  a.  m. 
Program — Afternoon  and  Evening. 
See  Daily  press  for  full  announcement. 

H.  B.  LOWRY,  President 
ADDISON  E.  SHELDON,  Supt. 


A  NEBRASKA  BEAN— WORTHY  CULTIVATION 

Dr.  Melvin  R.  Gilmore,  formerly  a  member  of  State  Historical  So- 
ciety staff,  has  recently  been  on  the  Omaha  reservation  in  Thurston 
county.  He  has  revived  interest  in  the  ground  bean,  a  wild  Nebraska 
plant  which  he  discovered  and  wrote  upon  while  engaged  in  NebrasKa. 
His  latest  discussion  of  the  ground  bean  is  worthy  of  preservation  in 
the  history  of  this  state  and  is  here  given: 

''The  plant,  called  the  ground  bean,  originally  was  native  and  com- 
mon over  many  of  the  north  central  states  and  was  known  as  far  east 
as  New  York.  It  belongs  to  the  bean  family  and  is  near  relative  of  the 
present  day  bean  which  has  been  improved  by  long  cultivation.  There 
are  two  species  of  the  plant  and  it  has  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  a 
two-fold  fruit  habit.  The  plant  has  a  vine  like  growth  that  climbs 
fences  and  shrubs  and  produces  a  cluster  of  beans,  larger  than  the  or- 
dinary bean,  in  the  air.  In  addition  it  produces  an  underground  fruit 
like  the  peanut  plant.  Both  are  edible  and  either  will  produce  a  new 
plant. 

"The  Indians  gathered  the  beans  from  the  vines  and  also  dug  them 
from  the  ground,  storing  them  for  winter  use.  Prepared  for  eating  in 
different  ways  this  native  bean  had  a  recognized  place  in  the  primitive 
diet  of  the  native  tribes  which  is  almost  wholly  lost  in  the  age  of  cul- 
tivation." •  •  ' 

Mr.  Gilmore  states  that  in  early  days  ground  mice  also  were  com- 
mon. These  burrowed  into  the  soil  for  the  ground  beans  which  were 
carried  to  underground  store  houses.  Not  infrequently  the  Indians  found 
as  many  as  a  bushel  of  ground  beans  in  one  of  these  store  houses.  In 
helping  themselves  from  the  ground  mouse's  hoard  it  was  a  common 
practice  for  the  Indians  to  deposit  some  other  kind  of  food  which  the 
mouse  could  eat,  such  as  corn,  in  place  of  the  beans  taken.  That  was  the 
Indian's,  sense  of  fair  play,  and  a  reward  for  a  service  rendered.  When 
asked  why  the  experiment  stations  of  the  agricultural  schools  have  not 
tried  the  development  of  the  ground  bean  the  botanist  replied.  "Bah! 
That's  too  simple  and  practical  a  problem.  They  would  rather  spend 
time  in  trying  to  coax  something  to  grow  that  is  foreign  to  the  climate 
than  develop  what  nature  already  has  acclimated." 

The  food  value  of  the  native  ground  bean  is  such  that  Mr.  Gilmore 
expresses  a  strong  criticism  of  the  neglect  of  the  white  men  to  give 
it  a  place  among  cultivated  plants.  In  its  wild  state  it  is  ahead  of  our 
cu^ivated  beans,  he  declares.  If  developed  by  the  processees  of  seed 
selection  and  cultivation  we  have  no  idea  of  what  a  food  product  might 
have  resulted.  Belonging  to  the  legume  family  it  enriches  the  soil  with 
nitrates. 
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LETTER  FROM  BARON  MARC  DE  VILLIERS,  FRENCH  AUTHOR 
OF  REPORT  ON  SPANISH  E^PEDillOiN  TO  NEBRASKA 

IN  1720 

Many  letters  have  reached  the  editor  regarding  the  Spanish  ex- 
pedition into  Nebraska  in  the  year  1720,  and  the  Nebraska  History  Mag- 
azine article  describing  its  defeat  near  the  forks  of  the  Loup  and  Platte 
on  August  10  of  that  year.  Copies  of  this  magazine  were  mailed  to 
Baron  Marc  De  Villiers,  author  of  the  French  text,  from  which  the  story 
in  the  January-March  magazine  was  translated.  Baron  Villiers  is  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Americanistes  at  Paris.  The 
purpose  of  this  society  is  the  collection  and  publication  of  historical 
and  scientific  material  upon  America.  A  letter  received  from  Baron  de 
Villiers  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  the  western  public  to  warrant  its 
translation,  which  follows: 

Kerminy,  Rasporden,  (Finistere)  France. 

November  18,  lt>23. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

I  have  just  received  your  kind  remembrance  and  thank  you  for  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  translated  my  article  and  for  the  fine  mode  in 
which  you  have  presented  it. 

I  am  very  much  interested,  also,  in  the  information  furnished  by 
M.  Shine. 

"Swallow"  for  "Shallow" — (referring  to  the  name  of  the  river 
Platte)  is  in  fact  a  plain  typographical  error. 

I  am  still  in  the  country — for  about  three  months — but  when  I  again 
return  to  Paris  (No.  5  Avenue  de  Segur)  I  will  make  for  you  a  copy  of 
the  Spanish  text  (of  the  Spanish  officer's  diary.)  This  is  not  the  orig- 
inal, but  if  my  recollection  is  correct,  only  a  copy,  more  or  less  well 
transcribed.  It  is  at  least  the  one  reported  to  me,  for  I  understand 
Spanish  imperfectly.  The  two  French  translations,  one  made  in  Louis- 
iana, differ  very  little. 

For  thirty  years  I  have  been  collecting  a  mass  of  unpublished  docu- 
ments for  my  work  upon  Louisiana.  Unfortunately  I  have  no  other  text 
just  now  published  especially  relating  to  Nebraska. 

I  have  a  number  of  documents  relating  to  Fort  Orleans  of  the  Miss- 
ouri and  as  you  suggest  I  know  of  the  existence  of  the  diary  of  Bois 
briant  on  his  Grand  Expedition.  I  have  never  published  this  document 
which  is  of  special  interest  to  Kansas  and  Missouri.  It  contains  unique 
topographic  information  designed  to  locate  the  course  of  the  rivers.  It 
is  dry  reading. 

The  office  of  the  Society  of  the  Americanistes  directs  me  to  say  to 
you  that  with  the  greatest  pleasure  it  will  exchange  publications  with 
you.  You  will  shortly  receive  our  volume  for  this  y  ear  now  in  bindery. 
If  your  society  would  like  a  complete  collection  of  our  publications  it 
may  receive  a  large  number  of  our  annual  volumes.  Unfortunately  some 
numbers  are  now  out  of  print. 

You  will  note  how  nearly  the  bibliography  is  complete.  I  prepare 
the  summary  of  all  the  historical,  ethnographical  and  archeological 
studies. 

If  you  could  send  me  one  or  two  additional  copies  of  your  transla- 
tion I  would  be  greatly  honored. 

By  this  mail  I  send  you  certain  separate  publications.  Am  sorry 
I  do  not  have  all  I  wish  to  send  here  in  the  country. 

Believe  me  your  devoted 


MARC  DE  VILLIERS. 
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S.  D.  FITCHIE 
THE  FIGHT  FOR  PROHIBITION  IN  NEBRASKA 

S.  D.  Fitchie,  Formerly  of  Nebraska,  Now  of  Stockton,  California,  Writes 

an  Historical  Story 

Editorial  Note: 

Prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  was  a  live  issue  in  Nebraska  from 
1855  until  1918.  There  were  ups  and  downs  of  popular  interest  in  the 
question  during*  that  long-  period,  but  the  agitation  never  ended.  Dur- 
ing1 a  large  part  of  this  time  Nebraska  was  a  storm  center  of  the  cam- 
paign against  alcohol.  The  cyclone  periods  included  the  enactment  of 
the  first  prohibitory  law  in  1855;  the  repeal  of  the  same  law  in  1S59; 
the  establishment  of  local  prohibition  at  Nebraska  City  by  its  business 
men  as  a  condition  required  by  Russell,  Majors  &  Waddell  for  making 
Nebraska  City  the  terminus  of  their  overland  freight  business;  the 
"Red  Ribbon  Movement"  of  1877  to  1881  led  by  John  B.  Finch;  the 
enactment  of  the  Slocumb  high  license  liquor  law  in  1881;  the  sub- 
mission of  a  prohibitory  amendment,  and  its  defeat,  in  1890;  the  county 
option  fight  of  1910;  the  final  prohibitory  amendment  campaign  with 
victory  for  prohibition  in  1914;  the  adoption  of  national  prohibition 
in  1918  with  Nebraska  as  the  thirty-sixth  state  necessary  to  make  pro- 
hibition a  part  of  our  constitution. 

Argument  over  the  liquor  question  is  not  yet  ended  any  more  than 
contention  over  slavery  was  ended  by  the  adoption  of  the  13th,  14th  and 
15th  amendments.  But  the  great  issue  of  prohibition  now  takes  rank 
with  the  great  issue  against  slavery  as  a  historic  land  mark  in  the 
history  of  the  American  people.  The  incidents  and  the  memories  of 
the  sixty  years  conflict  in  Nebraska  upon  that  issue  are  among  the  most 
dramatic  nf  all  Nebraska  events. 
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The  many  actors  in  this  long  conflict  who  were  prominent  in  Ne- 
braska, are  now  rapidly  passing  to  the  other  side.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  editor  of  this  magazine  to  assemble  the  literature,  the  manu- 
scripts, the  recollections,  of  this  great  social  conflict  and  place  them  in 
the  library  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society  as  a  permanent 
part  of  the  records  of  this  commonwealth.  'Great  progress  has  already 
been  made.  Most  of  the  newspaper  files  on  both  sides  of  this  conflict 
are  now  available  in  our  newspaper  collection.  Many  of  the  important 
personal  letters  and  memoranda  have  been  obtained.  In  January,  1923, 
Mrs.  Mamie  M.  Claflin,  of  University  Place,  for  many  years  president 
of  the  Nebraska  W.  C.  T.  U.  gave  a  most  important  address  upon  this 
subject  which  will  later  be  published.  Mr.  A.  G.  Wolf enbarger,  an- 
other great  leader  of  the  prohibition  cause,  was  engaged  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  putting  together  a  history  of  his  recollections  of  this  con- 
flict. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Fitchie,  formerly  of  Weeping  Water  and  of  University 
Place,  now  living  in  Stockton,  California,  was  a  visitor  at  the  Historical 
Society  rooms  in  July,  1923.  He  was  chairman  of  the  prohibition  party 
organization  in  Nebraska  during  the  later  period  of  the  conflict.  While 
the  prohibition  party  movement  never  carried  the  state  of  Nebraska 
for  its  candidates,  no  one  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  state  doubts 
for  a  moment  its  tremendous  influence  toward  the  final  victory.  The 
prohibition  party  voters,  like  the  Liberty  Party  and  Free  Soil  Voters 
in  the  anti-slavery  conflict,  registered  themselves  as  a  band  of  de- 
termined people  who  were  resolved  to  sink  all  other  considerations  for 
what  they  regarded  as  the  supreme  social  question.  It  was  impossible 
to  head  them  off,  or 'to  keep  them  from  making  converts,  except  by 
going  in  the  direction  of  their  drive.  The  struggles  in  the  inner  circles 
of  the  managers  of  the  major  parties  to  sidetrack  the  liquor  question 
were  stupendous  and  tragic. 

The  first  article  from  Mr.  Fitchie  follows: 

I  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  when  nine  years  old  my 
father  took  me  to  hear  the  noted  lecturer,  John  B.  Gough,  the  most 
popular  temperance  orator  in  America,  which  made  a  lasting  impression 
on  my  mind.  As  I  advanced  to  manhood,  from  observation  and  some 
bitter  experience  within  our  family  circle,  I  realized  that  the  liquor 
traffic  was  the  blighting  curse  of  the  Nation.  Having  been  born  and 
bred  in  a  republican  home  my  father  was  despised  by  the  democrats, 
who  called  him  a  "nigger  lover",  and  with  some  shadow  of  truth  as 
he  was  an  intimate  friend  and  co-worker  with  Mr.  Kagy,  the  father 
of  John  Kagy  who  was  the  secretary  of  the  noted  John  Brown  of  the 
Harpers  Ferry  insurrection  and  was  shot  upon  that  memorable  occa- 
sion with  followers  of  John  Brown  in  an  attempt  to  free  the  slaves.  I 
well  remember  the  cave  at  Nebraska  City  where  the  slaves  were  secreted 
on  their  way  to  Canada  where  their  freedom  was  gained;  this  was  known 
as  the  Underground  Railroad.  At  times  excitement  got  to  a  high 
pitch  between  the  republicans,  who  favored  the  freedom  of  the  slaves, 
and  the  democrats,  who  opposed  and  hurled  bitter  epithets  upon  the 
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"Black  Republicans";  and  at  a  public  meeting  shot  at  my  father  for 
advocating  the  freedom  of  the  slaves. 

Thus  reared  and  nurtured  as  I  was  in  republicanism,  that  party 
became  my  idol,  and  in  my  childhood  days  I  verily  believed  that  no 
democrat  could  go  to  heaven. 

With  unbounded  faith  in  the  republican  party  I  honestly  believed 
it  would  smite  the  liquor  traffic,  but  as  year  after  year  rolled  on  the 
party  supinely  obeyed  the  behest  of  the  saloon  and  dodged  the  question, 
and  finding  myself  stranded  politically  I  finally  allied  myself  with  the 
then  insignificant  and  spurned  prohibition  party,  which,  however,  stood 
four  square  for  prohibition. 

In  1884  James  G.  Blaine  was  nominated  for  president  on  the  repub- 
lican ticket,  and  John  P.  St.  John  on  the  prohibition  ticket.  I  fairly 
hated  him  and  the  party  because  I  believed  it  would  help  defeat  Blaine, 
and  the  country  would  go  to  the  bad;  and  wished  St.  John  would  be 
hanged  and  the  party  that  nominated  him  be  wiped  out  of  existence. 
On  the  evening  of  the  election  after  I  had  spent  a  strenuous  day  at  the 
polls  striving  to  get  votes  for  Blaine;  wife  asked  me  how  I  votea1.  I 
proudly  answered,  "The  republican  ticket".  She  said,  "Did  you  not 
pray  this  morning  for  the  cause  of  prohibition?"  "Sure,"  I  said.  She 
said,  "In  voting  for  that  party  you  lost  your  vote,  for  it  stands  in  with 
the  Rum  Power,  and  refuses  to  aid  in  rescuing  suffering  humanity  from 
the  death  grip  of  the  saloon." 

In  1892  the  "Garten  Institute"  for  the"  cure  of  inebriates  and  mor- 
phine habituates  was  organized  and  located  at  University  Place.  I 
was  elected  president,  L.  G.  M.  Baldum  vice  president,  Dr.  J.  R.  Green 
and  T.  J.  Merryman,  physicians.  These  doctors  treated  the  patients, 
of  which  we  had  quite  a  number,  some  of  whom  were  permanently 
cured.  In  the  treatment  they  were  first  permitted  to  drink  all  the 
liquor  they  wanted.  The  medicine  was  then  injected  into  their  system, 
producing  a  terrible  nausea  like  seasickness  which  resulted  in  a  horrible 
dislike  for  even  the  smell  of  any  kind  of  liquors.  The  many  drunken 
men  about  the  village  before  cures  were  effected,  created  quite  a  com- 
motion in  the  college  town  of  University  Place,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
citizens  and  annoyance  of  students  of  the  Nebraska  Wesleyan;  hence 
we  decided  to  abandon  the  drink  reform  in  that  town. 

My  confidence  in  the  G.  0.  P.  began  to  waver.  I  woke  up  to  the 
fact  my  faithful  wife  was  right  in  her  assertion  that  I  was  putting 
my  vote  where  it  told  best  for  the  saloon  interests.  The  Book  says 
"Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick",  and  I  was  tired  and  sick  work- 
ing with  a  party  dominated  by  the  saloon  hence  I  became  a  third  party 
prohibitionist.  One  of  my  first  attempts  to  support  that  party  was 
in  the  Good  Templars'  Lodge  in  Weeping  Water.  I  was  repeatedly  called 
to  order  and  the  Grand  Worthy  informed  me  that  I  must  desist  or 
leave  the  lodge.  I  left  in  disgust.  This  shows  how  unpopular  the  little 
party  of  true  principles  was.  All  great  reforms  pass  through  several 
stages  before  culmination;  indifference,  abuse,  calumny,  defamation, 
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spurnings,  beating  and  murder  as  in  the  case  of  Haddock  of  Sioux  City 
and  many  others  who  fought  the  saloon.  Of  course  I  had  my  little 
share  of  it,  having  been  burned  in  effigy  for  leaving  the  G.  0.  P.  and 
following  my  principles,  but  I  am  proud  to  leave  this  as  a  legacy  to 
my  children. 

Upon  my  advent  in  1899  into  the  prohibition  party  I  was  voted 
in  as  chairman  of  the  state  executive  committee.  Mrs.  M.  A.  S.  Monagon, 
an  active  worker  in  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  was  made  secretary.  Under  advice 
of  the  executive  committee  we  rented  office  rooms  over  Fitzgerald's 
store  in  Lincoln,  established  headquarters,  and  buckled  into  setting  the 
prohibition  house  in  order.  We  found  the  party  discouraged,  with  a 
depleted  treasury;  The  populist  party  had  sprung  into  existence  and 
at  a  prohibition  convention  in  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  fuse  with  that  party,  hoping  it  would  espouse  our  cause,  but 
the  majority  objected,  hence  occurred  what  was  known  as  the  "Pitts- 
.burg  Split." 

The  prohibition  party  had  been  in  existence  for  some  years  in  Ne- 
braska and  was  kept  fanned  into  life  by  the  New  Republic,  an  uncom- 
promising prohibition  paper  edited  by  Wolfenbarger  and  Roberts.  It 
was  spicy,  newsy,  interesting  and  dealt  heavy  blows  at  the  forty  sa- 
loons in  Lincoln;  supporting  Mayor  H.  W.  Hardy  who  stood  firmly  for 
prohibition  principles.  This  so  irritated  the  saloonists  that  they  shot 
at  him  through  the  window  while  sitting  at  his  desk  and  placed  a  coffin 
at  his  door  as  a  warning  for  him  to  desist.  But  nothing  daunted  the 
Grand  Old  Man  who  continued  to  fight  booze  until,  at  a  ripe  old  age, 
the  summons  came,  "Come  up  higher".  The  ably  edited  New  Republic 
was  so  meagerly  supported  that  it  would  have  become  extinct  had  not 
H.  C.  Bittenbender  made  valiant  efforts  and  great  sacrifices  to  continue 
its  publication.  As  he  was  a  printer  he  set  his  type,  got  up  the  forms, 
slept  on  his  office  floor,  lived  part  of  the  time  on  crackers  and  cheese. 
Our  first  strenuous  work  was  writing  letters  and  sending  such  litera- 
ture as  our  limited  means  would  afford.  In  this  way  we  got  in  touch, 
with  three  hundred  faithful  prohibitionists  throughout  the  state  who 
had  not  "Bent  the  knee  to  Baal." 

Amongst  our  staunch  supporters  were  Hon.  A.  G.  Wolfenbarger, 
an  able  lawyer;  L.  0.  Jones,  a  merchant;  Miss  Emma  Hedges;  Rev. 
Dr.  Zane  Batten;  Dr.  B.  L.  Paine;  Dr.  T.  J.  Merryman;  C.  C.  Crowell 
of  Blair;  The  Nebraska  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  others. 

In  1899  I  began  the  publication  of  the  Nebraska  Patriot,  a  monthly 
prohibition  paper,  giving  my  pledge  to  the  executive  committee  that  I 
would  assume  all  liabilities  and  no  debt  would  devolve  on  them.  The 
little  paper  was  greatly  appreciated  and  well  supported  so  that  at  the 
close  of  my  term  of  office  it  came  through  clear  of  debt.  In  1900  the 
Mayor  and  Excise  board  of  Lincoln  were  notably  wet.  At  the. city 
prohibition  primary  we  nominated  Carlton  E.  Loomis  a  member  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  a  loyal  son  of  God,  with  the  courage  of  his 
conviction,  and  by  flooding  the  town  with  prohibition  literature  and 
making  a  house  to  house  campaign,  to  the  surprise  and  consternation 
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of  the  wets  we  came  within  sixty  six  votes  of  electing  our  man.  It 
was  amusing  to  hear  the  opposition  asking  each  other,  "How  did  it 
happen".  The  result  of  this  election  caused  the  saloon  men  to  increase 
their  efforts,  and  they  became  thoroughly  intrenched  in  politics  and 
every  line  of  business  and  church  circles,  rendering  it  difficult  to  secure 
churches  and  public  buildings  for  prohibition  speakers.  On  one  oc- 
casion, through  *he  influence  of  Dr.  B.  L.  Paine,  the  First  M.  E.  Church 
of  Lincoln  was  secured  for  that  noted  Prohibition  orator  John  G.  Woolley. 
So  unpopular  was  prohibition  through  fear  of  the  saloon,  that  just 
seventeen  persons  were  present  to  hear  the  speech.  Nothing  daunted 
the  faithful  few  buckled  in  with  renewed  effort,  so  that  some  months 
after  we  secured  the  auditorium,  engaged  Mr.  Woolley,  advertised  him 
as  the  world's  greatest  orator,  had  five  thousand  tickets  printed,  dis- 
tributed them  free  of  charge,  got  Dr.  Wharton,  pastor  of  First  M.  E. 
Church,  to  introduce  the  speaker.  The  result  was  a  packed  house  and 
several  hundred  turned  away. 

A  state  delegate  prohibition  convention  was  called  to  meet  in  Lin- 
coln July  12  and  13th  in  1900.  Our  bunch  of  delegates  were  commented 
on  by  the  State  Journal  as  "Only  one  and  a  half  dozen  and  would  not 
amount  to  thirty  cents."  However  the  state  was  well  represented,  and 
it  was  said  to  be  the  best  prohibition  convention  ever  held  in  the  state. 
That  year  John  G.  Woolley  was  nominated  for  president  and  Henry  B. 
Metcalf  for  vice  president,  L.  O.  Jones  for  Governor  and  a  full  state 
ticket  was  nominated,  and  in  November  when  the  votes  were  counted 
our  party  had  jumped  from  three  hundred  to  thirty-six  hundred  and 
eighty-five  in  Nebraska.. 

Churches  and  school  houses  were  now  beginning  to  open  their  doors 
for  prohibition  speakers,  which  had  previously  been  positively  refused. 
Upon  one  occasion  I  went  to  Raymond  to  arrange  for  the  "Beverages" 
who  were  very  fascinating  entertainers,  with  five  saloons  in  that  town 
plying  their  damning  trade.  Every  place,  even  the  M.  E.  Church,  was 
refused,  but  by  the  persuasion  of  Miss  Dewey,  an  active  W.  C.  T.  U. 
worker,  and  my  paying  for  the  use  of  the  church,  a  crowded  house  for 
several  nights  turned  the  tide  in  that  town. 

Often  we  rallied  around  our  speakers  to  prevent  their  being  mobbed. 
At  one  time  Mr.  Wolfenbarger  was  severely  beaten  over  the  head  in 
an  attempt  to  speak.  It  would  fill  volumes  to  tell  the  difficulties  en- 
countered, the  scorn,  ridicule,  and  contempt  heaped  upon  the  prohibi- 
tionists. 

The  little  prohibition  party  was  despised,  defamed,  and  cursed,  but 
the  loyal  men  and  women  that  composed  it,  through  prayer  and  per- 
sistency nailed  their  banner  to1  the  masthead,  marching  up  and  down 
the  state,  singing  "Nebraska  is  Going  Dry",  while  the  opposition  were 
declaring,  "You  can't,  You  can't." 

The  following  are  some  of  the  speakers  we  put  in  the  state  beside 
flooding  it  with  prohibition  literature:  A.  G.  Wolfenbarger,  Rev.  R.  A. 
Harwley,  Prof.  Chas.  Scanlon,  Oliver  W.  Stewart,  Clinton  N.  Howard, 
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Miss  Marie  Brehm,  Frank  Regan,  the  chalk  talker;  Rev.  C.  A.  Bently, 
L.  0.  Jones,  Hector,  the  Black  Knight;  Brubaker,  C.  C.  Crowell  of  Blair, 
who  gave  largely  to  support  the  cause;  Miss  Belle  Kearney,  Rev.  Dr. 
Zane  Batten,  D.  B.  Gilbert,  John  Dale,  Dr.  T.  J.  Merryman,  Harry  S. 
Warner,  the  latter  especially  for  speaking  in  colleges. 

We  secured  the  services  of  the  noted  "Hatchet  Saloon  Smasher", 
Carrie  Nation,  sending  our  secretary,  Mrs.  Monagon,  to  Kansas  for  the 
purpose  of  accompanying  Carrie  in  her  raid,  and  leam  her  methods 
of  battling  the  saloon. 

After  being  with  her  nights  and  days  for  three  weeks  Mrs.  Monagon 
reported  her  gentle,  kind,  and  convincing,  living  close  to  her  God,  and 
after  her  first  outbreak  she  had  abandoned  the  use  of  the  hatchet. 
I  was  with  her  when  she  visited  the  saloons  in  Lincoln,  saw  and  heard 
nothing  but  ladylike  action  and  irresistible  argument,  in  several  in- 
stances getting  promises  from  bartenders  to  quit  the  business. 

M.  L.  Trester,  a  lumberman  on  27th  street,  Lincoln,  erected  a  tem- 
porary tabernacle  at  his  own  expense  where  temperance  meetings  were 
held  nights  and  Sundays,  but  he  forbade  prohibition  politics  discussed. 
A  potent  factor  in  moulding  public  opinion  was  the  Red  Ribbon  Club, 
organized  and  conducted  by  Jim  Skinner,  a  valiant  temperance  reformer. 
This  club  had  a  crowded  house  every  Sunday,  J.  M.  Skinner  possessed 
a  strong,  pleasing  personality,  and  was  humorous,  witty,  and  dramatic 
in  action.  The  pledge  was  signed  each  meeting,  and  many  drunkards 
redeemed.    Only  Eternity  will  reveal  the  good  accomplished  by  this  Club. 

Time  and  again  it  was  asserted  that  prohibition  never  could  prevail 
in  Nebraska,  for  the  reason  that  the  population  was  largely  composed 
of  'Germans  who  had  been  accustomed  to  their  beer  from  infancy. 
But  all  honor  to  the  rising  generation,  who  were  fast  finding  the  dis- 
astrous effect  of  liquor  drinking  in  this  country,  and  the  noble  sons 
helped  turn  the  tide  on  election  day.  The  prohibition  workers,  by  pa- 
tience, prayers,  and  persistency,  under  the  guiding  hand  of  God,  brought 
every  influence  possible,  to  bear  on  election  day,  and  at  night  when  the 
polls  closed  John  Barleycorn's  coffin  lid  was  screwed  down  tight  and 
Nebraska  was  dry. 

One  delightful,  never  to  be  forgotten  experience,  I  enjoyed,  was 
a  trip  from  Omaha  across  the  state  of  Iowa  when  Woolley  and  Metcalf 
were  canvassing  for  the  presidency  and  vice  presidency.  The  great  pri- 
vate train,  managed  by  Oliver  W.  Stewart  from  New  York  to  Omaha 
and  return,  stopping  at  the  principal  towns  and  holding  prohibition  meet- 
ings manned  by  the  best  speakers  in  the  United  States;  with  reporters, 
secretaries,  stenographers,  sleeping  cars,  diner  and  every  equipment 
for  comfort,  short  addresses  from  the  rear  of  the  car  at  smaller  places. 
Doubtless  this  great  undertaking  eventually  had  its  effect  when  the 
nation  later  on  passed  the  Volstead  Act  and  added  to  our  constitution 
the  eighteenth  amendment. 

Since  writing  the  enclosed  my  mind  has  reverted  to  several  items 
that  I  overlooked.    While  living  at  Weeping  Water  H.  G.  Race,  Editor 
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of  Cass  County  Eagle,  wishing  to  visit  his  former  home,  requested  me 
to  take  charge  of  his  paper  during  his  absence. 

His  editorials  gave  me  great  latitude  to  get  prohibition  before  his 
readers:  here  is  the  way  one  editorial  read: 

"The  EAGLE  and  its  mate  have  left  the  country.  When  our  read- 
ers get  their  paper  this  week  we  shall  be  rusticating  among  the  scenes 
of  former  years  where  our  youthful  days  were  spent  on  that  sacred 
spot  known  as  the  Old  Homestead.  We  think  we  are  entitled  to  a  short 
vacation,  after  the  hardships,  trials  and  vexations  of  our  first  year's 
experience  as  a  country  editor.  During  our  short  absence  S.  D.  Fitchie 
Mali  have  editorial  charge  of  THE  EAGLE,  should  he  squeeze  a  little 
more  prohibition  into  it  than  our  readers  like,  remember  it  will  be  for 
a  week  or  two  at  the  most." 

At  the  same  time  I  was  editing  the  Sunday  column  in  the  Weeping 
Water  Republican,  which  also  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  let  fly  a  few 
prohibition  bombs. 

Often  the  printer's  devil  would  steal  the  red  hot  copy  I  had  placed 
on  the  files,  but  enough  leaked  through  to  give  the  EAGLE  a  respectable 
prohibition  showing.  Later  on  when  the  prohibition  party  was  organ- 
ized in  Cass  County  I  was  placed  on  the  ticket  for  state  senator.  Then 
my  limited  editorial  knowledge  came  in  good  play.  I  issued  a  small 
prohibition  paper  called,  The  New  Republic,  the  motto  of  which  was, 
"We  are  for  the  home,  against  the  saloon."  Through  this  medium  we 
got  the  prohibition  candidates  before  the  voters  under  difficuties,  as 
it  was  convenient  for  the  mail  bags  to  get  lost  until  after  election.  Every 
obstruction  possible  was . placed  in  the  way  of  getting  our  matter  be- 
fore the  public.  Often  the  little  paper  was  stamped  in  the  mud,  cursed; 
and  for  long  years  we  "piped  for  those  who  would  not  dance." 

A  real  estate  man  of  Lincoln  whose  name  I  cannot  recall,  (perhaps 
It  is  just  as  well  as  he  was  a  member  of  a  very  respectable  family), 
"had  fallen  a  prey  to  cursed  saloons  until  the  desire  to  drink  became 
irresistible.  I  tried  to  counsel  with  him  to  reform.  His  reply  was, 
"Fitchie,  I  cannot  pass  a  saloon  without  inhaling  the  deadly  fumes  which 
set  me  wild  for  drink."  He  said,  "I  know  it  is  sending  me  to  hell,  and 
I  do  not  want  to  die  a  drunkard."  I  said,  "When  the  drink  appetite 
comes  on  you  just  make  a  break  for  my  office."  This  he  agreed  to  do, 
and  did  for  several  weeks  and  cleaned  up  and  looked  his  respectable  self. 
I  then  advised  him  to  get.  into  good  society  by  joining  a  church.  ,  He 
asked  me,  "What  church?'  I  said,  "You  must  make  your  own  choice." 
Then  he  said,  "My  folks  are  members  of  the  M.  E.  church,  but  how 
would  that  help  me  when  I  know  that  not  only  the  members,  but  the 
pastor  also  all  vote  and  work  with  the  political  parties  that  maintain 
the  saloons  in  Lincoln.  I  could  not  feel  at  home,  there."  Hence,  in  com- 
mon parlance,  I  was  up-a-stump. 

Another  time  while  engaged  in  the  grain  business  in  Nebraska  City. 
One  Saturday  a  drunken  lawyer  was  sitting  on  my  office  step.  I  sat 
down  beside  him  with  my  arm  around  him,  begged  him  to  reform.  In 
his  maudlin  way.  he  said,  "Can't  do  it,  too  much  against  me  with  all 
these  saloons."  I  knew  him  to  be  a  capable  and  brilliant  lawyer,  well 
worth  saving.  I  helped  him  climb  in  my  buggy  and  drove  around  all 
afternoon  until  he  became  quite  sober,  then  drove  to  my  home,  and  in- 
troduced him  to  my  wife.   After  supper  he  said,  "If  I  could  be  environed 
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by  such  men  as  you  I  might  overcome  this  habit  that  is  dragging  me 
down  to  neil."  1  said,  "me  best  society  is  tne  cnurcn."  He  asKeu  me 
if  tne  cnurcn  would  take  him  at  once  and  tnus  tnrbw  around  him  a  pro- 
tecting innuence.  1  said,  •"that  is  wnat  tne  cnurcn  is  lor."  He  said, 
"I'll  go  Witn  you  tomorrow  (Sunday)  state  my  case  and  condition  to  tne 
members  ana  ask  to  be  received.''  At  the  close  of  tne  morning  service 
tne  pastor,  Jtvev.  beans,  gave  an  opportu  uty  for  him  to  make  a  state- 
ment, a  vote  was  taken  and  he  at  once  became  a  useful  member;  tak- 
ing up  work  in  the  Sabb^rh  school,  and  became  a  great  help  to  me  as 
superintendent. 

My  advice  to  inebriates  I. as  invariably  been  to  accept  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  only  sure  way  to  overcame  the  drink  habit.  As  proof  I  will  cite 
the  case  of  a  man  by  name  of  the  Bouleware,  Lving  in  Nebraska  City, 
who  both  gambled  and  drank  to  excess;  and  when  1  advised  him  to  re- 
form while  in  bed  recovering  from  delirium  tremens,  he  said  he  would 
prove  that  he  could  reform  in  his  own  strength.  He  had  a  decanter  of 
whiskey  and  glass  placed  on  a  stand  by  his  bed  in  easy  reach,  and  for 
some  time  he  refrained  from  touching  it,  but  his  system  had  such  an 
irresistable  craving  he  took  a  little,  and  a  little  more,  until  the  desire 
knew  no  bounds,  and  he  went  down  dying,  doubly  dying,  into  a  drunk- 
ard's grave. 

I  received  recently  a  splendid  letter  from  Mrs.  A.  G.  Wolfenbarger 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  her  husband's  sickness,  and  death.  I  will 
always  hold  dear  the  memory  of  him  who  gave  the  best  of  his  life  in 
battle  against  the  liquor  tyrant.  Upon  one  occasion  we  both  met  in 
the  same  town,  at  the  same  hotel.  After  the  meeting  in  which  he  ex- 
patiated against  the  rum  power  with  might  and  main,  we  at  his  sug- 
gestion slept  in  the  same  bed,  and  when  disrobed  he  knelt  down  on  one 
side  of  the  bed  and  I  on  the  other,  both  sending  up  a  silent  petition 
to  God. 

1512  El  Dorado  St,  Stockton,  Calif. 


Augustine  H.  McLaughlin,  pioneer  rancher  in  Box  Butte  county  and 
esteemed  to  be  the  oldest  settler  there,  died  at  Alliance,  December  21, 
1922,  aged  76.  He  homesteaded  on  the  Niobrara  in  1882,  became  a  suc- 
cessful rancher,  owning  two  sections  of  fine  land,  well-stocked.  He  was 
a  soldier  in  the  eighteenth  Iowa  Infantry  during  the  Civil  War.  After 
the  war  he  freighted  across  the  plains  and  from  Sidney  to  the  Black  Hills. 
He  was  a  most  interesting  and  attractive  frontier  character,  typical  of 
the  best  upon  the  border. 


The  Women's  Club  of  Holdrege  gave  its  program  January  12,  1923 
on  the  topic  "Early  Nebraska  History."  The  program  was  in  charge  of 
Mrs.  Sundbury  and  those  who  had  place  upon  the  program  were  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Gillett,  Mrs.  D.  J.  Fink,  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Dilworth.  The  wonderful 
natural  beauties  of  Nebraska  and  the  inspiring  historical  places  and  mem- 
ories were  presented.  The  plans  for  marking  historical  sites  in  the  state 
and  the  work  of  the  State  Historical  Society  were  well  presented.  Pro- 
grams like  this  are  well  calculated  to  develop  state  and  local  patriotism 
and  love  of  the  region  which  is  our  home. 


Isaac  Preston,  a  member  of  the  Omaha  tribe,  died  at  Walthill,  Janu- 
ary 21,  1923,  aged  about  69  years.  Mr.  Preston  was  a  good  Indian,  peace- 
able, loyal  and  industrious.  He  owned  160  acres  of  rich  land  on  the  res- 
ervation. He  was  keeper  of  the  holv  tent  of  the  Omahas  in  which  was 
kept  the  sacred  white  buffalo  skin,  formerly  used  in  the  religious  cere- 
monies of  the  tribe.  Some  years  ago  this  relic  was  stolen  and  sold  to 
people  in  Chicago,  who  refused  to  return  it  to  the  tribe. 
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WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  MEN 

Two  or  three  years  ago  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  little  man  came  casu- 
ally into  the  office  of  the  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society.  His  mode 
of  talk,  his  mind,  his  habit,  easily  named  him  as  one  of  a  disappearing, 
almost  vanished  race, — the  old  time  itinerant  newspaper  man.  There  is 
no  mistaking  the  class.  Quiet  spoken,  reticent,  never  boasting  of  ex- 
perience or  achievement  and  yet  with  a  grasp  of  the  world  of  fact, 
fiction  and  philosophy  that  would  put  to  shame  the  arrogance  of  the 
seil'-assertive  individual  so  common  in  our  day.  It  was  omy  alter  half 
a  dozen  brief  interviews  and  Christmas  dinner  together  that  the  knowl- 
edge and  ability  of  our  new  friend  became  patent.  He  was  born  near 
Davenport,  in  Iowa,  long  enough  ago  to  have  been  a  young  man  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  He  enlisted  in  the  16th  Iowa  regiment  and 
saw  three  years  of  service,  nearly  a  year  of  it  in  Rebel  prisons  at  Ander- 
sonville,  Millen  and  Florence.  He  had  rambled  from  the  Atlantic  to 
Pacific,  had  seen  Mexico,  Central  America  and  Europe.  He  has  known 
Joaquin  Miller  and  many  other  celebrities  in  literary  and  political  circles. 
He  had  contributed  much  in  writing  to  the  history  of  Iowa  and  was 
familiarly  known  to  the  newspaper  men  in  Iowa  as  Clint  Parkhurst. 
A  volume  of  his  poetry  has  just  been  printed  by  the  Woodruff  Printing 
Company.  Poetry  stamped  with  a  breadth  of  information  and  some- 
times a  fire  of  energy  which  surprises  the  reader. 

Since  his  first  visit  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  become  better  known  to  the 
editor  of  this  magazine.  After  a  good  deal  of  insistence  he  was  finally 
persuaded  to  write  a  brief  story  on  Western  Newspaper  Men.  This 
story  is  herewith  published.  It  is  in  fact  only  the  frame-work  of  a 
hundred  stories  gradually  drawn  out  of  the  writer.  No  one  knows  the 
modern  world  so  well  as  the  thoroughgoing  newspaper  man.  There  are 
not  many  of  him.  There  are  still  fewer  of  the  old  time  newspaper  men. 
For  one  who  has  served  his  own  time  at  the  printer's  case  and  editor's 
desk  there  is  no  one  quite  so  interesting  as  the  thorough-going,  old  time 
newspaper  man.  The  editor  of  this  magazine  is  sure  that  he  has  every 
Nebraska  editor  in  accord  with  him  on  this  question.  After  living  and 
wandering  in  thirty  or  forty  states  and  countries  Mr.  Parkhurst  is 
contented  to  make  his  home  in  Lincoln.  He  is  a  lover  of  little  children 
and  the  sentiment  is  warmly  reciprocated  by  them. 

The  nation  whose  unity  he  fought  to  preserve,— fought  and  lived 
in  prison  pens; — kindly  provides  for  his  necessities.  A  pile  of  books  or 
newspapers,  a  table,  a  big  window  and  occasionally  a  brief,  always  brief, 
word  with  a  sympathetic  friend  furnishes  what  is  more  than  food  or 
shelter  or  raiment  for  the  soul  filled  with  memories  of  a  busy  and  event- 
ful life  and  with  the  eternal  longing  for  more  knowledge.  Here  follows 
Mr.  Parkhurst's  story: 

Western  Newspaper  Men 

By  H.  C.  Parkhurst 

In  musing  on  seventy-nine  years  of  mortal  experience,  I  have  been 
wondering  what  I  would  have  done  had  there  been  no  types,  presses, 
books  or  papers.  A  dull  world  it  would  have  been,  though  "Satan  still 
finds  work  for  idle  hands  to  do."  Most  of  my  busy  years  have  passed 
in  close  contact  with  printer's  ink,  and  when  engaged  a  while  at  some- 
thing more  novel,  exciting  or  profitable,  I  remembered  the  words  of  an 
old-time  friend:    "Keep  up  your  connection  with  the  press." 

That  I  have  seen  startling  changes  in  mechanics  and  methods,  is  a 
matter  of  course.  I  have  also  had  brought  home  to  me  many  tragedies 
once  regarded  as  inseparably  connected  with  newspaper  life.  I  have 
intimately  known  four  publishers  who  were  shot  and  killed;  six  editors 
who  killed  themselves  with  bullet  or  poison;  and  four  or  five  who  literally 
killed  themselves  with  work.    The  number  of  scribes  who  were  caned, 
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clubbed,  shot  at  or  otherwise  ill  treated  has  been  very  many.  Mishaps 
and  bloodshed  have  occurred  in  plenty.  There  is  not  so  much  "live 
journalism"  now  as  there  used  to  be,  but  people  still  linger  among  us 
who,  occasionally,  consider  it  a  public  duty  to  "go  gunning  for  an  editor." 

I  heard  the  shots  fired  that  killed  Charles  De  Young,  chiei  tounder 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  In  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
for  a  long  or  a  short  period,  I  have  been  employed  on  about  twenty-five 
daily  newspapers,  some  of  them  of  national  fame.  This  varied  experience, 
properly  narrated,  would  make;  an  interesting  volume,  but  I  shall  not 
write  it.  One  matter  might  be  touched  upon,  however,  for  the  reason 
that  "contempt  of  court"  cases  are  beginning  to  be  quite  numerous.  The 
first  one  I  ever  heard  of  I  suddenly  found  myself  involved  in.  As  it  ex- 
cited attention  throughout  the  country,  I  will  make  brief  mention  of  it. 

In  1872  I  was  put  to  work  on  the  Chicago  Evening  Journal  as  police 
reporter,  and  was  soon  afterwards  made  general  court  reporter,  The 
excessive  use  of  the  writ  of  Supersedeas  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois 
had  become  an  intolerable  abuse.  I  was  so  impressed  with  the  fact  that, 
one  day,  I  wrote  an  editorial  severely  criticising  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
handed  it  to  Mr.  Andrew  Shuman,  managing  editor.  It  was  no  part 
of  my  duty  to  write  editorial,  and  I  had  plenty  of  reportorial  work  to 
do,  but  I  thought  it  would  be  a  mental  relief  to  roast  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  so  I  turned  loose.  The  article  was  printed  that  afternoon.  A  couple 
of  days  afterwards  an  officer  of  the  law  arrived  from  Ottawa  and  arrested. 
Mr.  Shuman,  and  also  Mr.  Charles  Wilson,  chief  owner  of  the  paper, 
on  the  charge  of  "contempt  of  court."  Arraigned  at  Ottawa  on  the 
following  day,  Mr.  Shuman  contended  that  an  act  complained  of  must 
be  committed  in  the  actual  presence  of  the  court,  or  it  could  constitute 
no  true  contempt  of  court.  This  view  was  not  taken  by  Chief  Justice 
Lawrence,  and  Mr.  Shuman  was  fined  $200,  and  publisher  Wilson  $100. 
Mr.  Shuman  desired  to  refuse  to  pay,  and  to  go  to  jail,  and  afterwards 
test  the  matter,  but  Wilson  over-ruled  and  paid  the  fines. 

This  action  of  the  Supreme  Court  created  astonishment  in  Illinois. 
From  motives  of  rivalry  and  enmity,  two  dailies  in  Chicago  commended 
the  court's  action,  but  all  other  publications  in  the  city  viewed  it  as  a 
blow  at  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The  weekly  papers  throughout  the 
state  almost  unanimously  condemned  the  Court.  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
(Boston)  published  an  article  concerning  the  matter,  and  quoted  the 
offensive  article  entire,  and  partially  condemned  it,  but  only  mildly 
supported  the  court.  All  eastern  daily  papers  that  expressed  an  opinion, 
took  sides  against  the  court.  A  state  election  was  near  at  hand  in 
Illinois.  Chief  Justice  Lawrence  and  two  of  his  associates  were  candidates 
for  re-election,  and  with  press  and  public  against  them  they  fared  badly, 
being  disastrously  defeated.  One  justice  also  resigned,  and  the  entire 
Supreme  Court  was  reconstituted,  and  the  evils  complained  of  were 
rectified — for  the  time  being  at  least. 

Most  of  the  newspaper  men  I  knew  in  former  days  are  gone.  Like 
actors  on  a  stage  they  played  their  parts,  won  praise  or  blame,  and 
made  their  exits — as  great  and  small  must  do.  To  advance  presidential 
prospects  Gen.  John  A.  Logan  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  a  silent 
partner  in  a  Chicago  newspaper  company.  It  was  often  my  duty  to 
confer  with  noted  persons,  such  as  Joe  Jefferson,  Henri  Rochefort,  Le- 
land  Stanford,  Gen.  Terry  of  the  Broderick — Terry  duel  and  others  I 
might  name.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  most  unassuming,  pleasant,  and 
democratic  of  all  of  them — a  contented,  friendly  gentleman  who  was  not 
in  any  hurry  at  all,  and  was  only  too  glad  to  give  you  the  information 
you  needed.  I  took  a  great  liking  for  him.  In  those  days  I  often  met 
Melville  Stone,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Post  and  Mail,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  dependent  on  his  salary.  Instead  of  money  he  had  ideas. 
One  of  £hese  was  that  a  daily  paper  could  be  printed  in  Chicago  and 
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sold  at  a  profit  for  a  cent  a  copy.  He  was  ready  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  any  proper  person,  and  talked  a  great  deal  on  the  subject.  Some 
people  laughed  at  him;  others  merely  disagreed  with  him.  I  was  out 
west  when  he  finally  put  his  thoughts  into  living  action.  How  he  got 
started  I  don't  know,  but  his  efforts  culminated  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News — morning,  noon  and  evening.  From  the  very  start  it  proved  suc- 
cessful— financially,  and  in  every  other  way.  Some  years  afterwards 
Stone  sold  out  at  a  big  figure  and  went  into  the  banking  business.  He 
was  not  "cut  out"  for  it,  but,  nevertheless,  made  a  very  good  vice  pres- 
ident and  made  some  more  money.  Then  he  suddenly  quit  banking  to 
I  accept  the  post  of  chief  manager  of  the  Associated  Press  of  the  United 
States  with  his  main  office  at  New  York  City.  Although  well  along  in 
years  he  was  still  in  the  harness  two  years  a  go,  and  had  just  published 
a  fine  volume  of  reminiscences  that  were  worth  reading.  In  spite  of 
lamentations  men  do  get  rich  in  journalism  as  well  as  in  anything  else. 
Stone  got  rich,  and  has  also  wielded  a  wide  personal  influence  for  good. 

Romance  and  grievous  misfortune  were  strangely  intermingled  in 
the  career  of  a  reporter  I  knew  intimately  for  a  long  time.  An  old, 
eccentric  and  very  wealthy  publisher  married  a  girl  whose  unusual 
beauty  caught  his  attention.  In  a  year  or  two  he  died,  leaving  a  great 
publication  on  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced  girl — little  more  than  a 
school  girl  or  child.  Much  confusion  ensued.  Some  one  had  to  visit 
the  lady  continually  for  consultation,  instruction  and  authority.  The 
reporter  I  speak  of  was  assigned  to  the  task,  and  performed  his  duties 
so  thoroughly  that  he  soon  married  the  blooming  widow,  and  by  his 
advice  she  sold  the  valuable  paper  and  the  immensely  valuable  real  estate 
to  a  newly  formed  company,  and  the  happy  pair  retired  from  business 
cares  and  went  on  a  long  trip  to  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  lands.  In 
a  year  or  two  they  returned.  The  reporter  wa  energetic  and  ambitious; 
he  had  to  be  occupied,  he  was  a  good  newspaper  man,  and  he  had  a 
superabundance  of  money.  He  decided  to  start  a  new  daily  paper. 
This  created  rivalries  and  enmities.  He  ran  his  new  paper  on  the  sen- 
sational plan,  cut  and  slash  at  everything  and  everybody,  and  really 
seemed  on  the  road  to  swift  success.  One  day,  without  his  knowledge, 
and  through  the  blunder  or  the  intentional  treason  of  a  trusted  sub- 
ordinate, some  improper  advertising  appeared  in  the  paper.  The  matter 
was  unnoticed,  to  all  appearances,  and  the  blunder  was  repeated.  Then 
the  law  was  invoked.  The  young  publisher  was  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  felony.  Several  trials  took  place.  For  a  long  time  the  case  con- 
tinued in  the  courts.  A  bushel  of  money  was  spent  in  maintaining  a 
desperate  defense,  but,  in  the  end  the  pubisher  had  to  go  to  prison.  There 
was  no  escape.  He  accepted  his  fate  with  much  fortitude.  But  by  the 
time  he  had  served  his  sentence  his  costly  newspaper  property  had  been 
wrecked.  Almost  his  last  dollar  was  gone  and  he  and  his  heart-broken 
wife  were  glad  to  scrape  enough  money  together  to  fly  from  a  scene 
of  calamity  and  sorrow.  No  one  knew  where  they  went,  or  sought  to 
find  out. 

Another  case  was  quite  as  bad.  A  newspaper  publisher  who  became 
a  millionaire,  and  afterwards  embarked  in  banking,  railroad  building  and 
other  schemes  till  he  was  supposed  to  be  worth  millions,  finally  came  in 
contact  with  many  charges  of  tremendous  defalcations.  With  a  big 
staff  of  noted  lawyers  he  fought  the  case  for  years.  He  wrecked  and 
lost  all  his  properties  and  landed  at  last  in  prison.  After  serving  part 
of  his  sentence  he  received  a  pardon,  but  died  a  week  after  his  release. 

A  generation  ago— longer  ago  than  that — John  P.  Irish  was  widely 
known  through  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  adjacent  states.  As  a  newspaper 
publisher,  fine  public  speaker,  politician  and  leading  citizen  of  unblem- 
ished name,  he  won  attention  and  respect.  With  high  qualifications  for 
a  brilliant  political  career,  he  never  seemed  to  "hit  things  right."  There 
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was  always  something  the  matter.  For  various  reasons  he  "pulled  up" 
and  went  to  California.  There  he  became  "Col.  John  P.  Irish;"  he  had 
fame  and  influence;  he  made  money;  he  established  a  daily  paper  at 
the  large  flourishing  city  of  Oakland,  and  at  the  same  time  was  ap- 
pointed chief  editor  of  a  daily  paper  in  San  Francisco.  He  had  every- 
thing he  wanted  but  political  success.  That  always  evaded  him.  I 
knew  Col.  Irish  almost  from  my  boyhood,  and  could  say  most  flattering 
things  of  him,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  Some  weeks  ago  I  was  startled 
and  grieved  to  read  that  he  had, been  killed  by  a  street  car  in  Oakland. 
He  was  eighty  years  of  age. 


HISTORICAL  NOTES 

The  Gibbon  Historical  Society,  jn  cooperation  with  the  ex-service 
men  there,  has  published  a  placard  with  the  latest  accepted  rules  re- 
lating to  the  display  of  the  American  flag.  Enough  copies  have  been 
printed  to  supply  every  school  room  in  Buffalo  county.  The  State  His- 
torical Society  is  glad  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  one  of  these  cards. 
Early  Richardson  County  Poem 

The  first  dentist  in  Richardson  county,  Dr.  R.  D.  Messier,  died  at 
Falls  City,  November  23,  1923,  aged  74.  He  came  to  Richardson  county 
in  1866.  He  was  a  musician,  active  and  influential  and  with  a  kind 
spirit  that  endeared  him  to  all  .  Some  years  ago  he  wrote  an  original 
poem  which  may  find  an  appropriate  place  here  as  an  evidence  of  the 
type  of  thought  held  by  pioneer  Nebraskans: 

I  had  a  dream  last  night, 

Of  strange  and  wondrous  mien, 

Which  showed  that  in  our  slumbering  hours 

Things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Methought  I  heard  a  trumpet's  call 
Far  distant  yet  so  loud 
I  sprang  up  from  my  slumbering  bed 
And  found  my  robe  a  shroud 

And  looking  down  I  saw  my  couch 
A  grave  beside  a  wall 
Matted  o'er  with  weeds  and  grass 
That  grew  both  rank  and  tall. 

A  headstone  gleamed  amid  the  grass, 
My  name  engraven  on; 
The  day  of  birth,  the  day  of  death, 
And  the  fragment  of  a  psalm. 

Crumbling  granite  marked  the  spot 
Where  once  the  church  had  stood 
Where  in  life  I'd  worshipped, 
With  the  Brotherhood. 

Standing  round  on  every  side 
Were  friends  in  life  I'd  known, 
No  one  moved  or  spoke  a  word 
The  trumpet  still  was  blowing. 

Sparkling  dewdrons  glistened 
On  every  shrub  and  flower 
All  nature  seemed  in  sweet  accord 
T'was  Resurrection  hour. 
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The  trumpet  hushed,  a  sweet  voice  spoke, 
That  gave  our  souls  a  thrill 
It  echoed  back  from  mountain  top 
From  valley,  plain  and  hill. 

"I'm  the  Christ  the  Lord  anointed 
I  have  for  you  a  place  prepared, 
Glory  in  the  highest  glory, 
Wake  ye  Nations  everywhere." 


E.  T.  Best,  editor  of  the  Neligh  Leader,  died  at  that  place  November 
23,  1923,  aged  73.  He  had  lived  at  Neligh  38  years.  The  editor  of  this 
magazine  well  remembers  his  first  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Best,  when 
we  were  fellow  Antelope  county  editors,  in  1884-1887. 


Joseph  Owen  died  at  Shelton,  November  21,  1923,  aged  74.  He  came 
from  England  to  the  United  States  in  1863,  had  lived  more  than  fifty 
years  in  Buffalo  county  and  was  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  first 
settlement  there.  During  the  past  year  Mr.  Owen  rendered  important 
services  to  the  Hall  county  Historical  Society,  by  taking  its  members 
to  the  exact  spot  where  the  old  trail,  sometimes  called  the  Military  Road, 
sometimes  the  California  Trail  and  sometimes  the  Mormon  Trail,  crossed 
the  county  line  from  Hall  into  Buffalo.  A  granite  boulder  now  marks 
the  spot  he  took  them  to  with  the  certainty  of  personal  contact  fifty 
years  ago. 


The  November,  1871,  Storm. 

The  famous  blizzard  of  1873,  frequently  called  the  "Easter  Storm" 
was  not  the  only  destructive  storm  of  the  pioneer  years.  Recollections 
of  the  November  storm  in  1871  are  revived  by  Jay  Turner  of  Harvard, 
in  the  Harvard  Courier.  In  the  interest  of  recording  these  recollections 
of  great  blizzards  this  magazine  gives  space  for  a  part  of  Mr.  Turner's 
report  as  follows: 

Mr.  Turner  and  Albert  Moger,  both  boys  in  their  early  twenties 
were  living  in  a  dugout  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Harvard. 
They  were  putting  in  their  time  plowing  and  expected  to  keep  fairly 
busy  throuout  the  winter  because  they  had  been  told  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  plow  most  any  day  and  there  was  plenty  of  ground  to  be  plowed. 
On  November  15th  they  spent  the  day  plowing  as  usual,  only  it  was 
so  warm  they  went  barefooted  all  day  and  had  to  stop  frequently  to  let 
their  teams  cool  off. 

The  next  morning  they  awoke,  convinced  that  it  was  time  to  get  up, 
but  it  was  still  dark.  Upon  investigation  they  found  that  they  were 
"snowed  in."  They  dug  the  snow  back  into  the  room  and  succeeded 
in  getting  out.  Mr.  Turner  climbed  thru  the  hole  and  the  moment  he 
hit  the  surface  his  hat  went  racing  with  the  wind  and  was  not  seen 
again  until  the  following  spring.  They  managed  to  get  to  their  stable 
and  care  for  the  horses  which  were  about  snowed  in  and  without  food. 
The  boys  themselves  were  so  short  on  rations  that  they  ate  nothing  the 
first  day.  The  blizzard  raged  for  two  nights  and  three  days  and  cleared 
the  third  night.  The  weather  bureau  at  Lincoln  reported  a  temperature 
of  17  below  with  a  seventy  mile  wind  and  it  sroes  without  saving  that 
it  was  just  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  out  here  on  the  prairie  wbpre  the  wind 
had  a  clean  sweep  without  even  a  house  between  here  and  Grand  Island 
to  stop  it. 
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One  man  living  on  the  south  side  of  town  froze  to  death  in  an  at- 
tempt to  reach  aid.  He  and  his  son  were  living  in  a  sod  shack  and  had 
no  food.  They  stayed  there  one  day  but  saw  they  could  not  stay  the 
storm  out  so  started  with  the  wind  in  their  faces  to  locate  the  four 
houses  which  constituted  Harvard.  The  father  gave  out  long  before 
they  reached  them,  and  the  son  just  managed  to  get  to  one  of  them 
before  he  dropped. 

The  storm  came  on  so  suddenly  and  was  so  entirely  unexpected  that 
the  people  were  completely  unprepared.  Many  were  like  the  boys, 
Turner  and  Moger,  who  lived  on  bread  made  of  flour  and  salt,  and  snow 
water  and  coffee  made  from  the  same  dirty  snow  water.  Several  lives 
were  lost  thruout  the  county  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  cattle 
were  lost  in  the  storm. 
Early  Days  in  Webster  County. 

"Uncle  Si,"  correspondent  of  the  Guide  Rock  Signal,  is  writing 
installments  of  Webster  county  history.  Very  interesting  are  these 
pioneer  recollections.  Among  them  is  one  of  a  command  of  cavalry 
which  crossed  the  Republican  river  in  June,  1870.  From  it  we  take  the 
following  interesting  paragraph: 

A  little  while  after  the  cavalry  reached  us  the  heavy  government 
wagons  began  to  reach  camp.  We  wondered  how  they  got  those  heavy 
wagons  across  creeks  and  canons  as  there  was  no  bridges  or  roads. 
Then  they  showed  us  how  it  was  done.  They  would  stretch  heavy  rope 
cables  across  a  bad  place  and  swing  the  wagons  across  on  them.  The 
next  night  after  the  soldiers  had  marched  on  we  waded  the  Republican 
to  our  house  on  the  north  side  and  were  soon  asleep.  We  were  awakened 
by  McCallum  who  whispered  that  a  great  body  of  Indians  were  ford- 
ing the  river  just  below  our  cabin.  We  jumped  into  our  clothes, 
crawled  down  to  the  river  bank  and  laid  there  flat  until  morning.  We 
could  hear  them  go  down  into  the  water  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
and  wade  across  one  after  another.  The  night  was  very  cloudy  and 
the  darkness  was  awful.  We  could  not  see  the  Indians  and  were  afraid 
of  being  discovered  by  their  dogs.  Morning  came  and  to  our  surprise 
and  joy  we  saw  thousands  of  buffalo  on  the  north  side  where  there 
were  none  the  evening  before.  The  land  where  Guide  Rock  now  stands 
and  away  to  the  north,  east  and  west  was  a  great  moving  mass  of 
these  big  beasts.   It  was  they  who  had  been  crossing  the  river. 

There  was  plenty  of  game  in  1870,  in  the  Republican  Valley.  Here 
is  a  recollection  of  that  time  in  hunting. 

One  day  Uncle  Si, 

When  the  weather  was  dry, 

Took  his  gun  from  the  pegs  on  the  wall; 

Took  his  hat  from  the  rack, 

And  said  he'd  be  back, 

He  was  just  going  hunting,  that's  all. 

There  was  plenty  of  game, 

Then  out  on  the  plain, 

No  matter  which  way  he  should  go; 

The  buffalo  feeding, 

And  antelope  leading, 

Where  the  9reen,  waving  grass  liked  to  grow. 
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He  felt  he  had  pluck, 

Mow  if  he  nau  luck, 

He  mignt  get  a  turkey  to  fry; 

With  prairie  fowls  plenty, 

Mignt  snoot  about  twenty, 

Of  quail  tnat  were  hiding  near  by. 

But  tne  day  went  amuck, 

He  didn  t  have  luck, 

He  shot  no  big  game,  anywhere; 

And  so  all  that  tie  got, 

Tho  he  used  lots  of  shot, 

Was  just  a  big  "Indian  scare!" 


HISTORICAL  NOTES 
An  old  civil  war  drum  recently  came  to  Griff  J.  Thomas  of  Harvard,  " 
from  his  comrade  of  the  civil  war,  Richard  Trist,  of  Racine,  Wis.  The 
drum  was  a  token  of  union  between  these  two  men,  friends  in  boyhood 
and  more  than  friends  in  the  army.  Near  the  time  for  Muster  Out 
for  both,  the  Wisconsin  comrade  sends  the  drum  to  the  Nebraska  com- 
rade. The  Nebraska  State  Historical  Museum  has  a  place  for  this  drum 
when  no  longer  used  by  either  of  these  veterans. 


HOW  GRASSHOPPERS  STOPPED  UNION  PACIFIC  TRAINS 
.  John  Jacobson  of  Lexington  was  born  in  Denmark  Jan.  15,  1849, 
and  settled  in  1871  at  what  was  then  Plum  Creek  (now  Lexington)  on 
the  Union  Pacific  railroad.  He  has  lived  there  ever  since,  working  for 
many  years  as  section  hand  on  the  Union  Pacific,  and  homesteaded  about 
four  miles  west  of  Lexington.  He  made  a  sod  house  10x12  with  a  dirt 
floor,  one  window  and  one  door  and  lived  there  alone  until  he  proved  up. 
A  recent  interview  with  him,  printed  in  the  Lexington  Pioneer,  contains 
many  things  of  interest,  but  the  most  important  contribution  in  it  is 
the  detailed  story  he  gives  of  grasshoppers  stopping  railroad  trains  on 
the  Union  Pacific  and  the  reason  why  they  stopped  the  trains.  This 
story  is  one  of  the  stock  stories  of  the  Nebraska  pioneer  life.  It  has 
been  told,  with  variations,  thousands  of  times,  many  times  by  people 
who  did  not  know  the  circumstances.  .  It  has  often  been  regarded  as  a 
frontier  lie.  The  detailed  account  of  Mr.  Jacobson  is  therefore  worth 
preservation  in  the  historical  annals  of  Nebraska.    Here  it  is: 

"In  the  fall  of  1873  our  section  gang  was  ordered  to  Stevenson. 
Stevenson  comprised  two  section  houses  located  four  miles  west  of  where 
Kearney  now  stands.  When  we  got  there  we  shoveled  grasshoppers  off 
the  track  so  that  trains  could  get  through.  The  track  was  so  oily  and 
greasy  that  the  wheels  of  the  engines  would  just  spin  and  they  could 
not  pull  a  train.  This  was  during  the  grasshopper  plague  in  Dawson 
county  and  the  hoppers  were  so  thick  and  flew  in  big  droves  that  some 
times  they  shut  out  the  sun  just  like  a  cloud  does.  The  reason  they  - 
settled  at  Stevenson  was  because  they  met  a  storm  and  heavy  wind." 

The  editor  of  this  magazine  wonders  whether  grasshoppers  came 
in  such  numbers  in  1873.  The  great  grasshopper  invasion  came  on 
July  20,  1874 — as  he  very  well  remembers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Templeton,  of  Pawnee  City,  own  a  clock  which 
has  been  running  continuously  since  1838.  It  is  all  made  of  wood  ex- 
cept one  small  brass  cog  wheel.  It  is  believed  by  experts  in  clock  making 
to  have  been  made  prior  to  1810. 
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First  Nebraska  Creamery 

Frankim  W.  Corliss  died  at  2912  South  24th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebraska, 
October  20,  1922,  aged  80.  In  1871  he  built  the  Waterloo  Creamery 
whicn  is  stated  to  have  been  the  first  creamery  in  Nebraska.  For  many 
years  he  continued  m  the  dairy  business  and  was  a  pioneer  in  the  in- 
troduction of  pure  bred  Holstein  cattle  in  tne  state.  He  was  active  in 
the  construction  of  the  drainage  canal  from  the  Elkhorn  to  the  Platte 
which  reclaimed  a  large  tract  of  rich  swampy  land. 


Frank  Cline,  the  first  white  boy  born  in  the  Logan  Valley,  visited 
Oakland,  where  he  was  born  65  years  ago,  in  December,  l»ii2.  His 
father  was  the  first  government  carpenter  at  the  Omana  Indian  Agency. 


Death  of  Charles  Wooster 

One  of  the  remarkable  and  original  characters  of  Nebraska,  Charles 
Wooster,  aged  80,  died  at  Silver  Creek,  December  30,  1922.  Mr.  Wooster 
was  a  Union  Soldier  in  the  Civil  War  with  scars  received  from  wounds 
in  battles.  He  took  a  soldier's  homestead  near  Silver  Creek  in  1871  and 
for  more  than  50  years  was  a  practical  farmer  as  well  as  thinker  and 
writer.  He  was  prominent  in  nearly  all  the  farmers'  movements  during 
the  past  half  century.  His  strongest  role  was  that  of  critic.  This  gen- 
erally led  him  into  controversy,  even  with  those  working  in  the  same 
cause,  so  that  a  great  part  oi  the  voluminous  writing  of  Mr.  Wooster 
during  his  half  century  of  Nebraska  life,  is  composed  of  the  keenest 
criticism  of  men  and  measures  of  his  time.  Mr.  Wooster  was  an  open 
and  aggressive  critic  of  the  churches  and  of  current  religious  belief.  He 
delighted  in  this  controversy  and  pursued  the  subject  into  the  columns 
of  all  the  leading  Nebraksa  newspapers.  Mr.  Wooster  was  often  a  can- 
didate for  office,  but  was  elected  to  office  of  prominence  only  once,  serv- 
ing as  a  member  of  the  legislature,  (with  the*  editor  of  this  magazine) 
in.  the  session  of  1897.  Mr.  Wooster  left  a  large  mass  of  newspaper 
clippings  and  manuscripts  at  his  home  near  Silver  Creek.  The  editor 
of  this  magazine  understands  that  members  of  his  family  plan  to  as- 
semble and  publish  some  of  the  more  important  of  these  writings.  They 
deserve  preservation  among  the  printed  records  of  Nebraska,  for  they 
illustrate  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  unique  and  original  pioneers  of  the 
state. 


Wm.  Hawxby,  Nemaha  County  Pioneer 

Died  at  the  home  of  his  son,  Fred  G.  Hawxby  at  Auburn,  November 
20,  1922,  aged  89.  He  was  born  in  Yorkshire  England,  January  29,  1833, 
educated  at  Rugby  and  came  in  a  sailing  ship  to  America  in  1855.  In 
the  spring  of  1860,  he  crossed  the  Missouri  river  at  Brownville,  located 
on  a  farm  near  Nemaha  City  which  continued  to  be  his  home  until  his 
death.  He  was  freighting  on  the  plains  for  several  years,  having  many 
perilous  adventures  from  Indian  attacks.  He  was  a  lover  of  fine  live- 
stock and  active  in  developing  that  interest  in  Nebraska.  He  moved 
to  Lincoln  to  educate  his  children  in  the  state  University  and  when  that 
was  completed,  moved  back  to  his  farm. 


A.  B.  Wood  of  the  Gering  Courier  began  publishing  his  newspaper 
at  that  point  when  Dome  Rock  was  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  Scottsbluff 
was  an  ant  hill.  In  a  recent  issue  he  called  attention  to  the  discovery 
of  an  iron  tube  about  two  inches  m  diameter  and  three  feet  long  found 
in  a  recent  excavation  and  explains  that  it  is  the  bottom  part  of  a  lo- 
comotive boiler  flue,  used  thirty  years  ago  as  a  telephone  pole  on  the 
Boiler  Flue  Telephone  Line  between  Gering  and  Alliance.  Like  some 
of  the  colonial  furniture  in  the  historical  society  museum,  no  one  could 
have  guessed  its  use  who  was  not  there  when  it  was  used.  We  should 
be  glad  to  add  one  of  these  boiler  flue  posts  to  our  museum. 


THE  NEBRASKA  STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Made  a  State  Institution  February  27,  1883. 

.    An  act  of  the  Nebraska  legislature,  recommended  by  Governor, 
James  W.  Dawes  in  his  inaugural  and  signed  by  him,  made  the  State 
\  Historical  Society  a  State  institution  in  the  following: 

Be  it  Enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Nebraska: 

Section  1.  That  the  "Nebraska  State  Historical  Society,"  an  or- 
ganization now  in  existence — Robt.  W.  Furnas,  President;  James  M. 
Woolworth  and  Earner  S.  Dundy,  Vice-Presidents;  Samuel  Aughey,  Sec- 
retary, and  W.  W.  Wilson,  Treasurer,  their  associates  and  successors — 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  recognized  as  a  state  institution. 

Section  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  and  Secretary 
|  of  said  institution  to  make  annually  reports  to  the  governor,  as  required 
by  other  state  institutions.  Said  report  to  embrace  the  transactions  and 
expenditures  of  the  organization,  together  with  all  historical  addresses, 
which  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  read  before  the  Society  or  furnished 
it  as  historical  matter,  data  of  the  state  or  adjacent  western  regions 
of  country.  '  * 

Section  3.    That  said  reports,  addresses,  and  papers  shall  be  pub- 
|  lished  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  distributed  as  other  similar 
|  official  reports,  a  reasonable  number,  to  be  decided  by  the  state  and 
Society,  to  be  furnished  said  Society  for  its  use  and  distribution. 

Property  and  Equipment 

The  present  State  Historical  Society  owns  in  fee  simple  title  as 
trustee  of  the  State  the  half  block  of  land  opposite  and  east  of  the 
State  House  with  the  basement  thereon.  It  occupies  for  offices  and  work- 
ing quarters  ground  floor  r6oms  in  the  University  \Library  building  at 
11th  and  R  streets.  The  basement  building  at  16th  and  H  is  crowded 
with  the  collections  of  the  Historical  Society  which  it  can  not  exhibit, 
including  some  15,000  volumes  of  Nebraska  newspapers  and  a  large  part 
of  its  museum.  Its  rooms  in  the  University  Library  building  are  like- 
wise crowded  with  library  and  museum  material.  The  annual  inventory 
of  its  property  returned  to  _  the  .  State  Auditor  for  the  year  1922  is  as 
follows: 

Value  of  land,  V2  block  16th  and  H — „ — .   — $75,000 

Value  of  Buildings,  and  permanent  improvements..™  —  35,000 

Value  of  Furniture  and  Furnishings  „  —    5,000 

Value  of  Special  Equipment,  including  apparatus,  Ma- 
chinery and  Tools  -    1,000 

Educational  Specimens  (Art,  Museum,  or  other)  ~.  74,800 

Library  (Books  and  Publications)  :   75,000 

Newspaper  Collection   — -  -  52,395 

Total  resources  -  — --— -   $318,195 

Much  of  this  property  is  priceless,  being  the  only  articles  of  their 
kind  and  impossible  to  duplicate. 
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THE  NEBRASKA  STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Founded  September  25,  1878 

The  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society  was  founded  Sep- 
tember 25,  1878,  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  Commercial 
Hotel  in  Lincoln.  About  thirty  well  known  citizens  of  the 
State  were  present.  Robert  W.  Furnas  was  chosen  president 
and  Professor  Samuel  Aughey,  secretary.  Previous  to  this 
date,  on  August  26,  1867,  the  State  Historical  Society  and 
Library  Association  was  incorporated  in  order  to  receive  from 
the  State  the  gift  of  the  block  of  ground,  now  known  as  Hay- 
market  Square.  This  original  Historical  Association  held  no 
meetings.  It  was  superseded  by  the  present  State  Historical 
Society. 

PRESENT  GOVERNING  BOARD 
Executive  Board — Officers  and  Elected  Members 

President,  Hamilton  B.  Lowry,  Lincoln 

1st  V-President,  W.  E.  Hardy,  Lincoln  ^ 

2nd  V-President,  Rev.  M.  A.  Shine,  Plattsmouth 

Secretary,  Addison  E.  Sheldon,  Lincoln 

Treasurer,  Don  L.  Love,  Lincoln 
.  James  F.  Hanson,  Fremont  ^  _ 

Samuel  C.  Bassett,  Gibbon 

John  F.  Cordeal,  McCook 

Novia  Z.  Snell,  Lincoln 
*Robert  Harvey,  Lincoln 

Ex  Officio  Members 

Charles  W.  Bryan,  Governor  of  Nebraska 

Samuel  Avery,  Chancellor  of  University  of  Nebraska 

J.  S.  Kroh,  Ogallala,  President  of  Nebraska  Press  Association 

Andrew  M.  Morrissey,  Chief  Justice  of  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska. 


*Died,  Nov.  1,  1923. 
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ALBERT  WATKINS 

Albert  Watkins  died  at  his  home  in  Lincoln,  November  19,  1923. 
Mr.  Watkins  was  born  at  Worcester,  England,  November  16,  1848, 
He  came  with  his  parents  to  America  when  he  was  a  year  old  and 
settled  in  Wisconsin.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
in  1871  and  next  year  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  He1 
was  county  superintendent  of  Iowa  county,  Wisconsin  between  the  fall 
of  1874  and  1877  and  newspaper  editor  at  Mineral  Point  in  that  county. 
In  1877  Mr.  Watkins  came  to  Sioux  City  and  did  editorial  work  on  the 
Sioux  City  Tribune.  In  1882  he  moved  to  Lincoln  and  became  a  partner 
of  General  Victor  Vifquain  in  the  publishing  of  the  Lincoln  Daily 
Democrat. 

Mr.  Watkins  was  a  very  ardent  tariff  reform,  gold  standard  demo- 
crat and  allied  himself  with  the  J.  Sterling  Morton  wing  of  Nebraska 
democracy.  The  election  of  Grover  Cleveland  as  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1884  put  Mr.  Watkins  in  line  for  official  reward  and 
he  was  made  postmaster  at  Lincoln  in  1885,  holding  the  office  some- 
thing over  four  years.  Later  when  Cleveland  was  again  elected  Presi- 
dent in  1892  and  Mr.  Morton  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Mr. 
Watkins  was  again  rewarded  by  receiverships  of  national  -banks  of 
Nebraska,  especially  the  one  at  Ponca. 

When  the  free  silver  fight  for  control  of  the  democratic  party  in 
Nebraska  and  in  the  nation  under  the  leadership  of  William  J.  Bryan, 
began  about  1893,  Mr.  Watkins  became  one  of  the  most  active  champ- 
ions of  the  Grover  Cleveland-J.  Sterling  Morton  gold  standard  democ- 
racy.   The  final  triumph  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  friends  in  1896  left  the 
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gold  standard  democrats  in  Nebraska  few  in  numbers  and  quite  stranded 
politically  and  as  the  effort  to  maintain  a  separate  organization  proved 
a  failure,  most  of  them,  including  Mr.  Watkins,  came  back  into  the  re- 
organized democratic  party  under  the  Bryan  leadership  with  just  a  little 
more  touch  of  independence  in  their  party  affiliation  than  they  had  ever 
enjoyed  before. 

About  the  year  1898,  during  the  Omaha  Exposition,  a  history  of 
Nebraska  was  projected  chiefly  by  Iowa  people,  including  Mr.  Clarence 
S.  Paine.  J.  Sterling  Morton  was  chosen  by  this  group  as  the  strongest 
man  for  literary  head  of  this  publication.  It  was  not  at  all  to  Mr. 
Morton's  liking  to  do  the  detailed  work  required  for  a  real  history  of 
Nebraska.  He  therefore  persuaded  Mr.  Watkins,  his  close  friend  for 
many  years,  to  become  associated  with  him  in  the  editorship  of  the  pro- 
jected history^  of  Nebraska.  The  final  result  was  that  Mr.  Watkins  did 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  editorial  work  upon  the  Morton  history 
and  outside  of  special  articles  by  well  known  Nebraskans,  most  of  the 
narrative  writing  in  that  work.  Preparation  and  publication  of  the 
three  volumes  of  this  history  finally  printed  stretched  over  the  period 
from  1898  until  1911. 

Since  1911  Mr.  Watkins  has  held  the  position  of  Historian  of  the 
State  Historical  Society  and  as  such  historian  much  of  the  editorial 
work  on  volumes  16  to  20  of  the  Historical  Society  Reports  was  his. 

Mr.  Watkins  was  of  an  independent  and  original  type  of  mii^d. 
His  mind  was  critical  rather  than  constructive.  His  criticism  was  keen 
and  caustic.  In  fact,  his  bias  toward  the  critical  point  of  view  was  one 
of  the  great  limitations  of  Mr.  Watkins'  achievement  in  his  life.  Mr. 
Watkins'  delight  was  in  finding  out-of-the-way  phrases  and  words  in 
which  to  convey  his  meaning.  This  was  a  further  limitation  for  popular 
writing.  Both  as  a  critic  and  a  writer,  Mr.  Watkins  was,  to  use  one 
of  his  own  pet  phrases  "meticulous"  in  the  extreme.  Probably  his  chief 
literary  joy  was  a  never-ending  search  for  little  defects  in  any  docu- 
ment* 

Mr.  Watkins  was  a  student  of  the  best  English  literature  all  his 
life.  Here,  again,  he  sought  out  the  writers  of  the  inner  group,  who 
appealed  to  the  specialist  in  literature  rather  than  the  general  public. 
His  work  as  a  whole  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  Nebraska  letters. 
Much  of  it  is  scattered  in  various  publications,  but  forms  an  interesting- 
commentary  on  Nebraska  life  in  its  formative  period. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Watkins  has  been  failing  in  physical 
strength,  greatly  curtailing  his  achievement  in  the  later  period  of  his 
life.  He  was,  to  summarize, — a  singular  character,  original,  pessimistic, 
argumentative, — a  natural  dissenter  from  the  established  custom  or 
faith.  These  qualities  made  Mr.  Watkirs  greatly  appreciated  by  those 
qualified  to  enjoy  his  incisive  discussion  ,  On  the  whole  they  made  his 
life  less  happy  than  it  might  have  been.  He  always  felt  that  his  services, 
to  the  democratic  party  for  example,  were  never  appreciated  or  rated 
at  their  true  value  and  that  the  rewards  he  received  in  his  political  life 
were  far  less  than  his  desert.  So, — a  peculiar  spirit  has  departed  from 
Nebraska  life,  leaving  a  contribution  to  its  historical  literature  which 
future  generations  must  pass  upon  in  order  to  evaluate. 

The  oldest  building  on  the  Agricultural  College  campus  at  Lincoln 
was  torn  down  recently.  In  the  structure  was  found  a  block  of  wood 
on  which  was  written: 

"To  whom  it  may  concern,  know  ye  that  this  fifteenth  day  of 
December,  1875,  that  the  sunshines  bright  and  the  roads  are  dry  an^ 
you  can  work  in  your  shirt  sleeves,  J.  W.  Beatty." 
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THE  GROUND  BEAN 
By  Dr.  Melvin  R.  Gilmore 

There  is  a  native  wild  bean  which  grows  throughout 
a  very  extensive  area  of  North  America,  and  which  was  an 
item  of  great  importance  in  the  food  supply  of  all  the  tribes 
in  its  range.  But  white  people  have  never  investigated  its 
usefulness  nor  its  possibilities  of  improvement  under  culti- 
vation and  selective  breeding.  The  scientific  name  of  this 
bean  is  Falcata  comosa;  its  common  name  is  ground  bean, 
from  its  habit  of  producing  one  form  of  its  fruits  in  the 
ground  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  peanut.  It  forms  two  kinds 
of  branches,  bearing  two  forms  of  flowers,  producing  two 
forms  of  fruit.  Leafy  branches  climb  up  over  shrubs,  or  in 
the  absence  of  any  support,  form  a  tangled  mass  of  vines. 
Upon  these  upper  leafy  branches  are  borne  showy,  purplish 
flowers  exactly  resembling  garden  bean  blossoms  in  minia- 
ture. From  these  petalrferous  flowers  are  produced  small 
bean  pods  about  a  half  inch  to  an  inch  in  length.  These 
pods  contain  each  from  three  to  four  or  five  small  hard 
mottled  beans  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long. 

From  the  base  of  the  main  stem  of  the  plant  the 
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branches  of  the  second  form  grow  out  in  all  directions,  creep- 
ing prostrate  on  the  ground  under  the  shade  of  the  over- 
growth, and  forming  a  perfect  network  of  colorless,  leafless 
branches.  The  tiny,  inconspicuous  blossoms  borne  on  these 
prostrate  branches  are  self -pollinated  and  push  into  the  leaf 
mold  and  soft  soil,  and  there  each  produces  a  single  large  bean 
closely  invested  in  a  filmy  pod  or  husk.  These  beans,  which 
are  formed  in  the  earth,  are  about  the  size  of  lima  beans, 
or  even  larger.  It  is  the  large  beans,  borne  in  the  ground 
upon  these  basal  branches  creeping  on  all  the  surface  of  the 
ground  under  the  leafy  branches,  which  are  so  good  for 
food  and  so  greatly  desired.  When  cooked  they  are  of  ex- 
cellent flavor.  These  very  desirable  beans  would  be  very 
difficult  to  obtain  but  for  the  help  of  a  certain  species  of 
small  mammal  (Microtus  pennsylvanicus) ,  commonly  called 
meadow  mouse  or  bean  mouse.  The  bean  mice  gather  great 
stores  of  food  for  winter,  certain  roots  and  seeds,  and  most 
especially  the  ground  beans.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the 
animal  is  called  "the  bean  mouse.  They  hollow  out  storage 
places  in  the  ground  where  they  put  away  their  winter 
supplies. 

These  stores  of  ground  beans  were  eagerly  sought  by 
Indians  of  all  tribes  throughout  the  range  of  the  plant.  And 
they  were  grateful  to  the  bean  mouse  for  its  work  in  har- 
vesting and  storing  the  ground  beans.  They  said  that  they 
must  not  take  away  all  the  beans  from  the  stores  of  the 
bean  mice,  for  it  would  be  wicked  to  loot  their  stores  and 
leave  them  destitute.  They  believed  that  if  one  were  so 
hard  hearted  and  unjust  that  such  action  would  surely 
bring  its  proper  punishment.  They  said  that  when  they 
went  to  look  for  the  stores  of  beans  laid  up  by  the  bean 
mice  they  must  first  prepare  themselves  in  heart  and  mind. 
One  who  went  out  to  look  for  bean  stores  must  go  in  all 
humility  and  charity,  not  only  toward  all  humankind,  but 
with  a  feeling  of  acknowledgment  of  the  rights  of  all  living 
things,  plants  as  well  as  animals  and  human  beings,  and  with 
a  becoming  sense  of  the  inter-dependence  of  all  living  things. 
One  must  have  a  consciousness  of  one's  debts  to  all  Nature 
and  to  all  the  Mysterious  Powers.  One  going  on  this  quest 
must,  as  they  said,  "have  no  evil  thoughts,  must  think  good  „ 
thoughts,  and  have  a  good  heart,  one  must  put  away  any 
grudge  or  hard  feelings."  And  especially  one  should  think 
of  our  debt  to  the  bean  mouse  for  the  favor  to  be  asked. 
And  they  thus  approached  the  stores  of  the  bean  mouse  not 
as  strong  robbers  of  the  weak  and  helpless,  but  humbly 
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asking  from  the  bean  mouse  a  portion  from  its  store  for 
their  own  need. 

Among  all  the  tribes  I  found  a  strong  popular  feeling 
of  affection  and  respect  for  the  bean  mouse.  The  Omahas 
have  a  saying,  "The  bean  mice  are  very  industrious  people, 
they  even  help  human  beings." 

All  the  people  of  the  Dakota  (alias  Sioux)  nation  who 
have  talked  with  me  about  the  bean  mouse  have  always  said 
that  they  never  took  away  any  beans  from  them  without 
making  some  payment  in  kind.  They  said  it  would  be 
wicked  and  unjust  to  steal  the  beans  from  the  mouse  people 
without  making 'any  return.  They  therefore  put  back  some 
corn,  some  suet,  or  some  other  food  in  exchange  for  the 
beans  they  took.  They  said  that  thus  both  they  and  the 
bean  mouse  people  had  a  variety  in  their  food  supply. 

The  bean  mouse  and  its  works  are  regarded  with  respect, 
admiration,  and  reverence  by  the  people  of  the  various  In- 
dian tribes  who  benefit  by  its  labor.  In  the  fall,  after  the 
bean  mice  have  harvested  their  beans  and  laid  them  up  in 
their  storehouses  for  the  winter,  the  people  often  go  out 
alone  and  sit  upon  the  lap  of  Mother  Earth  near  some  such 
storehouse  in  some  quiet  place  under  the  open  sky,  reverently 
and  thankfully  meditating  upon  the  mysteries  of  Nature  and 
on  the  bounties  of  Providence  in  Nature. 

An  old  man  of  the  Teton-Dakota  who  still  lives  (1923) 
upon  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation  on  the  upper  Missouri 
River,  went  out  to  the  vicinity  of  a  bean  mouse's  storehouse 
to  meditate  and  pray.  Thinking  himself  alone  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  powers  of  nature,  this  devout  old  man  gave 
expression  to  his  religious  feeling  in  a  prayer  which  was 
overheard  and  recorded  by  another  man  who  was  within 
hearing  but  unobserved  by  the  old  man  who  was  praying. 
The  words  of  his  prayer,  when  translated  into  English, 
would  be  as  follows: 

"Thou  who  art  holy,  pity  me  and  help  me  I  pray.  Thou 
art  small,  but  thou  art  sufficiently  large  for  thy  place  in  the 
world.  And  thou  art  sufficiently  strong  also  for  thy  work, 
for  Holy  Wakantanka  constantly  strengthens  thee.  Thou 
art  wise,  for  the  wisdom  of  holiness  is  with  thee  constantly. 
May  I  be  wise  in  my  heart  continually,  for  if  an  atti- 
tude of  holy  wisdom  leads  me  on,  then  this  shadow  troubled 
life  shall  come  into  constant  light." 


C.  E.  Wescott  died  at  Los  Angeles,  January  5,  1924.  He  and  his 
wife  were  pioneers  at  Plattsmouth,  coming  there  in  1879  and  having  a 
prominent  part  in  the  business  development  of  that  community. 
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STORY  OF  INDIAN  FIGHTING  IN  1864 
By  Mark  M.  Coad,  Fremont,  Nebr. 

On  or  about  the  15th  of  January,  1864,  Coad  Bros,  owned 
the  ranch  known  as  the  Wisconsin  ranch  in  eastern  Colorado. 
At  this  time  the  Indians  were  very  hostile,  it  being  after  the 
battle  of  Sandcreefc,  in  Southern  Colorado,  where  they  were 
severely  punished  by  the  Colorado  troops. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  January,  Lieut.  Kennedy, 
with  twenty-five  men  and  some  emigrants,  passed  the  Amer- 
ican ranch  which  was  twelve  miles  from  the  Wisconsin  ranch 
and  owned  by  John  Morris.  The  Indians,  about  sixty  in  num- 
ber, attacked  the  American  ranch  shortly  after  Lieut.  Kennedy 
and  his  men  passed  out  of  sight.  The  ranch  was  defended  by 
John  Morris  and  six  men,  having  seventeen  muzzle  loading 
guns  and  two  kegs  of  ammunition.  The  fight  lasted  one  hour, 
the  Indians  killed  the  seven  men  and  captured  Mrs.  Morris  and 
her  two  children.  By  this  time  the  troops  had  reached  the 
Wisconsin  ranch.  We  could  see  the  smoke  at  the  American 
ranch  and  knew  it  was  on  fire  but  did  not  know  the  Indians 
were  there.  The  soldiers  were  going  five  miles  east  of  the 
Wisconsin  ranch  to  Valley  station,  where  they  had  a  large 
amount  of  Government  supplies,  intending  to  move  them  to  the 
Wisconsin  ranch  and  take  the  use  of  the  hay  and  stables  there. 
Lieut.  Kennedy  and  his  men  passed  on,  promising  to  return 
the  next  day.  When  they  had  gotten  about  one-half  mile  away 
the  Indians  made  a  charge  from  the  hills  on  the  Wisconsin 
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ranch  about  sixty  in  number.  One-half  of  these  chased  the 
soldiers  to  Valley  station  and  the  balance  remained  to  light 
at  the  Wisconsin  ranch.  This  fight  commenced  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  it  was  a  battle  royal  from  that  hour  until 
sundown. 

Ben  Danielson,  his  wife  and  two  children,  an  old  man,  a 
young  boy  and  myself  were  the  only  occupants  of  the  ranch. 
The  old  man  and  young  boy  were  only  capable  of  loading  the 
guns,  so  the  fighting  was  left  to  two  men.  We  stood  the 
Indians  off  for  about  two  hours,  outside  under  shelter  of  the 
corrals,  houses,  and  wagons.  At  this  time  the  Indians  were 
reinforced  by  the  party  that  had  captured  the  American  ranch 
and  also  those  who  had  chased  the  soldiers  to  Valley  station, 
making  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  warriors.  -  A  council 
was  held  about  a  half  mile  from  the  ranch,  after  which  a 
charge  was  made  from  the  east  and  from  the  west.  The  In- 
dians had  liquor  which  they  had  taken  from  the  American 
ranch  and,  consequently,  were  very  reckless  and  the  fight 
became  fierce  and  determined.  They  would  come  boldly  up 
on  foot,  although  we  had  killed  and  wounded  several  of  them. 
We  were  forced  into  the  storehouse,  which  was  fireproof  and 
about  fifty  feet  from  the  other  buildings.  They  then  set  fire 
to  about  two  hundred  tons  of  hay,  double  stables,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  corrals  filled  with  lumber,  and  the 
dwelling  house.  They  made  several  attempts  to  force  the  door 
and  windows  of  the  store  house  but  as  often  as  they  came 
up  we  poured  volleys  of  shot  and  bullets  into  them,  killing 
and  wounding  quite  a  number. 

We  had  a  large  amount  of  merchandise  in  the  store  which 
we  piled  against  the  doors  and  windows,  thus  keeping  the 
Indians  from  breaking  in,  while  we  shot  through  the  port  holes 
and  openings  in  the  barricades.  When  they  became  tired 
they  would  retreat  to  the  hills  where  they  had  their  main 
command  and  another  squad  would  take  their  place.  At  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Lieut.  Kennedy  and  eighteen  of 
his  men  charged  back  from  Valley  station  and  got  within  three 
hundred  yards  of  the  ranch,  while  the  stables,  corrals  and 
dwelling  house  were  in  flames  and  the  smoke  blowing  across 
the  store  house,  but  were  driven  back  by  the  Indians. 

After  driving  the  soldiers  back  the  Indians  returned  with  a 
determination  to  capture  us.  They  charged  the  doors  and 
windows  with  clubs  and  axes  and  tried  to  force  them  in  but 
we  kept  up  a  steady  fire  on  them  from  the  inside  which  soon 
slackened  their  courage.  Towards  sundown  they  concluded  it 
was  useless  to  try  to  force  the  ranch,  so  tried  another  plan. 
They  left  fifteen  Indians  behind  a  string  of  wagons  that  ran  in 
a  half  moon  circle  around  the  store  and  which,  we  used  as  a 
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breastworks  in  the  fore  part  of  the  fight.  They  sent  another 
party  with  dry  wood  and  hay  which  they  threw  against  the 
door,  the  casing  of  the  door  being  made  of  dry  lumber  and 
running  to  the  roof.  Three  Indians  were  in  the  act  of  igniting 
the  hay  when  I  had  Ben.  Danielson  remove  the  merchandise 
which  was  piled  against  the  door  and  stand  at  one  side  with  an 
ax  in  case  the  Indians  would  try  to  rush  in  as  soon  as  the 
door  was  opened.  I  took  a  Hawkins  rifle,  loaded  and  cocked, 
two  pistols  at  my  waist,  jumped  out  the  door,  shot  the  first 
Indian  with  a  rifle,  threw  the  gun  back  into  the  store,  jerked 
ihe  pistols  from  my  belt  and  went  after  them,  shooting  as  fast 
as  possible.  We  four  were  all  mixed  up  together.  I  shot  two 
down  and  wounded  the  other  one.  Then,  squatting  down  close 
to  the  ground,  jumped  back  into  the  store.  As  I  went  in  the 
door  the  fifteen  Indians  fired  at  me,  but  the  shot  passed  over 
my  head.  Thus  the  Indians  were  defeated  and  foiled  in  their 
strategy. 

It  was  now  near  sundown.  They  gathered  a  bunch  of 
our  cattle,  drove  them  across  the  river,  shot  them  down  and 
camped  for  the  night  about  a  mile  from  the  ranch  up  the  valley. 
I  waited  until  dark,  then,  taking  a  gun  and  pistol,  crawled 
down  the  bank  of  the  river  to  Valley  station.  By  following 
the  bend  of  the  river  it  made  it  ten  miles  although  it  was  only 
five  miles  in  a  straight  line.  When  I  reached  Valley  station 
I  called  out  to  the  sentry  and  he  answered,  asking  who  I  was 
and  what  I  wanted.  I  told  him  "M.  M.  Coad  from  the  Wis- 
consin ranch,"  but  -he  said,  "No,  you  are  telling  a  story,  Coad 
and  all  the  occupants  at  the  Wisconsin  ranch  have  been  killed 
today  by  the  Indians."  I  convinced  him  such  was  not  the  case 
and  he  let  me  in.  The  soldiers  all  came  in  to  see  me  and  were 
as  much  surprised,  as  if  I  had  been  a  ghost. 

I  then  made  arrangements  with  Lieut.  Kennedy  to  send  a 
squad  of  soldiers  up  to  take  the  family  away  and  leave  a  squad 
to  guard  the  merchandise  in  the  store  which  amounted  to  about 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  While  the  soldiers  were  getting  their 
teams  ready,  I  collapsed  and  fainted  and  knew  nothing  until 
the  following  day.  During  the  fight  I  had  shot  one  hundred 
and  fifty  shots  out  of  muzzle  loading  guns ;  we  had  seven  and 
the  Indians  had  about  the  same  kind  of  guns  and  quite  a 
number  of  them.  There  was  no  breech  loading  guns  in  that 
country  at  that  time  except  what  the  soldiers  had.  Lieut.  Ken- 
nedy sent  a  sergeant  and  ten  men  to  take  Mrs.  Danielson  and 
two  children  to  the  soldiers'  camp  and  a  squad  of  men  were 
to  guard  the  ranch  until  the  merchandise  was  taken  away. 
The  sergeant  misunderstood  the  orders  which  he  received 
and  he  moved  the  family  and  the  other  three  men  from  the  ranch 
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and  brought  them  all  to  the  Valley  station  that  night.  The 
next  morning  we  started  back  very  early,  intending  to  take 
the  goods  from  the  storehouse,  but  the  Indians  had  gotten  into 
the  store  at  daylight,  taken  what  merchandise  they  wanted, 
set  fire  to  the  storehouse,  destroying  everything  at  the  ranch 
and  leaving  it  a  mass  of  ruins..  During  the  night  the  In- 
dians came  and  took  away  their  dead,  which  amounted  to 
twenty-two  dead  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  wounded.  This 
was  afterwards  learned  from  Mrs.  Morris,  whom  they  had 
taken  prisoner  from  the  American  ranch.  When  the  fight 
ended  we  had  only  three  bullets  and  a  handful  of  shot  left. 

Mr.  Danielson  and  his  family  went  to  the  Missouri  river 
with  the  first  freight  outfit  that  came  along.  I  then  got 
a  good  horse,  a  breech  loading  gun  and  remained  with  the 
soldiers  and  helped  them  fight  the  Indians  the  balance  of 
the  winter.  The  following  month  we  had  twenty-five  fights 
and  skirmishes  with  these  Indians.  During  this  time  the  In- 
dians had  destroyed  all  the  ranches  for  a  distance  of  four 
hundred  miles,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  places  near  the 
forts  or  where  they  were  well  fortified.  They  had  gathered 
all  the  cattle  up  and  down  the  valley  for  a  number  of  miles 
and  started  to  move  them  north.  We  were  watching  their 
movements. 

Lieut.  Kennedy  of  Company  C,  of  the  Colorado  First, 
and  Lieut.  Brewer,  of  the  11th  Iowa  cavalry,  with  thirty- 
six  men,  the  pick  of  two  companies,  and  Jas.  Moore,  Chas. 
Perkins,  Edmond  Monson,  Fletcher  and  myself,  all  civilians, 
followed  these  Indians  in  hopes  of  getting  the  cattle  back, 
which  belonged  to  the  above  civilians.  We  overtook  them 
after  the  second  day's  march  about  mid-night.  Each  man 
held  his  horse  by  the  lariet  and  let  him  graze  until  daylight, 
when  we  were  to  attack  the  Indians  and  beat  them  before 
we  undertook  to  gather  the  cattle.  In  the  meantime  we  had 
agreed  to  give  the  two  lieutenants  one  thousand  dollars  each 
if  they  succeeded  in  getting  the  cattle  back.  This  was  about 
the  second  week  of  February  and  the  nights  were  very  cold, 
so  we  did  not  get  much  rest.  At  daybreak  we  discovered  the 
Indian  pickets  and  immediately  followed  them  to  camp,  the 
civilians  in  the  lead  of  the  soldiers.  We  opened  fire  on  them 
as  soon  as  we  came  within  range  of  their  camp  but  the  sol- 
diers did  not  come  up  and  fight  as  they  had  agreed  to.  After 
we  had  exchanged  several  shots  with  the  Indians  I  wTent 
back  and  had  an  interview  with  Lieut.  Kennedy  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  charge  the  Indians  and  fight  as  we  had 
agreed  to  do.  He  said,  "No,  that  they  had  not  come  to 
fight  the  Indians,  but  to  get  the  cattle;  that  if  his  men  were 
wounded  he  had  no  way  of  caring  for  them  and  could  not 
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afford  to  lose  the  few  men  he  had."  I  told  him  it  was  not 
much  use  to  try  to  get  the  cattle  without  first  whipping  the 
Indians  as  they  would  charge  each  squad  that  was  sent  out 
for  the  cattle  and  drive  them  back,  which  was  just  what  they 
did.  Kennedy's  idea  was  to  send  out  men  in  squads  to 
gather  the  cattle  and  bring  them  back  to  him.  We  were  to 
hold  them  and  move  them  along.  The  cattle  were  scattered 
for  about  four  miles  over  very  broken  ground  and  we  found 
the  Indians  were  driving  them  in  every  direction.  The  civil- 
ians became  impatient  at  the  actions  of  the  soldiers  and 
started  out  themselves  after  a  party  of  Indians  who  had 
taken  a  bunch  of  cattle  from  the  soldiers.  We  overtook 
them  and  drove  them  away  from  the  cattle  and  were  fighting 
with  them  when  the  whole  Sioux  band,  about  seventy-five  in 
number,  slipped  down  a  ravine  and  cut  in  between  us  and 
the  command.  When  we  discovered  them  coming  out  the 
mouth  of  the  ravine  Munson  and  myself  started  for  the 
Indians  to  hold  them  at  bay,  if  possible,  until  we  could 
get  up  the  dividing  ridge  where  we  would  be  in  sight  of  the 
soldiers.  Perkins  remained  with  Moore  to  help  him  up  the 
ridge  as  his  horse  was  about  given  out.  Munson  and  I 
opened  fire  on  the  Indians  to  try  and  hold  them  at  bay  but 
they  swung  around  us  in  a  half  moon  circle  and  got  fairly 
in  between  us  and  the  command. 

I  remarked  to  Munson,  "There  is  nothing  for  us  to  do, 
but  to  dismount  and  fight."  Munson  replied,  "Let  us  go  over 
and  consult  with  Moore  and  Perkins."  We  rode  over  to 
them  as  fast  as  possible  and  I  asked  Perkins  if  we  should 
dismount  and  fight  or  should  we  retreat  as  it  was  impossible 
to  get  to  the  soldiers.  I  had  a  horse  that  could  get  away 
from  the  Indians  by  taking  the  opposite  direction.  Perkins 
answered,  "Let  us  dismount  and  fight  them  as  long  as 
possible  and  the  soldiers  may  come  to  our  aid."  We  jumped 
to  the  ground  and  gave  Moore  our  horses  to  hold  as  he  had 
no  gun,  only  a  pair  of  pistols.  I  took  my  gun  and  ran  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  horses,  threw  myself  on  the  ground 
and  opened  fire  on  the  Indians,  about  forty  in  number,  who 
were  making  a  charge  on  us.  The  bullets  began  to  fly  thick 
and  fast,  one  went  through  Munson's  coat  as  he  and  Perkins 
was  standing.  I  called  to  them  to  get  down  on  the  ground 
otherwise  they  would  be  shot  directly.  There  were  about 
forty  Indians  within  fifty  steps  of  us,  most  of  them  dis- 
mounted, while  the  balance  of  the  Indians  were  circling 
around  us  shooting  at  random,  and  the  whole  band  yelling 
as  loud  as  possible  as  they  thought  they  had  us  corraled. 
In  about  five  minutes  we  had  the  party  next  to  us  falling 
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back,  they  could  not  advance  on  us  as  we  were  shooting 
them  down,  Indians  and  horses,  as  fast  as  they  came  within 
good  range  of  our  guns.  The  party  that  was  circling  around 
us  made  a  dash  to  charge  on  us  with  their  horses,  but  we 
whirled  on  them,  let  down  a  few  Indians  and  horses  and  they 
fell  back.  Now  they  stopped  yelling  and  commenced  retreat- 
ing and  we  soon  had  them  running  down  hill  and  we  after 
them  until  they  got  out  of  the  range  of  our  guns. 

After  this  fight  we  started  to  gather  the  cattle,  one  man 
in  a  place,  and  the  Indians  never  came  within  gunshot  of  us 
that  day.  By  ..this  we  succeeded  in  getting  one-half  the 
cattle  and  the  Indians  the  other  half,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
this  fight  we  would  have  gotten  very  few.  I  would  say  right 
here  that  if  Kennedy  and  his  men  had  made  one-half  the 
fight  we  did  we  would  have  succeeded  in  getting  all  the 
cattle.  If  we  had  attacked  the  Indians  in  their  camp,  as  we 
had  agreed  beforehand,  we  would  have  killed  one-half  of 
them. 

When  we  had  gathered  all  the  cattle  we  could  see  or  get 
hold  of  we  started  for  Moore's  ranch  on  the  South  Platte, 
the  Indians,  or  a  good  portion  of  the  band,  followed  but  did 
not  attack  us.  As  we  were  travelling  along  wTith  our  cattle 
Lieut.  Kennedy  and  part  of  his  men  were  in  the  lead  and 
Lieut.  Brewer  and  the  civilians  in  the  rear  keeping  watch 
on  the  Indians  that  were  following  us.  I  rode  up  to  Lieut. 
Kennedy  in  company  with  Jas.  Moore  and  said  if  he  could 
spare  us  we  would  go  ahead  and  prepare  the  corrals  for  the 
cattle.  All  the  men  and  horses  were  about  worn  out  but  my 
horse  was  in  good  condition,  dancing  and  champing  on  the 
bits.  Kennedy  looked  at  me  a  minute,  then  said,  "Goad,  how 
is  it  you  and  your  horse  are  in  such  good  condition  when 
all  the  other  men  and  horses  in  the  party  are  worn  out?" 
I  told  him  I  was  a  light  man  in  weight  and  knew  how  to 
save  my  horse  wThen  possible  and  to  press  him  when  neces- 
sary. I  had  ridden  since  a  child  and  it  was  natural  for  me. 
Kennedy  replied,  "I  can  say  to  you  as  King  Charles  said  to 
Mazeppa  'None  have  done  more  and  said  less/  "  I  thanked 
the  lieutenant,  saying  it  was  a  pleasure  to  feel  that  our 
work  was  appreciated. 

We  reached  Moore's  ranch  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Platte  river  that  night  and  corraled  our  cattle.  The  corral 
was  eight  feet  high  and  made  of  adobe.  We  had  freight 
wagons  running  across  the  gateways  as  high  as  the  walls 
when  the  cattle  were  in.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
something  frightened  the  cattle,  they  ran  against  the  sides 
of  the  corral,  piled  upon  each  other  until  they  were  as  high 
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as  the  corral,  seventy-five  head  of  the  rear  cattle  ran  over 
the  others  and  out  over  the  walls  of  the  corral  and  got  away. 

We  followed  them  the  next  morning  but  did  not  find 
them  but  found  more  Indians  than  we  cared  to  find.  There 
were  seven  men  of  us  and  about  seventy-five  Indians,  and 
they  made  it  red  hot  for  us  back  to  the  ranch.  They  were 
armed  with  Hawkins  rifles,  a  very  accurate  gun  at  a  short 
distance,  which  they  had  gotten  from  the  Indian  traders. 
They  fought  us  back  to  the  ranch,  which  was  situated  on  a 
narrow  strip  of  ground  between  the  hills  and  the  Platte 
river. 

The  Indians'  remained  on  the  hills  and  kept  a  steady 
fire  on  us,  wounding  several  of  our  horses  and  two  men. 
We  returned  the  fire  but  were  at  a  disadvantage  as  the 
Indians  were  hidden  behind  the  hills  and  we  could  not  reach 
them  nor  expose  ourselves.  Just  as  we  were  close  to  the 
ranch  Moore  was  shot,  the  ball  striking  in  close  to  the  base 
of  the  brain  and  lodging  behind  the  ear.  We  thought  him 
dead  and  carried  him  into  the  ranch  under  a  heavy  fire. 
We  then  placed  our  horses  in  the  corrals,  opened  fire  on  the 
Indians  and  drove  them  from  the  ranch.  This  was  the  wind- 
ing up  of  three  days  fighting  and  living  on  hard  tack  and 
raw  bacon,  as  we  had  no  time  to  cook. 

"Now  where  is  the  country  than  can  vie  with  these  frontiers- 
men, 

Or  where  is  the  nation  of  such  heroes  can  boast, 
When  in  battle  as  fierce  as  the  lion  or  tiger, 

And  as  swift  as  the  zeal  that  flies  'round  the  ghost." 


Indian  Villages  in  Webster  County. 

From  a  chapter  in  Emanuel  Peters'  pioneer  stories  in  the  Guide 
Rock  Signal  is  taken  the  following  extract: 

"At  some  time  in  the  past,  large  tribes  of  Indians  must  have  made 
their  homes  in  the  Republican  Valley,  judging  from  the  number  of 
burial  grounds  and  their  extent.  Other  evidences  of  this  fact  were  the 
remains  of  Indian  villages  scattered  here  and  there.  One  village  seems 
to  have  been  located  on  an  island  of  160  acres  just  east  of  the  big 
bluff,  where  the  river  divided,  one  channel  keeping  close  to  the  hills, 
the  other  going  northeast  for  quite  a  distance.  This  island  was  cov- 
ered with  timber,  being  protected  by  the  water  from  prairie  fires,  an 
ideal  place  for  an  Indian  village.  The  ground  was  covered  with  tepee 
poles,  arrow  points  and  other  evidences  of  a  large  camp  ground." 

"Farther  south  on  my  homestead  on  Star  creek,  about  five  acres 
were  covered  with  tepee  poles,  flint  hammers,  arrow  points  and  other 
unfinished  tools  used  by  Indians.  These  flint  articles  were  so  plentiful 
that  I  considered  them  of  no  value  and  plowed  them  under.  I  now 
wish  I  had  kept  some  of  these  relics  in  remembrance  ot  the  happy  days 
of  the  redman." 
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Miss  Mildred  F.  Cass,  daughter  of  Editor  Cass  of  the  Ravenna 
News,  writes  her  father's  paper  from  New  York  City  a  beautiful  story 
of  Old  Tarrytown  on  the  Hudson,  above  New  York,  the  scene  of  the 
legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  and  other  stories  by  Washington  Irving,  which 
mark  the  beginnings  of  real  American  literature.  Tarrytown,  Sleepy 
Holly  and  Sunny  Side  will  always  be  points  of  pilgrimage  for  patriotic 
Americans  with  a  love  for  literature. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  editor  of  this  magazine  spent  a  forever 
remembered  day  amid  these  scenes.  His  camera  carried  away  a  series 
of  photographs  now  in  the  collection  of  the  State  Historical  Society  and 
no  set  of  pictures  seen  anywhere  ever  seems  quite  so  adequate  of  the 
place  as  the  pictures  taken  upon  that  day.  Among  the  incidents  of  the 
day  was  one  which  brings  so  closely  together  the  old  America  of 
Sleepy  Hollow  and  the  new  industrial  America  reaching  out  to  the 
conquest  of  the  skies  and  the  waters  that  it  may  be  told  here  as  a 
contribution  to  the  history  of  both  eras.  After  climlbing  the  hill  to 
cemetery,  I  sought  for  a  long  time  to  find  the  grave  of  Wash- 
ington Irving.  It  was  in  the  older  part  of  the  cemetery. 
Graves  a  century  old  covered  the  grassy  hillside,  looking  out  toward 
the  Hudson.  Grass  and  bushes  grew  in  tangles  with  no  hand  of  care- 
taker apparent.  After  half  an  hour's  search  I  caught  the  name  of 
Irving  on  one  of  the  grave  stones.  After  searching  diligently  among 
many  other  stones  bearing  that  name  I  finally  found: 

WASHINGTON  IRVING      "  * 
Born 
April  3,  1783. 


Died 
Nov.  28,  1859. 
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The  stone  was  a  simple  slab  of  white  marble  scarcely  two  feet 
above  the  green  sod  on  which  it  grew  with  a  tangle  of  rose  bushes 
Ibehind  it.  .  After  a  great  deal  of  patient  effort  my  camera  was  adjusted 
to  the  conditions  and  pictures  taken. 

Strolling  further  on  up  the  hill  toward  the  newer  part  of  the 
cemetery,  at  a  little  distance  I  noticed  an  enormous  structure  which 
several  hundred  men  were  engaged  in  building.  Great  piles  of  granite, 
steel,  marble,  sand  and  cement  were  about  it,  as  it  stood  on  a  consider- 
able space  upon  the  crest  of  the  hill  in  the  cemetery.  I  sought  an 
explanation  from  an  Irish  foreman  who  was  directing  the  men. 

"This  building,  sor, — its  for  John  D.  Rockefeller,  sor,  its  where 
they'll  be  puttin'  his  bones  away,  some  day  sor." 

The  two  pictures, — the  tiny  slab  of  marble  with  the  name  of 
Washington  Irving  ^and  the  stately  palace  for  the  bones  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller  forever  marked  in  my  mind  the  changes  between  the  old 
America  of  primitive  time  and  the  new  America,  mistress  of  the  world's 
destinies. 


Louis  Weidner,  79,  died  in  Schneider  township,  Buffalo  county, 
January  11,  1924.  He  was  born  in  Saxony,  Germany,  and  was  one  of 
the  famous  Saxon  Colony  which  landed  in  Gibbon  December  7,  1874, 
and  settled  on  the  high  divide  between  the  Loup  and  Wood  rivers.  The 
lancl  where  these  Saxon  colonists  settled  was  regarded  as  quite  un- 
desirable, although  very  fertile.  The  divide  was  cut  by  deep  ravines, 
water  required  very  deep  wells,  timber  was  found  at  a  long  distance 
and  the  colonists  were  wholly  unaccustomed  to  the  climate  and  condi- 
tions in  the  west.  The  editor  of  the  Ravenna  News  summarizes  their 
experiences  very  effectively  thus: 

"The  colonists  arrived  here  ill  prepared  to  stand  the  rigors  of 
winter  and  with  but  scant  funds  to  provide  themselves  with  the  barest 
necessities  of  life.  Their  first  homes  were  in  dug-outs  and  such  timbers 
as  were  necessary  in  their  construction  were  cut  on  the  banks  of  the 
South  Loup  and  Beaver  Creek  bottoms.  When  grass  suitable  for  hay 
could  be  found,  the  grass  was  cut  and  cured  and  carried  a  distance 
of  seven  and  eight  miles  in  blankets  and  bed  sheets  to  provide  food  for 
the  work  cattle.  The  first  season  practically  all  the  provisions  needed 
by  the  colony  were  carried  from  Grand  Island,  by  hand,  even  though 
it  involved  a  journey  of  more  than  sixty  miles  on  foot.  These  sturdy 
pioneers  eventually  developed  Schneider  township  into  one  of  the  finest 
farming  districts  in  Buffalo  county,  and  nearly  all  who  had  the  courage 
and  grit  to  stay  with  their  farms  gained  a  competence  in  their  later 
years." 


The  Bayard  Women's  Improvement  Club  was  organized  in  No- 
vember, 1916.  It  has  done  notable  community  work  and  a  brief  account 
of  this  work  by  Mrs.  Violet  B.  Shepherd,  the  club  historian,  is  printed 
in  the  Bayard  Transcript,  .January  16,  1924. 


Hershey,  Lincoln  county,  is  named  after  J.  H.  Hershey  who  ac- 
quired a  large  tract  of  land  used  as  a  ranch  near  the  station.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  settlers  in  the  rich  valley  bordering  the  sand  hills 
of  that  region.  The  first  store  at  Hershey  was  opened  in  1893  by  D.  A. 
Eyerly.  The  Platte  valley  between  the  North  and  South  Platte  at  this 
point  is  a  very  rich  loam  deposit  slightly  intermingled  with  sand  blown 
from  the  great  sand  ridges  nearby.  It  is  now  becoming  the  center 
of  sugar  beet  culture  with  a  prospect  of  a  factory  some  day. 
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EARLY  BANKS  IN  NEBRASKA 


Foundation   of   the  Great  Financial   Bulwarks   of   the   State.     Once  a 
Crime  to  Engage  in  Banking 


First  Legislature  Made  the  Business  Illegal  and  Then  Provided  a  Way 
for  Evasion  of  the  Law 


Nebraska  City,  Nebraska,  February  25,  1924. 

A.  E.  Sheldon: 

Pursuant  to  our  conversation  of  last  week,  I  beg  to  enclose  here- 
with the  $1.00  note  issued  by  the  Platte  Valley  bank  of  Nebraska  City 
October  1,  1858,  for  such  use  as  you  may  care  to  make  of  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  archives  of  the  Society.  I  find  that  I  was  in  error  in 
stating  to  you  that  the  Merchants  National  Bank  of  this  city  succeeded 
to  the  business  of  the  Platte  Valley  Bank  which  was  liquidated.  The 
Merchants  National  Bank  was  successor  to  the  banking  house  of 
Cheevers,  Sweet  &  Co. 

Have  made  diligent  inquiry  with  respect  to  securing  data  in  con- 
nection with  the  old  Platte  Valley  Bank  but  with  no  success.  All  of 
the  officers  appear  to  be  dead  and  I  can  find  no  trace  of  their  records, 
but  in  talking  with  a  number  of  the  pioneers  they  assure  'me  that  the 
statement  made  that  the  Platte  Valley  Bank  was  the  only  territorial 
bank  to  redeem  all  of  its  currency  is  correct.  In  this  connection  I 
am  enclosing  herewith  copy  of  a  newspaper  item  which  appeared  in  one 
of  the  Omaha  papers  years  ago,  which  may  or  may  not  be  news  to  you. 
Nevertheless  it  is  interesting  reading  and  you  may  retain  it.  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  give  the  date  of  issue  or  name  of  this  paper. 

One  of  these  days  I  will  pack  up  and  ship  you  the  steel  engraving 
that  I  promised  to  give  the  Society,  and  with  all  good  wishes,  I  remain, 

Cordially  yours, 

W.  S.  HAEDING 
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Few  people  know  that  at  one  time  banking  was  a  crime  in  Ne- 
braska, and  was  punishable  under  the  laws  of  the  territory,  as  the 
following  extract  from  the  criminal  code,  passed  by  the  legislature  at 
its  first  session  in  1855,  will  show: 

"'If  any  person  shall  subscribe  to  or  become  a  member  of,  or  be  in 
any  way  interested  in  any  association  or  company  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  issuing  or  putting  into  circulation  any  bill,  check,  ticket,  certi- 
ficate, promlmissory  note,  or  other  paper  of  any  bank  to  circulate  as 
money  in  this  territory,  he  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one 
thousand  dollars." 

The  history  of  early  banking  in  Nebraska  bristles  with  many  tales 
of  disaster,  but  some  financial  institutions  were  founded  at  an  early 
day,  which  are  still  in  existence,  altho  in  all  cases  the  names  have) 
changed  and  in  many  cases  changes  in  name  have  occured  several 
times. 

Henry  W.  Yates,  president  of  the  Nebraska  National  Bank,  in  a 
history  of  early  banking  in  Nebraska,  speaks  of  the  conditions  which 
caused  banks  to  spring  up  in  what  was  then  very  near  a  wilderness. 
He  says: 

"The  organization  and  settlement  of  new  states  and  territories 
supplied  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  the  increase  of  bank  note 
currency.  Not  only  was  capital  in  demand  in  these  new  sections  to 
an  extent  which  invited  the  issue  of  credit  money,  but  another  favorable 
feature  was  added.  The  more  inaccessible  the  place  from  which  the 
notes  were  issued,  the  more  desirable  became  that  place  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  bank,  and  in  this  manner  the  names  of  places,  which  in 
fact  had  scarcely  any  existence,  became  familiar  throughout  the  coun- 
try by  reason  of  their  bank  notes. 

"Nebraska  opened  up  a  magnificent  field  for  this  kind  of  business. 
There  were  no  railroads  within  hundreds  of  miles,  and  travel  by  way 
of  the  Missouri  river  was  too  uncertain  and  consumed  too  much  time 
to  give  the  note  issuers  much  concern  or  anxiety.  To  the  currency 
attraction  was  also  added  that  of  speculation  in  town  lots,  and  the  two 
often  went  hand  in  hand." 

Evading  the  Stringent  Law 

Notwithstanding  the  passage  of  the  anti-banking  act  by  the  first 
legislature,  banking  thrived  from  that  time  forward  in  an  uncertain 
sort  of  way.  Other  sections  of  the  same  act  prohibited  citizens  in  any 
manner  from  issuing  notes  under  penalties,  and  declared  void  all  such 
notes  and  obligations  given  by  such  companies  contrary  to  the  preceding 
sections.  In  the  face  of  all  of  these  safeguards  thrown  about  the 
people,  however,  several  charters  were  granted  at  the  same  session, 
which,  while  purporting  to  be  for  insurance  business,  were  really  in- 
tended to  cover  banking. 

The  first  one  granted  was  that  issued  to  the  Western  Exchange 
Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company  of  Omaha.  Later  this  institution 
occupied  a  very  prominent  position  among  the  currency  banks  and 
became  the  official  depository  of  the  territorial  government.  The  only 
words  in  its  charter  which  could  possibly  have1  authorized  ^banking 
were,  "to  receive  deposits  and  issue  certificates  therefor."Consequently 
all  its  bank  notes  were  issued  in  the  form  of  certificates  of  deposit 
payable  to  bearer. 

Several  other  corporations  similar  in  character  were  chartered  at 
the  same  session  of  the  legislature,,  but  it  is  not  of  record  that  any  of 
them  engaged  in  the  banking  business. 
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Special    Banking  Charters 

The  session  of  1856  was  prolific  of  bank  charters.  As  banking 
was  made  unlawful  under  the  criminal  code,  special  charters  were  re- 
quired from  the  state  by  concerns  which  contemplated  entering  the 
field  of  banking.  At  this  session  the  following  banks  came  into  exis- 
tence: Bank  of  Nebraska,  at  Omaha;  Platte  Valley  Bank,  at  Nebraska 
City;  Bank  of  Florence;  Nemaha  Valley  Bank,  at  Brownville;  Fontan- 
elle  Bank  at  Bellevue.  At  the  session  of  1857  the  following  were  added 
to  the  list:  Bank  of  Tekamah  and  Bank  of  De  Soto.  These  were  all 
the  specially  chartered  banks  doing  business  in  Nebraska  at  this  time. 
The  last  two  banks  named  were  chartered  over  the  governor's  veto,  but 
six  applications  were  made  for  charters  which  did  not  fare  so  luckily,  as 
the  bills  chartering  them  were  killed  by  the  power  of  the  veto  of  the 
chief  executive  of  the  state. 

The  banking  business  was  finally  made  legal  in  the  state  by  a 
repeal  of  the  criminal  code  in  its  entirety.  Later  an  amendment  was 
passed  excepting  banking,  thus  restoring  the  law  which  made  the  busi- 
ness a  criminal  offense,  but  in  the  meantime  a  number  of  banks  had 
been  established  and  were  transacting  business. 

A  very  interesting  collection  of  bank  currency  issued  by  these 
institutions  may  be  seen  in  "the  Byron  Reed  collection  in  the  public 
library  of  Omaha,  also  at  the  State  Historical  Society  in  Lincoln. 

Example  of  Early  Failures 

The  officers  of  the  first  banking  institution  organized  in  the  state, 
namely,  the  Western  Exchange  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company, 
were:  Thomas  H.  Benton,  president;  Leroy  Tuttle,  cashier;  A.  U.  Wy- 
man,  assistant  cashier.  The  two  latter  officers  of  the  institution  after- 
ward became  assistant  treasurers  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Wyman 
was  later  United  States  Treasurer.  For  many  years  he  was  president 
of  the  Omaha  Loan  and  Trust  company  of  this  city,  which  ,'concern 
but  recently  retired  from  business.  The  bank  with  which  Mr.  Wyman 
was  first  connected  failed  in  1857.  At  the  time  of  its  failure  it  held 
assets  amounting  to  $288,083,  the  principal  part  of  which  was  in 
"notes  and  bills  receivable."  The  cash  on  hand  amounted  to  $191.03 
in  specie  and  $121  in  bills  of  insolvent  banks.  It  is  said  that  nothing 
was  ever  realized  for  the  creditors  of  the  institution  out  of  the  notes 
and  bills  receivable. 

David  H.  Moffat,  now  a  millionaire  banker  and  railroad  man  of 
!  Denver,  was  closely  identified  with  the  second  bank  launched  upon  the 
i  financial  sea  in  Nebraska.    He  was  teller  of  the  concern.   The  name  of 
|  the  second  venture  was  the  Bank  of  Nebraska.    It  collapsed  in  1859. 
!  It  is  said  that  it  paid  all  of  its  liabilities,  and  that  all  of  its  notes  bear- 
ing the  name  of  B.  F.  ,AUen,its  president,  were  redeemed  by  his  Omaha 
agents  in  full.    He  was  a  wealthy  Des  Moines  banker,  who  afterward 
|  moved  to  Chicago  and  lost  his  fortune  in  the  failure  of  the  Cook: 
County  National  bank  of  that  city.    Allen  and  his  associates  trans- 
ferred their  interests  in  the  Bank  of  Nebraska  to  other  parties,  who 
attempted  to  continue  the  business  but  it  proved  a  failure  in  the  end. 
Deposit  banking  had  the  beginning  of  its  history  in  the  year  1857. 
;  Seven  banks  commenced  business  prior  to  1860,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  they  are  all  in  existence  today,  although  they  are  now  running 
under  different  names  than  they  possessed  at  their  inception.    They  are : 
Lusbaugh  &  Carson,  Brownville;  Kountze  Brothers,  Omaha;  Cheever, 
Sweet  &  Co.,  Nebraska  City;  Barrows,  Millard  &  Co.,  Omaha;  McCann 
&  Metcalfe,  Nebraska  City;  J.  A.  Ware,  Nebraska  City;  Tootle  & 
Hanna,  Plattsmouth.    The  names  are  given  in  the  order  in  which  they 
started  business. 
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Kountzes,  Millards  and  Others 

Kountze  Brothers  &  Co.  organized  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Omaha  in  August,  1863.  This  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  national 
banks  organized  under  the  then  recently  adopted  national  currency  act. 
The  private  bank  of  the  firm  which  was  organized  at  an  earlier  date 
was  continued  as  an  independent  institution  until  1865,  when  it  was 
merged  with  the  national  bank.  Branches  were  established  by  the 
First  National  in  Denver  and  Central  City,  Colo.,  in  1862.  During  the 
construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  the  Kountze  Brothers  also  opened  a 
bank  in  Cheyenne,  but  this  bank  retired' from  business  in  a  short  time. 
In  1868,  one  of  the  brothers,  Luther  Kountze,  opened  a  bank  in  his  own 
name  at  52  Wall  street,  New  York.  Later  he  was  joined  in  the  New 
York  business  by  his  brothers  under  the  name  of  Kountze  Brothers. 

The  name  of  the  banking  house  of  Barrows,  Millard  &  Co.,  was 
early  changed  to  'Millard,  Caldwell  &  Co.  In  1865  the  two  Millard 
brothers  withdrew  from  .the  firm  and  established  the  Omaha  National 
Bank,  and  the  private  banking  house  adopted  the  name  of  Caldwell, 
Hamilton  &  Co.  and  continued  under  this  name  until  1883,  when  the 
United  States  National  Bank  was  organized  and  the  private  concern 
was  merged  with  that  institution.  Ezra  Millard  withdrew  from  the 
Omaha  National  Bank  in  1884  and  organized  the  Commercial  National 
Bank,  of  which  he  remained  president  until  his  death  in  1886.  J.  H. 
Millard  succeeded  his  retiring  brother  as  president  of  the  Omaha  Na- 
tional. 

A  branch  bank  of  one  organized  in  Nebraska  City  was  opened  in 
Omaha  in  1866  under  the  name  of  J.  A.  Ware  &  Company.  Ware's 
bank  in  Nebraska  City  failed  in  1872,  but  in  1870  the  Omaha  branch 
had  been  purchased  by  ex-Governor  Saunders,  Frank  Murphy,  B.  B. 
Wood  and  others  and  organized  into  the  State  Bank  of  Nebraska,  which 
later  became  the  Merchants  National  Bank  of  Omaha. 


LETTER  FROM  WILLIAM  CAMPBELL 

Bonnie  Vista,  Escalon,  California,  February  16th,  1924. 
Addison  E.  Sheldon: 

I  received  your  letter,  also  your  magazine,  and  was  much  inter- 
ested in  the  reminiscences  of  old  Nebraska  settlers.  You  spoke  of  yours 
and  your  wife's  families  settling  in  Nebraska  in  1859  and  1868.  We 
had  quit  the  plains  in  1869.  When  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  was 
completed,  our  occupation  was  gone.  My  brother,  John  Campbell,  and 
I,  landed  in  Kansas  City  in  1858.  It  was  then  a  village  of  a  few 
thousand  inhabitants.  We  went  to  work  for  Majors,  Russell  &  Waddle, 
driving  teams  to  New  Mexico  with  government  freight.  We  found 
plenty  of  excitement  in  connection  with  this  teaming,  having  a  number 
of  fights  with  Comanche  Indians  during  the  two  years  we  drove  over, 
this  route.  In  the  spring  of  1860,  we  arrived  in  Nebraska  City,  still 
employed  by  the  same  company.  At  this  time,  we  went  with  train 
loads  of  supplies  to  Fort  McPherson  in  Western  Nebraska,  and  hauling 
cedar  logs  out  of  the  hills  for  building  stations  for  the  Overland  Stage 
Line  to  Salt  Lake  and  California,  this  stage  line  being  operated  by  the 
same  company  which  employed  us.  We  worked  for  this  company  for 
several  years,  building  these  stations  and  riding  Pony  Express.  We 
then  went  into  the  freighting  business  on  our  own  hook,  and  were 
quite  successful  in  our  venture.  We  hauled  clothing  for  Siegel  Bros, 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  for  three  years  ours  was  the  first  train  in  every 
year. 
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We  received  25c  per  pound  for  hauling,  and  it  took  us  sixty  days 
to  travel  eleven  hundred  miles  through  bad  Indian  country.  We  had/ 
to  keep  our  mules  all  side  hobbled  to  prevent  the  Indians  from  stam- 
peding- them.  About  this  time,  construction  was  begun  on  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  from  Omaha.  This  was  about  1866,  and  we  took  con- 
tracts for  grading  as  far  west  as  Nevada.  When  the  golden  spike  was 
finally  driven  near  Ogden,  our  work  there  appeared  to  be  at  an  end. 

We  then  bought  farms  west  of  Nebraska  City,  about  five  miles 
distant,  and  proceeded  to  improve  them.  I  married  Jennie  Fitchie, 
daughter  of  James  Fitchie,  who  came  to  Nebraska  City  in  1855.  My 
brother  John,  married  Miss  Arvilla  Munn,  of  the  pioneer  family  near 
Nehawka,  Nebraska.    He  died  recently,  at  the  age  of  87  years. 

From  this  time  on,  I  farmed,  and  fattened  beef  cattle  for  the 
next  twenty-five  years.  I  was  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  topped  the 
Chicago  market  with  two  car  loads  of  Durham  cattle,  when  there  were 
32,000  head  on  the  market.  Mine  averaged  1600  lbs,  and  were  shipped 
alive  to  Europe.  I  felt  that  I  had  just  cause  to  be  proud  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  I  was  competing  against  the  whole  United  States.  During 
this  time,  I  was  a  near  neighbor  and  friend  of  Senator  C.  H.  Van  Wyck, 
and  was  his  advisor  in  stock  matters. 

I  was  elected  State  Senator  in  his  place  when  he  was  elected 
United  States  Senator,  and  also  served  one  term  as  County  Commis- 
sioner, greatly  against  my  wishes.  1  never  sold  a  load  of  corn,  but 
burned  quantities  of  it,  at  ten  cents  a  bushel.  We  were  reducing 
supplies.  About  this  time,  I  was  compelled  to  seek  a  milder  climate 
on  account  of  my  health,  which  I  recovered  in  our  beautiful  San 
Joaquin  Valley  in  California.  Here  we  took  an  active  part  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  San  Joaquin  Irrigation  District.  We  now  have  140,000 
acres  under  water,  with  600  miles  of  irrigation  ditches  to  water  fruit 
orchards  and  alfalfa  fields.  There  are  also  large  dairying  interests  in 
this  district,  great  herds  of  Holsteins  and  Jerseys.  We  feel  great  pride 
and  pleasure  in  the  fact,  that  we  have  helped  in  our  small  way,  in  the 
development  of  three  great  states,  and  we  are  thankful  that  we  have 
been  permitted  to  live  to  see  the  results  of  these  fifty  years  of  devel- 
opment. * 

My  good  wife  and  I,  at  seventy-eight  and  eighty-three,  are  en- 
joying life  as  best  we  can,  now,  with  our  family  of  seven  children 
settled  within  a  few  hours  ride  to  reach  the  home  of  Dad  and  Mother. 
They  will  soon  all  gather  with  us  to  celebrate  our  fifty-fifth  wedding* 
anniversary. 

I  hope  that  this  little  chronicle  will  be  of  service  to  you,  and  with 
kindest  regards,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

WILLIAM  CAMPBELL 


REV.  A.  A.  CRESSMAN'S  CLOCK 

Crete,  January  13,  1924. 

Addison  E.  Sheldon: 

In  a  late  edition  of  the  Historical  magazine  you  speak  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Templeton  of  Pawnee  City  being  the  owners  of  a  clock  run- 
ning continuously  since  1838  and  that  it  was  no  doubt  made  prior  to 
1810.  You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  I  have  in  my  possession  a 
clock  running  continuously  and  keeping  good  time  since  1792  and  no 
doubt  was  made  some  years  prior  to  that  date. 

It  was  my  grandmother's  wedding  present  on  above  date,  1792. 
Remained  in  her  home  until  her  death   (1848)  when  it  became  the 
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property  of  my  father.  After  the  death  of  father  and  mother,  in  1894, 
I  came  into  possession  of  it.  The  works  are  solid  brass  throughout. 
It  has  only  one  weight  for  both  striking  and  running.  The  works  are 
encased  in  a  solid  walnut  case  seven  and  half  feet  tall.  It  is  really  a 
grandfather's  clock  but  glad  to  say  that  it  did  not  stop  when  the  "old 
man  died."    It  is  in  our  home  at  Crete  and  a  precious  heir-loom  indeed. 

The  clock  was  originally  bought  from  Nathan  Gulick,  Easton, 
Pennsylvania,  1792. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  A.  CRESSMAN 


FROM  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  MAJOR  J.  W.  PEARMAN 

7149  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Dear  Mr.  Sheldon: 

Your  very  kind  letter  was  received  several  days  ago  and  I  immedi- 
ately wrote  my  sister,  Mrs.  Katherine  P.  Davis,  of  Hot  Springs,  South 
Dakota,  for  any  letters  or  papers  left  by  my  father.  My  mother  lived 
with  this  sister  for  several  years  before  her  death  and  all  her  letters, 
papers,  etc.,  were  left  in  her  care.  The  clippings  I  am  enclosing  are 
all  that  she  could  find,  up  to  last  Saturday,  but  she  was  goin^  to  open 
some  trunks  as  soon  as  she  could  get  them  from  where  they  had  been 
stored  and  if  there  are  more  that  would  be  of  interest  I  will  send  them 
to  you. 

Perhaps  the  "Big  Foot"  letters  and  other  sarcasms  of  a  political 
nature  will  not  be  of  great  interest  to  the  Society  but  everyone  who 
knew  my  father  well  will  understand  them,  and  I  could  not  very  well 
separate  the  items.  Trusting  these  may  be  of  some  use  and  that  I  will 
be  able  to  send  more  and  thanking  you  for  your  kind  interest  I  am  as 
ever. 

MRS.  E.  L.  SAYRE 


THE  BEECHER  ISLAND  BATTLEFIELD 

Omak,  Washing-ton,  March  3,  1924. 

Dear  Mr.  Sheldon: 

Enclosed  is  a  bank  draft  covering  my  dues  for  1924  for  which 
please  give  me  credit. 

Although  I  am  far  away  from  Nebraska  I  am  still  a  big  student  of 
its  early  history  and  am  getting  new  books  and  information  of  its 
history  right  along. 

Right  now  I  am  specializing  in  all  the  information  I  can  secure 
on  the  history  of  the  Battle  of  the  Arikaree  Fork  of  the  Republican 
River  September  17-25,  1868,  and  would  like  to  have  some  more  infor- 
mation from  you. 

While  attending  school  in  Lincoln  in  1916  I  bought  your  book 
"History  and  Stories  of  Nebraska."  In  this  book  you  give  a  description 
and  a  picture  of  the  battlefield. 

Is  it  possible,Mr.  Sheldon,  that  you  have  an  extra  photograph  of 
this  Beecher  Island  Battlefield,  larger  than  the  photo  in  the  book? 
If  so  let  me  know  of  the  extra  cost,  as  I  will  gladly  pay  you  for  the 
extra  trouble  imposed  upon  you.  »  Is  there  in  any  of  the  Historical 
Collections  a  report  of  your  trip  to  this  place  and  if  so  let  me  know 
what  book  it  is  in  and  I  will  send  you  a  check  for  the  same. 

I  am  much  interested  in  this  battle  and  its  history.  The  men  that 
were  with  General  George  A.  Forsyth  were  recruited    at    Old  Fort 
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Harker  I  understand.  Some  of  these  scouts  came  from  what  is  now 
Lincoln  County,  Kansas,  and  joined  Forsyth's  band  as  a  result  of 
Indian  raids  in  that  part  of  the  county  in  the  60's. 

I  lived  in  Lincoln  County,  Kansas,  at  one  time  and  met  one  of  these 
old  scouts  who  was  with  Forsyth  in  this  fight:  I  also  attended  the 
dedication  of  the  monument  at  Lincoln  County  Court  House  May  31, 
1909,  in  memory  of  those  early  settlers  who  were  killed  and  captured 
in  the  late  sixties  by  the  Sioux. 

So  you  see  I  am  much  interested  in  this  part  of  the  early 
history,  and  would  be  very  much  pleased  if  you  would  give  me  the 
information  I  ask  for. 

ROSCOE  A.  HOPFER 


„  A  FIND  NEAR  CRAWFORD 

Crawford,  Nebr.,  January  19,  1924. 

Addison  E.  Sheldon: 

My  brother  found  the  upper  half  of  a  human  skeleton  here  which 
had  been  buried  at  one  time,  but  the  creek  which  flowed  nearby  had 
gradually  widened  its  bed  until  this  skeleton  was  partly  uncovered. 
There  was  a  small  stone,  about  six  inches  long  and  three  inches  wide, 
with  the  numbers  1771  on  it.  Of  course,  we  believe  this  to  be  the  date 
of  the  death  and  the  stone  looks  as  though  it  may  have  some  writing  on 
it,  but  we  can  not  distinguish  any  words  with  a  reading  glass.  1  This 
stone  was  near  the  shoulder  of  the  skeleton.  We  found  three  places 
where  there  were  buried  stones,  two  of  them  were  about  fifty  feet 
from  the  grave  and  one  about  ten  feet  from  it. 

Every  one  that  has  seen  it  believes  it  not  to  be  the  skeleton  of  an 
Indian,  because  it  is  not  the  right  shape  and  then  these  numbers  too! 

If  you  could  send  me  any  interesting  fact  that  might  concern  this 
skeleton  I  would  thank  you  very  much. 

ElvNEST  R.  ARNER 


The  Buffalo  Wallow. 

Emanuel  Peters,'  of  Guide  Rock,  describes  one  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  the  earliest  Nebraska  landscape  very  aptly  in  these  words: 

"Perhaps  my  readers  can,  from  what  I  have  written,  form  a  good 
opinion  of  how  the  surface  of  this  country  would  have  appeared  from 
an  airplane  in  1870.  One  peculiar  feature  I  have  not  mentioned  is 
the  buffalo  wallow.  The  whole  surface  of  the  country  was  dotted  with 
miniature  lakes  which  became  just  holes  in  the  ground  when  the 
weather  was  dry.  In  them  the  buffaloes  would  wallow  in  the  dust, 
the  bulls  digging  it  out  with  their  horns.  I  have  seen  dozens  of  them 
at  a  time  down  on  their  knees,  running  their  horns  in  the  ground  and 
throwing  dirt  in  every  direction.  The  old  bulls  had  their  horns  about 
half  worn  away  by  this  practice.  This  was  one  of  their  methods  of 
fighting  flies. 

"From  an  airplane  there  would  have  appeared  to  be  thousands  of 
bare  pockets  in  the  surface  of  the  prairie  as  if  this  part  of  the  earth 
had  had  the  small  pox.  During  a  rainy  season  when  these  became  ponds 
of  water  I  have  seen  thousands  of  wild  ducks  on  them.  There  were 
many  more  wild  ducks  and  geese  then  than  now.  Fifty  years  have 
passed  since  the  buffalo  roamed  the  plains,  and  yet  a  few  of  these 
wallows  remain  today." 

Thomas  j.  Williams,  75,  died  at  Melbeta,  June  11,  1924.  He 
homesteaded  in  1887  seven  miles  northwest  of  Bayard  in  Scotts  Bluff 
county. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  SCOUT  MIENHALL 
Addison  E.  Sheldon: 

In  April,  1861,  my  mother  went  as  a  volunteer  nurse  under  Gov. 
Dick  Yates'  call.  She  was  at  one  of  the  very  first  battles  of  the  war 
at  Wilson  Creek,  near  Springfield,  Missouri,  when  General  Lyon  was 
killed.  I  enlisted  in  August,  1861,  in  Co.  "I"  26th  111.  Vol.  Infantry  un- 
der Col.  John  Mason  Loomis  of  Chicago.  We  were  brigaded  with  the  47th 
111.,  8th  Wisconsin,  (Eagle,  Old  Abe),  5th  Minnesota,  Faribault  Indians, 
and  the  11th  Mo.  under  General  Pope.  We  were  afterwards  under 
Sherman  in  the  "Army  of  the  Tennessee."  Were  under  Dodg-e  (17th 
corps)  but  under  Logan  most  of  the  time  in  the  15th  corps.  I  learned 
the  Indian  mode  of  warfare  while  brigaded  with  them,  5th  Minn.,  on 
the  "March  to  the  Sea."  I  was  selected  as  one,  with  34  others  out  of 
the  entire  army,  as"  Independent  Scouts  for  the  "Army  of  the  Tennes- 
see" at  Gen.  Sherman's  Headquarters,  under  command  of  a  2nd  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  6th  Iowa  Infantry.  We  were  all  mounted.  In  1867  I  got 
a  job  of  scouting.  The  U.  P.  road  was  then  at  North  Platte.  Gen  Sher- 
man and  Sheridan  came  out  at  that  time  and  called  for  Gen.  Custer  to 
go  after  Black  Kettle  and  his  Cheyennes.  I  had  no  trouble  getting  a 
job. 

Mr.  Schramm  of  Kearney  took  the  generals  and  escorts  across 
the  Platte  in  a  skiff  to  Fort  Cottonwood.  They  afterwards  made  their 
Headquarters  at  Old  Julesburg.  With  the  thermometer  at  zero  and 
below,  frozen  army  crackers  and  "Sow  Bosom,"  orders  not  to  light  a 
match  or  have  a  smudge,  we  captured  them  after  a  hard  fight  on  the 
Washita  river.  We  didn't  have  the  push  cart  with  "hot  doughnuts" 
those  days.  I  was  in  the  west  after  that  32  years  and  never  saw  a 
relative,  and  still  exist,  78  years  of  age. 

We  did  not  see  and  endure  the  hardships  and  privations  that  the 
North  Brothers,  Major  and  Lute,  did — God  bless  them  and  the  Pawnees. 
If  you  can  put  in  a  good  word,  or  be  influential  in  any  way  towards  a 
•  bronze  statue  of  Major  Frank  North  and  Co-rux-ah-kah-wah-dee  (Trav- 
eling Bear)  the  best-ever  trailer,  barring  none,  on  the  mountain  or 
plain,  I  will  be  amply  repaid  for  all  my  share  of  opening  up  the  west. 

In  Gen.  Carr's  report  of  the  Battle  of  Summit  Springs  in  1869  he 
wsa  mentioned  for  his  bravery,  and  given  a  medal  by  congress.  He  was 
in  Capt.  Lute  North's  company.  May  the  soft,  south  winds  murmur 
sweet  requiems  o'er  the  Pawnees'  graves,  and  the  twilight  dews  fall 
gently  as  angels'  tear-drops  upon  the  cactus  and  sage  brush  where  they 
lie  dead.  Their  efforts  have  given  the  rising  generation  one  of  the 
best  states  in  the  union  to  live  in. 

When  the  Sioux  whipped  the  Pawnee  on  the  Republican  river  (in 
1873),  I  read  a  report  somewhere  that  an  army  surgeon  was  first  to 
care  for  the  wounded.  I  think  this  is  an  error.  Mr.  Al  Wise,  now  of 
Callaway,  Nebraska,  and  I  think  Dr.  Bancroft,  of  Lexington,  Nebraska, 
rode  over  from  old  Plum  Creek,  now  Lexington,  Nebraska.  Write  to  Mr. 
Wise  in  regard  to  it,  and  he  will  give  you  a  full  account  of  what 
transpired. 

I  mailed  you  the  picture  of  Fort  McPherson  today.  I  think  it,  is  the 
only  real  one  now  in  existence,  taken  at  that  time.  The  trees  obliterate 
some  of  the  buildings,  but  they  are  partly  visible.  I  will  gladly  belong 
to  your  society. 

The  picture  of  "Old  Fort  Kearney"  in  Nebraska,  is  copied  from  the 
one  taken  in  the  book  which  Gen.  Dodge  presented  to  me.  I  wrote  to 
the  publisher,  "Monitor  Printing  Co.,"  Council  Bluffs,  to  find  the  orig- 
inal photo  from  which  the  plate  in  the  book  was  taken.    They  turned  my 
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letter  over  to  Miss  Anne  Dodge.  "She  was  very  sorry  she  could  not 
give  me  the  information  desired  and  did  not  know  whom  to  refer  me 
to."  Gen.  Dodge  belongs  to  Iowa.  The  Historical  Society  there  has  a 
bronze  statue  of  him.  I  also  saw  a  large  cedar  chest  there  bearing  his 
name  upon  it.  May  be  it  is  there.  I  have  written  them  in  regardi  to 
it.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  genuineness  of  the  'book  picture.  It  is 
perfect,  but  if  I  had  the  original  photo  I  could  have  one  enlarged  t}o 
any  size.  This  one  taken  from  a  paper  print,  I  do  not  think  can  be, 
made  larger,  and  be  perfect,  unless  it  is  enlarged  on  a  scale  of  inches 
and  a  steel  or  copper  plate  engraved  from  it,  and  printed.  Kindly 
excuse  all  the  composition  as  I  could  not  go  to  school  and  rustle  red] 
men  at  the  same  time. 

Respectfullv, 

C.  S.  MIENHALL, 

Callaway,  Nebr. 

I  enclose  the  book  so  you  can  see  what  the  picture  was  copied 
from.  All  of  the  pictures  are  perfect,  at  that  time.  If  you  want  the 
photo  of  Jim  Bridger  you  can  have  one  taken  off.  He  was  Dodge's  head 
guide  in  building*  the  Union  Pacific.  The  book  was  never  on  sale,  and 
cannot  be  replaced.  You  can  get  authentic  information  from  it.  Read 
it  and  return  to  me. 


A  PIONEER  LOG  HOUSE 

Mr.  A.  E.  Sheldon: 

Yours  of  recent  date  at  hand.  I  want  to  tell  you  more  about  my 
father's  log  house  of  which  I  sent  you  a  picture.  I  think  it  was  the 
winter  of  1857  that  father  donated  the  use  of  the  room  shown  at  the 
left  of  the  picture  to  a  subscription  school,  there  being  no  public  school 
money  yet.  The  school  was  taught  by  one  Mary  Stocking.  She  was 
afterward  drowned  with  her  husband  and  children  in  a  flood  near 
Denver,  Colorado.  Isabel  Davis,  afterward  married  Burwell  Spurlock, 
went  to  school  in  that  house.  They  were  the  founders  of  the  children's 
home  at  York,  Nebraska.    They  raised  one  child,  George  Spurlock. 

In  the  year  1900  I  had  to  tear  down  the  old  house  to  make  room 
for  a  new  frame  house.  I  built  up  one  room  of  it  in  the  back  yard  and 
it  is  still  standing.  The  logs  are  so  hard  I  can  hardly  drive  a  nail  into 
them.  Church,  Sunday  School  and  Prayer  Meetings  were  held  here 
before  there  was  any  place  to  hold  them,  for  my  parents  were  both 
strong  believers  in  the  good  old  Methodist  religion. 

The  original  picture  that  yours  was  taken  from  I  have  framed 
with  material  from  the  window  at  the  left  of  the  picture.  The  frame 
was  made  by  my  brother-in-law  at  P]attsmouth,  Henry  Broeck,  now  of 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  There  is  an  enlarged  copy  of  this  picture  in  the 
library  at  Plattsmouth. 

D.  A.  YOUNG, 
Plattsmouth,  Nebr. 


Mrs.  Mary  J.  Jean  died  near  Plattsmouth  May  28,  1924,  being  99 
years  old.  She  and  her  husband,  Nelson  Jean,  came  to  Cass  county 
in  1856  and  located  a  pre-emption  out  on  the  prairie.  She  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Methodist  church  in  the  community  and  reared 
a  family  of  five  children,  with  many  grand-children  and  great-grand- 
children. . 


The  grave  of  Mrs.  John  M.  Thurston,  wife  of  former  U.  S.  Senator 
John  M.  Thurston,  and  a  woman  of  great  character  and  influence  in 
the  early  Nebraska  period,  is  to  be  marked  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  with  a  monument  to  her  memory. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  PROFESSOR  DAKE 

In  1871  I  became  a  resident  of  Lincoln,  as  a  young  girl,  with  my 
parents,  and  registered  at  University  Hall.  As  a  student  I  can  well 
remember  how  I  enjoyed  the  classes,  our  Chancellor  shared  the  work  in 
conducting  classes.  Professors  Samuel  Aughey  and  0.  C.  Dake,  two 
scholarly  and  kindly  men,  were  loved  by  students  and  many  names  now 
historic  and  well  known  were  on  their  class  rolls,  "Bruner,"  "Holmes," 
"Snell,"  "Rogers,"  from  Illinois,  and  many  others.  Prof.  Dake  was 
particularly  kind  to  me,  as  he  learned  I  loved  poetry.  It  was  May, 
1872,  and  I  was  young  is  the  reason  one  day  I  brought  a  little  poem  en- 
titled "Nature"  to  a  literature  class.  I  read  it  and  after  I  sat  down 
Prof.  Dake  asked  if  I  would  remain  after  class,  he  would  like  to  talk 
to  me.  Of  course  I  was  willing  to  stay.  Very  kindly  he  looked  over  my 
little  effusion.  Put  his  pencil  through  a  phrase  or  two  then  told  me  of 
his  book.  The  manuscript  was  in  the  drawer  of  his  desk,  up  in  one  of 
the  west  rooms  on  the  second  floor.  How  well  I  remember  the  bright 
sunlight  as  it  streamed  in  that  afternoon.  He  asked  if  I  would  like  to 
hear  some  of  his  poetry?  Of  course,  I  would,  and  felt  highly  honored 
as  he  read  of  the  young  folks  who  were  young  when  he  was.  About 
the  young  girls  "with  sunshine  enough  for  a  city,  lying  tangled  and 
soft  in  their  hair." 

I  never  forgot  the  phrase.  Soon  after  his  book  was  printed,  and 
I  used  to  be  proud  to  know  that  I  heard  .some  of  the  work  in  manu- 
script form.    Though  I  never  spoke  of  it,  but  to  one  or  two. 

Prof.  Dake's  life  was  not  long.  He  had  a  fine  mind  and  could  have 
done  much  good.  In  1872  we  were  living  in  one  of  the  row  of  houses, 
shown  in  last  Sunday's  Star,  looking  south  from  the  University. 

Leave  out  the  name  if  you  should  use  any  of  this  copy,  but  the 
initial  would  be  all  right. 

At  a  Baptist  social  and  supper  in  1873,  held  in  the  hall  called 
"The  Academy  of  Music"  my  father  bought  me  a  volume  of  Prof. 
Dake's  poems. 

Little  is  left  of  Lincoln  as  it  was  in  those  days  but  We  have  the 
old  memories  and  a  few  of  the  old  friends.  Mrs.  Emma  Huff,  who  now 
lives  on  Garfield  (832)  with  Mrs.  Perla  M.  Beck  will  be  89  in  June,  and 
Mrs.  Huff  has  lived  continuously  in  Lincoln  since  1869.  It  might  be 
you  could  get  some  things  of  interest  from  her.    Her  memory  is  good. 

I  still  have  the  poem  which  bears  the  pencil  marks,  kindly  placed 
by  my  friend  Prof.  Dake  in  1872. 

NELLIE  WILLIAMS  KEEFER 

1415  So.  11th  Street 


James  Ewing,  was  founder  of  the  village  of  Ewing  in  Holt  county. 
He  was  born  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  June  14,  1817,  and  died  February 
16,  1886.  In  1871  he  squatted  on  a  quarter  section  in  Holt  county. 
The  land  was  not  yet  surveyed  and  as  soon  as  the  surveys  were  made 
he  filed  a  homestead  upon  it.  This  homestead  was  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  below  the  village  of  Ewing  and  included  both  sides  of  the  river. 
Mr.  Ewing  built  a  log  house  with  a  sod  roof  and  was  made  the  first 
postmaster  in  Holt  county,  the  mail  being  brought  from  Norfolk,  the 
nearest  railroad  station,  once  a  week.  The  post  office  was  called  Ford, 
but  when  the  Fremont,  Elkhorn  Missouri  railroad  reached  the  location 
station  Ewing  was  established.  One  of  Mr.  Ewing's  grandchildren,  Guy 
Davidson,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  child  born  in  Holt  county,  the 
date  being  January  31,  1872. 
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The  Early  Day  Dug-Out. 

Emanuel  Peters  of  Guide  Rock  puts  into  rhyme  the  story  of  the 
dug-out  as  he  knew  it.    His  rhyme  runs  as  follows: 

"0  those  days  that  were  spent  in  that  home  on  the  plain, 
Just  a  place  to  get  in  from  the  cold  and  the  rain. 
Dug-out  of  the  ground,  not  a  thing  to  call  fine, 
Some  days,  in  that  little  old  dug-out  of  mine. 
How  lonesome  it  was,  in  that  dug-out  to  batch, — 
For  days  at  a  time  no  one  lifted  the  latch,— 
A-dreaming  of  days  spent  in  houses  of  pine 

Some  days,  in  that  little  old  dug-out  of  mine. 
Sometimes  I  would  plan,  how  to  get  me  a  wife, 
But  who  would  share  with  me,  a  pioneer's  life? 
I'd  get  so  discouraged  and  thus  I'd  repine 
Some  days, "in  that  little  dug-out  of  mine. 
With  no  papers  to  read,  and  books  hard  to  get; 
On  rainy  days,  nothing  to  do  but  to  fret, 
With  little  to  eat  when  it  came  time  to  dine, 
Just  plainest  of  foods  in  that  dug-out  of  mine. 
The  years,  they  seemed  long  as  I  lived  day  by  day,  - 
But  still  I  soon  found  they  had  all  passed  away 
And  now  of  those  days  gone,  I  see  not  a  sign 
Of  hardships  like  those  in  that  dug-out  of  mine. 
But  hardships  bring  blessings  when  latter  days  come, 
Our  life  has  more  pleasure,  with  victories  won, 
So  when  Life  is  ending,  I'll  shed  no  tears  of  brine 
For  once  having  lived,  in  that  dug-out  of  mine." 


Mrs.  H.  J.  Miller  sends  the  following  account  of  the  young  man 
who  vowed  to  shoot  the  first  Indian  he  saw,  to  tne  the  Hebron  Journal. 
This  incident  occurred  on  the  Little  Blue  River  m  1858,  and  was  writ- 
ten out  for  Mrs.  Miller  by  Mr.  Long,  a  member  of  a  small  party  on 
their  way  to  Pike's  Peak.  "  The  next  day  a  train  of  twenty  wagons 
drove  to  camp  near  them  about  noon.  Shortly  after  they  had  got  to 
camp,  about  500  Indians  surrounded  the  camp  when  they  demanded 
a  man  who  had  shot  a  squaw.  According  to  his  vow  he  had  killed 
the  first  Indian  he  saw.  Although  the  first  was  a  squaw  he  shot  her 
down  in  cold  blood.  The  Indians  said  they  would  know  him,  and  they 
searched  every  wagon  and  found  him. covered  up  with  a  lot  of  bedding. 

"The  Indians  pulled  the  wagon  up  a  hill,  so  all  the  camp  could 
see,  and  they  tied  him  to  a  back  wheel  of  the  wagon,  took  all  his 
clothes  off  and  skinned  him  alive,  and  burned  the  wagon,  then  told 
the  campers  that  they  would  take  ten  of  their  number  for  every  Indian 
killed  after  that.    They  then  began  a  war  dance  that  lasted  all  night." 


The  old  court  house  at  Valentine,  scene  of  many  early  day  come- 
dies and  tragedies,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Judge  Quigley  and 
Judge  Harrington  and  may  be  preserved  as  a  historical  relic.  The 
editor  of  this  magazine  remembers  well  serving  as  juror  in  the  district 
court  in  this  building  in  the  eighties.  There  were  ahvays  a  great  number 
of  shooting  cases  in  the  early  terms  of  court.  Most  of  them!  arose 
from  a  combination  of  soldiers  from  Fort  Niobrara,  saloons  in  Valen- 
tine and  dance  houses  on  the  prairie  between.  In  this  court  also  was 
held  many  of  the  early  time  political  conventions,  some  of  them  real 
"thrillers"  like  the  populist  judicial  convention  of  1891.  The  old  court 
house  ought  to  be  preserved  as  an  historic  relic  with  a  big  rock  tablet 
in  front  of  it  giving  its  most  interesting  events. 
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"To  An  Old  Branding  Iran,"  by  H.  A.  Mullin. 

You're  a  warped  and  rusty  relic  of  the  days  of  long  ago, 
Ere  the  foot  of  progress  entered  where  "you  ruled  with  iron  hand, 
You  are  of  an  age  departed ;  of  an  epoch  none  may  know 
Who  have  not  watched  the  progress  you  made  throughout  the  land. 
You  have  blazed  the  way  for  "nesters"  who  have  turned  their  furrows 
deep, 

Where  the  great  herds  roamed  the  prairies  when  you  held  unruffled 
sway ; 

You  have  seen  advancing  thousands  with  their  goods  and  chattels  creep 
Out  across  the  unfenced  ranges  where  the  cattle  chose  to  stay. 

You  were  pioneer  and  master  in  a  region  wild  and  rough; 

You  reigned  supreme;  in  open  court,  your  word  alone  meant  law; 

You  were  backed  by  men  of  action,  who  were  made  of  sterner  stuff, 

Than  the  country  to  the  eastward  of  your  ranges  ever  saw. 

You  have  seen  the  cattle  barons  waxing  rich  in  cows  and  steers, 

From  the  brand  you  burned  upon  them  in  the  dusty  old]  corral; 

For  you  were  the  leading  factor  in  the  west  for  thirty  years 

Ere  the  "nesters"  claimed  the  country  you  had  ruled  so  long  and  well. 

On  a  thousand  hills  were  cattle  that  had  felt  your  smoking  brand, 
And  the  draws  and  coulies  echoed  with  the  bellowing  of  herds, 
And  they  plowed  a  trail  behind  them  as  they  straggled  through  the 
land, 

Urged  by  sinewy  cow  punchers  who  were  careless  with  their  words. 
By  the  onward  march  of  progress  were  your  conquests  held  for  naught; 
You  have  seen  the  herds  forced  slowly  from  the  lands  which  you  had 
won. 

You  have  bowed  to  plow  and  reaper,  which  intruded  "where  you  fought; 
You  have  seen  your  thousands  scattered  toward  the  far  off  setting  sun. 

Now  the  cattle  trails  are  grassy,  and  the  herds  no  longer  roam 
Through  the  lands  you  fought  to  conquer  from  a  subtle,  cunning  foe, 
For  the  "nesters  came"  and  fenced  it,  and  the  spot  you  knew  as  home, 
Had  no  ties  to  bind  you  longer,  and  you  gladly  chose  to  go. 
Rippling  seas  of  grain  now  ripen  where  the  punchers  rode  the  range, 
And  the  hills  no  longer  echo  to  lusty  shout,  long  drawn; 
You  were  forced  to  yield  to  progress  with  her  customs  new  and  strange ; 
You're  a  warped  and  rustic  relic  of  a  life  forever  gone! 

— The  Potter  Review. 


An  article  in  the  York  Republican  of  June  12,  1924,  gives  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  early  settlement  of  that  county,  the  kind  of 
houses  built,  the  crops  raised,  the  method  of  making  a  living,  and  the 
gradual  coming  in  of  improved  means  of  farming.  Each  item  in  the 
story  is  well  told  and,  speaking  from  a  clear  boyhood  recollection  of 
the  time  and  place,  accurate  in  its  details.  Mention  is  made  of  the 
beginnings  of  wheat  raising  in  the  county  and  the  fact  that  at  first 
there  was  no  threshing  machine  to  get  the  grain  out  of  the  straw.  Chas. 
J.  Rusler  was  the  man  who  brought  the  first  threshing  machine  and 
made  it  possible  for  wheat  growing  to  develop  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Fron  a  little  sod  house  on  160  acres  of  homestead  land,  Mr.  Rusler 
expanded  to  ownership  of  800  acres  of  rich  York  county  soil. 
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"My  mother  had  quite  a  flock  of  turkeys  and  chickens.  The}  were 
almost  dazed  at  the  sight  of  so  many  perfectly  good  insects.  They 
tried  to  eat  them  all.  They  had  to  give  up  the  task.  They  ate  enough, 
however,  to  make  themselves  sick.  The  grass-hoppers  ate  onions  down 
to  their  very  roots;  they  ate  the  mosquito  net  that  covered  the  windows 
of  our  house." 

The  editor  of  this  magazine  will  supplement  Mrs.  Hewitt's  recol- 
lection of  grasshoppers  by  saying  that  a  herd  of  40  shoats  on  his 
father's  farm  in  Seward  county  and  a  flock  of  about  50  turkeys  fat- 
tened themselves  in  the  fall  of  1874  by  eating  nothing  but  grasshoppers, 
with  a  little  prairie  hay  thrown  in.  None  of  them  seemed  to  get  sick 
either,  and  we  could  taste  the  grasshoppers  in  their  meat,  both  pork 
and  turkey. 


The  Aurora' Register,  June  20,  1924,  contains  an  interesting  story 
of  a  Hamilton  county  pioneer  who  came  there  in  1871.  In  the  grass- 
hopper years  with  a  sick  wife  and  child  he  was  out  of  food  and  asked 
for  15  pounds  of  corn  meal  from  a  man  who  had  several  hundred 
pounds,  but  was  denied.  In  desperation  he  resolved  upon  violence 
when  the  postmaster  called  to  him  that  he  had  a  letter  there.  He 
expected  no  letter,  but  opened  it  and  found,  to  his  astonishment,  a  $5 
bill.  This  bought  a  sack  of  flour  and  furnished  a  Sunday  dinner  for 
twenty-five  other  people  in  similar  desperate  conditions.  The  preserva- 
tion of  such  incidents  as  these  in  printed  form  is  a  splendid  contribu- 
tion to  the  historic  history  of  these  plains,  when  heroic  incidents  will 
stand  out  as  clear  as  the  hardships  and  heroisms  of  the  first  settlers  at 
Plymouth  Rock. 


Fairbury  Journal  of  June  19,  in  its  section  of  fifty  years  ago, 
brings  back  to  memory  one  Marvin  Warren,  an  early  greeribacker  and 
voluminous  writer  on  the  money  question,  who  discussed  in  local  papers 
the  "money  power"  as:  seen  by  his  eyes.  The  name  was  a  familiar 
name  to  the  early  pioneers,  who  thought  deeply  on  economic  questions. 
Scores  of  other  men  whose  names  are  now  forgotten  were  among  the 
educators  of  the  Nebraska  public  who  set  the  public  to  thinking  intel- 
ligently upon  the  fundamental  question  of  currency  and  exchange. 


George  Lieb,  the  last  of  the  pioneer  stage  drivers  on  the  old  stage 
route  from  Omaha  to  Tekamah,  was  buried  at  Pender,  June  16,  1924. 


David  Beat  homesteaded  in  Orvill  precinct  in  Hamilton  county  in 
1873,  and  died  at  Spring  Lake,  Michigan,  June  7,  1924,  aged  72.  His 
life  was  long  and  useful  as  a  pioneer  and  seven  children  came  to  bless 
his  homestead  home. 


The  old  school  house  in  district  48,  in  Dawes  county,  in  the  Hart- 
man  district,  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  building.  The  school  house  was 
erected  in  1887  and  the  writer  of  this  paragraph  has  attended  more 
than  one  gathering  to  discuss  social  and  political  questions  there  in  the 
early  days.  It  is  suggested  that  the  old  building  find  a  place  in  the 
State  Park  south  of  Chadron  and  to  that  suggestion  this  magazine  gives 
a  warm  second. 


Mrs.  Edward  W.  Thomas,  wife  of  one  of  the  early  well-known  law- 
yers of  Brownville  and  Falls  City,  died  in  Omaha,  November  17,  1922. 
Her  husband  was  known  as  one  of  the  vigorous  and  able  members  of 
the  legal  profession  in  the  early  history  of  southeastern  Nebraska. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTES 

Rev.  E.  D.  Aller,  84,  died  at  Crete,  May  6,  1924.  "Grandpa" 
Aller,  as  he  was  generally  called,  was  a  union  soldier  in  the  civil  war. 
He  settled  at  Crete  in  1872  and  has  lived  there  continuously  ever  sinc3. 
He  was  gentle,  loving  and  a  missionary  throughout  his  life.  For  many 
years  he  was  engaged  in  Sunday  School  work  in  Nebraska  and  some  of 
the  tenderest  memories  in  the  mind  of  the  editor  of  this  magazine  be- 
long to  the  times  when  Mr.  Aller  was  a  guest  in  our  home. 


George  A.  Smith,  82,  died  at  Long  Pine  May  10,1924.  He  enlisted 
at  18  in  the  5th  Wisconsin  Infantry  and  was  severely  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  In  1866  he  became  a  stage  driver  for  the  Over- 
land Stage  Company,  driving  from  Lone  Tree,  now  Central  City,  west 
He  was  one  of  those  present  at  the  driving  of  the  Golden  Spike,  May  10, 
1869,  at  Promontory  Point,  Utah,  marking  the  completion  of  the  first 
Pacific  Railroad. 


Lloyd  Geneskie  plowed  out  a  complete  skeleton  near  Elyria  in 
Valley  county,  indicating  the  presence  of  an  Indian  grave  yard  at 
that  point. 


Oliver  Furnas,  the  oldest  member  of  the  Omaha  tribe,  died  April 
23,  1924.  He  was  about  104  years  old  and  as  a  boy  remembers  the 
great  date  in  Indian  history  "when  the  stars  fell"  in  1833.  His  father's 
name  was  Wa-ha-ga-be,  his  mother's  name  Me-me-sha-ha-ba.  He  was 
often  called  "Little  Chief"  and  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Omaha  tribe  for  many  years.  The  name  "Furnas"  was  probably  given 
him  because  of  governor  R.  W.  Furnas  who  was  agent  of  the  Omaha 
Indians  in  1866.  Oliver  was  also  known  by  the  name  of  Oliver  Turner. 
It  is  nothing  uncommon  for  an  Indian  to  have  several  names  during 
his  life  time  bestowed  for  special  occasions. 


J.  C.  Elliott  died  at  West  Point  May  6,  1924.  For  over  thirty 
years  he  was  prominently  identified  with  the  Elkhom  Valley  as  editor, 
lawyer  and  pioneer. 


The  editor  of  the  Hayes  Center  Republican  is  reminded  of  May, 
1886,  when  he  sold  the  first  town  lots  at  the  town  of  Hildreth  and 
southwestern  Nebraska  was  alive  with  white  topped  wagons  and  home- 
steaders. Now  he  "sits  in"  at  Hildreth  and  listens  to  the  band  playing 
at  Hastings  and  other  far  away  places. 


Arthur  Frazier,  a  Brule  Sioux  Indian,  was  overseas  in  the  world 
war.  He  was  reported  dead  in  service  and  his  body  buried  at  Nio- 
brara. Since  then  the  same  Arthur  Frazier  has  appeared  alive,  recog- 
nized by  some  of  his  relatives  and  comrades  and  is  an  applicant  for 
$2100  due  him  from  the  government. 


Judge  William  Dilworth  is  publishing  a  very  interesting  series  of 
pioneer  sketches,  going  back  to  the  early  days  of  southwestern  Ne- 
braska, and  dealing  especially  with  the  early  lawyers  including  that 
great  and  interesting  character,  Judge  William  Gaslin. 


Edmund  Krause,  born  at  Zirke,  Germany,  January  13,  1836,  died 
at  West  Point  May  11,  1924.  He  served  two  years  in  the  German 
army  and  homesteaded  at  West  Point  in  March,  1867.  He  was  a  stone 
and  brick  mason  and  did  some  of  the  important  building  in  that  com- 
munity. 
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Nels  Alberts  died  at  Saronville,  May  12,  1924.  He  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  large  Swedish  settlement  there  and  held  important 
offices  in  the  history  of  that  community. 

John  H.  Campbell,  76,  died  at  Kimball,  May  11,  1924.  He  was  a 
pioneer  of  Kimball  county  in  1876  and  a  member  of  the  first  board  of 
commissioners. 


G.  H.  Schroeder  died  at  Columbus,  May  12,  1924,  aged  77.  He 
had  been  a  resident  of  Platte  county  for  55  years.  He  was  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  German  immigrant  who  has  done  so  much  to  develop 
Nebraska. 


The  Historical  Society  Library  acknowledges  with  sincere  thanks 
a  gift  of  the  History  of  the  Pawnee  Indians,  by  R.  W.  Hazen,  from 
Mrs.  Jennie  Fowler  Munger.  This  little  book  was  first  printed  at 
Fremont  in  1893  and  is  one  of  the  interesting  and  truly  valuable  com- 
pilations of  the  earliest  stories  of  the  Pawnees  in  the  Platte  Valley. 


.  James  L.  Moore,  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  at  Minatare,  Scotte 
Bluff  county,  died  January  4,  1924,  at  Gering.  He  was  one  of;  thb 
leaders  in  the  building  of  the  Gering  canal  and  for  many  years  a 
leader  in  the  Methodist  church  in  the  North  Platte  Valley. 


George  Hampton  died  at  Auburn,  79,  January  8,  1924.  He  came  to 
Nebraska,  in  1866,  having  served  in  the  15th  Indiana  Volunteers  and 
155th  Indiana  Infantry  during  the  civil  war.  At  the  battle  of  Mis- 
sionary Ridge  he  was  knocked  down*  by  an  exploded  shell.  He  had 
an  honorable  career  as  a  pioneer  and  builder  in  Nebraska. 


Mrs.  J.  J.  Adams,  widow  of  Capt.  J.  J.  Adams,  an  early  pioneer 
at  Crawford,  Nebraska',  died  at  Casper,  Wyoming,  January,  1924, 
aged  86.  The  Adams  family  were  well  known  to  the  editor  of  this 
magazine,  being  active  both  in  business  and  political  service  in  the 
history  of  Panhandle  Nebraska. 


Gottfred  Weigle,  72,  born  at  Bittenfeld,  Germany,  -  died  near 
Hooper,  January  7,  1924.  His  family  drove  an  ox  team  from  Long 
Grove,  Illinois,  to  West  Point,  Nebraska,  where  they  settled  in  1857, 
being  one  of  the  numerous  sturdy  German  settlers  who  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  the  development  of  the  Elkhorn  valley. 


The  Hartington  Herald  reproduces  some  of  the  stories  well  known 
to  the  historians  of  the  early  period  in  northeastern  Nebraska,  but 
little?  known  to  the  later  settlers.  Among  these  is  the  story  of  thfc 
party  of  five  Ponca  Indians  who  in  1858  stole  five  oxen  belonging  to 
white  settlers.  The  chiefs  of  the  Ponca  Tribe  severely  punished  tnose 
Indians  and  made  the  white  loss  good.  Another  story  is  that  of  the 
Wiseman  massacre  when  the  party  of  Yankton  and  Santee  Sioux  in 
1863  murdered  the  five  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiseman.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  atrocious  massacres  of  that  region.  The  husband  was 
in  the  Second  Nebraska  Cavalry  with  Col.  Furnas  and  the  wife  was 
absent  at  Yankton  when  the  Indians  attacked  their  home. 
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An  incident  of  pioneering  is  told  by  the  Nebraska  City  News  in  its 
section  of  40  years  ago.  An  industrious  German  family  in  Otoe  county 
was  swamped  with  work.  The  mother  and  children  felt  compelled  to 
pick  cherries  all  day  while  the  father  was  busy  in  the  corn  field.  There 
was  no  one  to  take  care  of  the  baby,  so  it  was  placed  in  a  box  oni  the 
beam  of  the  corn  plow  and  travelled  up  and  down  the  rows  all  day. 


Chief  Yellow  Horse  of  the  Brule  Sioux  and  hi?  band  were  the 
great  attraction  at  the  Bonesteel  celebration  July  4,  1924. 


The  editor  of  the  Hartington  Herald  has  been  looking  over  the 
world  west  toward  the  Pacific  ocean  and  sets  down  his  musings  in 
winged  words.  Among  them  are  these  "When  a  traveller  has  passed 
over  miles  and  "miles  of  hot,  arid,  unreclaimed  desert  where  there 
nothing  grows  and  no  signs  of  life  except  the  animals  that  live  there, 
and  finally  emerges  into  the  undescribably  beautiful  country  of  Kansas, 
Iowa  and  Nebraska,  he  will  realize  what  a  wonderful  region  is  his 
home." 


Susan  Jane  Smith,  76,  daughter  of  William  R.  and  Mary  Cain, 
died  December,  1923,  at  Kansas  City.  She  was  born  at  Platte  county, 
Missouri,  in  1847,  and  came  with  her  parents  on  a  steamboat  locating 
at  the  now  extinct  village  of  St.  Stephens  where  they  built  the  third 
house  in  the  village. 


P.  A.  Williams,  75,  died  at  Riverton,  December,"  1923.  He"  came  to 
Riverton  in  1873  and  published  ihe  Riverton  Review  for  40  years.  It 
was  a  small  newspaper  in  a  small  town,  but  had  a  distinctive  quality  of 
its  own  and  its  editor  accumulated  a  competence  in  real  estate  during 
his  long  and  faithful  service. 


Mrs.  Lucy  J.  Martin,  84,  died  June  5,  1924.  Her  family  located 
near  Plattsmouth  in  1857. 


Augustus  Roats,  80,  born  in  Germany,  died  June,  1924,  at  Red 
Cloud.  He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Webster  county,  coming  in 
1870  and  was  the  first  man  to  pay  taxes  in  that  county,  the  receipt  for 
these  taxes  still  being  treasured  by  his  family. 


Hon.  H.  D.  Lute  of  Sarben,  Keith  county,  has  written  a  brief 
historical  sketch  of  that  county.  The  Paxton  Times  June  6,  1924,  con- 
tains the  principal  points  of  his  sketch.  It  shows  from  the  time  of  the 
putting  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  through  that  region  in  1867,  until 
1883,  there  was  practically  no  settlement  in  the  county  away  from  the 
railroad  track.  Keith  county  was  organized  May  7,  1873.  The  first 
census  of  1880  shows  a  population  of  194,  of  whom  12  were  children. 
There  were  six  railroad  section  crews  and  two  telegraph  stations  in 
the  county,  three  large  ranches,  the  Sheidley  rarich  west  of  Brule,  the 
Paxton  ranch  in  the  Keystone  section  and  the  Bosler  ranch  on  the 
North  Platte  near  the  present  town  of  Lemoyne.  Besides  these  there 
were  several  small  ranches  including  Searle,  Raynor,  Lute,  and  Auf- 
dengarten.  At  that  time  there  were  no  fences  and  no  plowed  land  in 
the  county  except  a  few  gardens.  There  was  no  hay  machinery.  The 
live  stock  subsisted  on  the  prairie  grass  and  hustled  in  the  winter.  The 
last  herd  of  buffalo  was  seen  in  the  spring  of  1884.  The  last  hostile 
Indians  were  Dull  Knife's  band  of  Cheyennes  who  crossed  in  1878. 
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Col.  Chas.  P.  Jordan,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  frontier  squaw 
men,  died  at  "Pierre,  South  Dakota,  January  20,  1924.  When  the  full 
story  of  frontier  days  and  Indian  wars  is  written  Col.  Jordan  will  rank 
as  one  of  the  greatest  white  men  in  his  influence  on  the  Indians.  He 
was  married  to  "Good  Woman,"  a  full  blooded  Sioux  squaw  and  is 
survived  by  two  children.  Colonel  Jordan  was  a  cousin  of  George  A. 
Custer  and  was  a  descendent  of  Col.  Hopkins,  one  of  the  original  May- 
flower colonists  at  Plymouth  Rock.  He  was  for  many  years  govern- 
ment Indian  a>gent  at  the  Rosebud  Agency  and  as  such  became  well 
known  to  all  visiting  the  Brule  Sioux  during  the  period  of  the  wars 
and  the  critical  years  that  followed.  He  knew  not  only  the  Indian 
language,  but  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Missouri  river,  as  perhaps  no 
other  white  man  knew  them.  He  was  a  pioneer  of  the  country  before 
the  opening  of  the  Black  Hills.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
Indians  and  especially  that  of  the  great  chief  Red  Cloud  and  never  lost 
it.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  characters  in  the  Sioux  Indian  treaty 
of  1889,  at  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud.  The  editor  of  this  magazine  was 
present  at  this,  the  last  of  the  great  Indian  councils,  where  the  voices 
of  the  leading  orators  of  the  Sioux  tribe,  American  Horse,  Red  Cloud, 
Man-afraid-of-his-horses^  and  others  were  heard.  The  passing  of  Col. 
Jordan  marks  a  great  era  of  the  Indians  and  the  great  west. 


J.  F.  Nesbit  began  general  merchandising  in  Tekamah  in  1884. 
For  40  years  he  has  done  credit  business,  large  in  volume  and  success- 
ful. Mr.  Nesbit  served  in  the  legislature  of  1897  with  the  editor  of 
this  magazine  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  problems  of  this  legisla- 
ture a  clear  mind  and  sound  business  judgment.  It  is  a  significant 
historic  event  that  Mr.  Nesbit  now  announces  that,  beginning  with  the 
year  1924,  he  will  discontinue  general  credit  business.  He  states  that 
this  policy  is  determined  by  the  financial  stringency  and  by  the  strict 
credit  rules  now  in  force  by  wholesale  houses. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Smith,  91,  died  at  Plattsmouth,  March  22,  1924. 
With  her  husband  she  came  to  Nebraska  territory  in  1857,  preempting 
near  Cedar  Creek.  Indians  were  very  annoying  at  that  time,  as  both 
Pawnee  and  Otoe  tribes  traversed  the  territory  frequently,  always 
begging  and  sometimes  stealing.  The  Smiths  traded  the  Cedar  Creek 
pre-emption  for  a  homestead  near  Rock  Bluffs,  built  a  cabin  in  1861 
and  have  been  continuous  residents  of  the  region  since. 


The  1888  Blizzard. 

The  editor  of  the  Clarks  Enterprise  remembers  the  great  blizzard 
of  January  12,  1888,  as  he  drove  a  load  of  grist  from  Holdrege  to  his 
father's  home  25  miles  southwest  through  the  storm.  This  parallels  the 
experience  of  the  editor  of  this  magazine.  He  drove  a  team  of  horses 
with  a  hayrack  five  miles  across  the  sand  hills  near  Cody  in  Cherry 
county,  loaded  the  hayrack  mountain  high  with  corn  fodder  for  his 
stock  and  drove  back  through  the  storm  over  hills  where  no  track  was 
visible,  reaching  his  log  cabin  home  safely  after  an  absence  of  five 
hours.  Hundreds  of  people  and  thousands  of  head  of  stock  perished 
in  the  same  storm. 

The  O'Neill  Frontier  reprints  an  account  of  this  January  12  bliz- 
zard from  its  issue  of  January  19,  1888.  It  makes  nearly  four  columns 
of  thrilling  blizzard  experience.  It  includes  the  stories  of  Miss  Etta 
Shattuck,  a  school  teacher,  nine  miles  southwest  of  O'Neill,  who  got 
lost  in  going  home  and  remained  74  hours  in  a  hay  stack  before  she 
was  found,  with  both  her  feet  frozen. 
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The  Chadron  Journal  of  January  4,  1924,  prints  an  extended 
account  of  the  dramatic  events  at  Chadron  and  vicinity' in  December, 
1890,  and  January,  1891.  Among  other  items  printed  from  the  old 
files  of  newspapers  of  that  period  there  is  the  following: 

"As  the  news  of  the  fighting  at  Wounded  Knee  was  vague  and 
exciting,  occasioned  by  lack  of  communication  at  that  time,  a  party  of 
Chadronites  resolved  to  visit  the  battle  field  the  day  following  the 
fighting.  They  visited  General  Miles,  who  was  quartered  in  the  Chadron 
Hotel,  and  obtained  passes.  At  four  o'clock  Tuesday  ^afternoon,  De- 
cember 29,'  1890,  Will  Hayward,  F.  B.  Carly,  E.  E.  Egan,  A.  E.  Sheldon, 
Gus  Trager  and  William  Jones  left  for  the  Wounded  Knee  battle  field." 


Mrs.  A.  L.  Carlysle,  77,  died  at  Peru,  January  5,  1924.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Neal.  Her  family  came  to  Nemaha  county 
in  1863  and  she  was  one  of  the  earliest  students  of  the  State  Normal  at 
Peru.  .  .  ; 


William  Wetzel  of  Superior  gave  an  exhibition  of  his  remarkable 
Indian  collection  before  the  Superior  Chapter  D.  A.  R.  January  7, 
1924.  His- collection  includes  flint,  wampum,  pottery,  stone  and  bone 
implements  and  is  of  rare  interest. 

Veteran  Post  No.  84  G.  A.  R.  of  Falls  City  has  left  but  16  mem- 
bers out  of  its  enrollment  ofl96.  The  youngest  of  these  members  is 
79,  the  oldest  89,  and  practically  all  of  them  were  among  the  pioneers 
of  Richardson  county. 


James  Harris  spent  his  last  cent  to  get  across  the  Missouri  river 
into  Dakota  county  May  1,  1872,  and  died  December,  1923,  aged  79. 
He  was  born  in  England,  but  was  an  American  most  of  his  life. 


Mrs.  Gertrude  Rebhausen,  87,  reputed  the  mother  of  the  first 
white  child  born  in  Omaha,  died  April  1,  1924.  She  was  born  in 
Cologne,  Germany,  married  at  17  and  settled  in  Omaha  in  1855.  Later 
the  family  moved  to  West  Point.  They  were  good  pioneers  of  the 
substantial  German  stock  and  were  parents  of  six  sons  and  four 
daughters. 


January  21,  1924. 

State  Historical  Society: 

I  am  sending  you  my  check  for  my  annual  dues  for  1924.  Wish  I 
could  be  with  you  this  year.  I  came  to  Nebraska  in  1868.  I,  saw  the 
first  locomotive  landed  at  Plattsmouth  for  the  Burlington.  We  crossed 
the  Missouri  on  an  old  barge  with  a  cable  owned  by  Vallery  &  Ruffner 
at  Plattsmouth.  Stayed  with  George  Dovey  until  our  folks  could  get  us 
out  by  stage  14  miles,  about  where  Louisville  is  now.  Saw  some  real 
hard  times  with  no  white  bread  for  weeks — how  Nebraska  has  devel- 
oped. 

WILLIAM  I.  WATTS 


John  H.  Hefty,  81,  died  at  Stockham,  Hamilton  county,  January 
10.  1924.  He  was  born  in  Switzerland  and  walked  on  foot  from  Lin- 
coln to  Hamilton  county  in  1872  where  on  May  13,  he  entered  a  home- 
stead in  Farmers'  Valley.  He  was  married  April  3,  1874,  to  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Baumgartner.  Their  first  home  was  a  dug-out.  They  made  a  suc- 
cess of  farming  and  lived  to  a  competent  old  age  surrounded  by  their 
five  children  and  grand-children. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST 
24,  1912, 

Of  Nebraska  History  and  Record  of  Pioneer  Days,  published  quarterly 
at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  for  October  1,  1923. 
State  of  Nebraska  ) 

)ss. 

County  of  Lancaster  ) 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  County  afore- 
said, personally  appeared  A.  E.  Sheldon,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  of  the  Nebraska 
History  and  Record  of  Pioneer  Days,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,. of  the  afore- 
said publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by 
the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and 
Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the'  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  manag- 
ing editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Publisher,  Nebraska  State  Historical  Society,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
Editor,  A.  E.  Sheldon,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Managing  Editor,  A.  E.  Sheldon,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  •  v 

Business  Manager,  A.  E.  Sheldon,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  the  publication  is  owned  by  an  indivi- 
dual his  name  and  address,  or  if  owned  by  more  than  one  individual 
the  name  and  address  of  each,  should  be  given  below;  if  the  publication 
is  owned  by  a  corporation  the  name  of  the  corporation  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  stockholders  owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock  should  be  given.)  Nebraska  State  His- 
torical Society,  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  president,  Hamilton  B.  Lowry,  Lin- 
coln ;  1st  vice  president,  W.  E.  Hardy,  Lincoln ;  treasurer,  Don  L.  Love, 
Lincoln;  superintendent,  A.  E.  Sheldon,  Lincoln. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security 
holders  owning  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the 
owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  hold- 
ers who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold 
stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner; 
and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publi- 
cation sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub- 
scribers during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is  . 

(This  information  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

A.  E.  SHELDON 
(Signature  of  editor,  publisher,  business  manager  or  owner.) 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  18th  day  of  September, 

1923 

■  ~  MAX  WESTEEMAN,  Notary  Public 

(My  commission  expires  August  4,  1927.) 
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Bound  -To-Plea^  N.  MANCHESTER, 
INDIANA  46962 

